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Affairs of Sk^: Hienm King of Syracuse. &jmlsi(m ^ 
the Famify of GeUm^ and Estab&skment of Independent 
Democracies in the Sicilian Cities: Agrarian Law. Ducetins 
King if the Sicels. Syracuse the Sooerein City of Sic^. 
Accession if Syracuse to the Lacedamonian Coifederacy: 
War between the Dorian and Ionian Sicilians : First IfUer- 
ference of Athens in the Affairs of Sicily : Peace through 
Sicily procured by Hermocrates of Syracuse. 

THE Athenian people, whose numbers were 
far below the name of a nation, being indeed 
a very small portion of the Greek nation, but 
whose men were all soldiers and seamen ; possess- 
ing a fleet that no one state then on earth could 
resist, high discipline, military as well as naval, 
officers of extensive experience, a civil and political 
system upon the whole admirably arranged, with 
large revenue from mines and from tributary states; 
there is no foreseeing how far their tyrannous domi- 
nion might not have been extended over Greeks 
VOL. IV. B and 
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and among forein natioofi, but that the folly of 
democracy mirestrained would of course wotk its 
own ruin. The evident weakness in the political 
conduct of the only rival power, Lacedaemon, 
operated to the incouragement of chiefs and 
people; and in the same winter in which the 
inhabitants of the little iland of Melos were cut 
off from the face of the earth, the wild ambition 
of the people of Athe&s became eager in project 
for the conquest of anotW iland, many times 
larger, not only than Mdos, but than Attica; 
ignorant at the same time, almost all of th^n, of 
its magnitude, its population, its value if conquered^ 
and its means to resist conquest. 

In the succinct history of Sicily formerly given, 
we have seen Gelon, from a private citizen of 
Oeh^ become king of that city and of Syracuse, 
and head of the Grecian interest in the iland. 
His <lQ|iiiaioai comprehended all Ae Grecian 
settlements on the eastern coast, the greatest part 
of those on the southern, with some on the 
northern, and extensive command over the inland 
iiaibarians. Aha: an iUnstrious reign of cmly 
S0r6n yeofTS, dying at no very advanced age, in 
Ifae next year, if we tsam understand and may trust 
Diodimis, after die ^boiious battle of Himera, he 
was sucoetded by fais bfodMT Hieron. Hie only 
consideraUe power besides in ^ily, was that oi 
Tberom {Nrince of Agrigentmn ; . who, like GrelOD, 
harii raised bimseif from a private station, anid had 
aiso ineiited hfe adveaiicemei^. He outlived GdoOi 
accordi^ to Diodbros, seven yeairs, dying at the 
first of the seventy-seventh Olympiad, after a 

^ reign 



Ht£BON KXKO OF 87EACUS£. 3 

reign of only ten. His son Thrasycl«eus, who sect. 
succeeded him, was of a different character ; arro** ^ — v^ — 
g^nt abroad, as tyrannical at home, he ingaged in 
war with Hieron. Being defeated, he lost the 
respect of his own people; and flying, for refuge 
from their animosity, to the Misaean Megarians, 
was by them put to death. His opponents made 
peace with the Syracusan prince, and a republican 
form of government was restored. 

Gelon's reign was too short for completing a 
work of such complex difficulty as that of molding 
into one regular government, and well fixing in 
their several places, the many parts, little disposed 
to coalesce, of which his dominion consisted,. 
His policy had made Syracuse a very large city. 
Probably before his acce;}8ion its population was 
become too great to be contained within the limits 
of Ortygia, the original site. The narrow channel, 
separating that iland from th^ northern shore of 
the bay, was in part filled, and the town was 
extended upon the main land. The increase of 
inhabitants under Gelon, however, required a very 
great addition of buildings, Among the advantages 
of the situation was an inexhaustible store of firee^ 
stone under the soil, of a kind easily wrought, yet, 
after exposure to the weather, sufficiently hard. 
On the northern side of the harbour, a hill eom«- 
posed intirely of such stone, was, in extent and 
form, commodious for the site of the new town. 
Kising precipitous from the sea and iroa^ the 
plidn, so that slight fortifications would be strong 
defences, its higbt was moderate, and its sunimit 
level; the western end only rising into lofty cra^. 
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4 Hi^ronr of greecs. 

c H A I*. The level part, ten or twelve miles in circuit be- 
'«— ^v— ' came intirely covered by the new town; \Vhich 
was divided by fortifications into two parts, with 
the names of Achradina and Tyche ; the former 
eastward against the sea, the other reaching west- 
ward toward the craggy hight; so that Syracuse 
consisted now of three towns, Achradina, Tyehif, 
and Ortygia, capable of separate defence against 
a comm6n enemy, or against each other. Whether 
the fourth, with the name of Neapolis, Newtown, 
stretching along the shore of the great port, below 
Tyche, toward the river Anapus, had its beginning 
under Hieron, seems uncertain. The extraordinary 
extent and population however, which Syracuse 
iSnally acquired, w.ill be matter for future notice. 
Kiw*T* It Hieron, as well as Gelon, was a man of superior 
character, but of a character less exactly fitted for 
the difficult situation to which, on his brother s 
Xenuph. death, he succeeded. Learned and a munificent 
incourager of learning; splendid and of elegant 
taste; humane and of fine feelings; he was rather 
qualified to preside beneficially and with dignity 
over an established government, tha;n to cBrect the 
affairs of a state so compoimded as that of which 
Syracuse was the capital. He had talents for war, 
which he had displayed under his brother's reign. 
Diod.i 11. After he came himself to the throne, no dispute 
01^76, 3. wi^^h forein- powers required his personal exertion 
in military comma^pd; but his fleet relieved the 
Cum«eans of Italy by a victory over the Tuscan 
fleet. In perfbe therefore his wealth inabfed him, 
as his taste ditaposed him, to shine in the costly 
race of chariots on the Olympian course, and 
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HIERON KING OF SYRAqUS£. 5 

liberally to reward those who had talents for s b c t. 
mixing his fame with ttie achievements of his ^ 
coursers there. Accordingly the poetical abilities 
of Pindar have been peculiarly dedicated to pro- 
mote the renown of Hieron. At the same time 
men of genius from various parts of Greece were 
entertained in his court; among whom the poets 
JS^chylus, Simonides, and BacchilideSi are princi- 
pally mentioned. Yet, if we may trust that elegant 
dialogue, remaining from Xenophon, in which 
Hieron and Simonides are the supposed speakers, 
he was utterly unable to accomplish his anxious 
wish for changing the nature of his government, 
and converting his tyranny into a Qcwsitiuitional 
monarchy. He there pathetically laments that, 
while his subjects could pass, as : business or 
amusement led them, wherever they pleased, with- 
out fear, he could be free from apprehension no- 
where; but must go, as tyrants it seems usually 
did, himself constantly armed, as well as surrounded 
by. armed attendants; and he particularly regrets 
that his subjects (not all, nor, in any probability, a 
majority, but a party) were more to be dreaded 
by him than any forein enemy. Apparently Hieron 
had not the art, like Gelon, to mediate between 
the higher and lower ranks of citizens, and compose, 
their jarring pretensions. His disposition led him 
to be more attentive to the . splendor of his court,, 
the conversation of men of genius and science, and 
perhaps the great business of fleets, , armies, and 
forein connections, than to the detail of interior 
government, and the secret workings of political. 
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CHAP. fimneDtation. It is not unlikely that, disgusted 

XVTTT 

\- V > with petulence and iliiberality, he might show 

himself indisposed to the d^mocratical interest, 

more than political pradence would allow. For 

the lower people of the Greeks, unlike those of 

Ihe freest and most high-spirited nations of modem 

Europe, who are generally the most orderly as 

well as the most industrious, were, on the contraiy 

disdainful of labor, as the G&ce of slaves, and, 

unless in military employment, busy only in faction. 

Xen, Hier. Of particulars we are not informed, but we leam 

Rep. 1.5.^ diat to hold his hi^ station, and support those 

Diid'-Lu. who supported him, Hieron was reduced, against 

•• ^- his nature, to use severities. He died nevejrtheless 

01 78 9 ^^ p^ce, in the eleventh year of his reign, and was 

B. C. 467. Succeeded in his authority by his younger brother 

ThraSybulus. 

The circumstances of the revolution, which 
quickly followed, are very deficiently reported. 
Ilirasybulus is accused of cruel severity, and a 
conduct generaliy d^potic. The democratical 
party were certainly strong throughout the cities 
iKod.i. u. of his dominion: they ingaged in their cause ttose 
#ho hekl the . principal sway in Agrigentum, 
Him^ra, Selinus, and ^ome other towns, and then 
openly revdted. The people of higher rank, 
however, genei^y adhered to Thnisybulus;'aad 
tbe two parties divided the city itself of Syracuse 
between ihem; Thn^ybulus maintaining himsdf 
in Ortygia and Achradiha, while the rest was 
occupied by the insurgents. War was thus canied 
on for some ^ lime: but at kngth Tlurasybulus, 

finding 
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INDEPENDENT DEMOCRACIES IN SICILY. J 

fiiidiiig his force insufficient for amy hope of %al 
success, retired to Locri m Italy> where he passed 
the remainder of his days in private Ufe. 

Diodorus is, unfortunately, the only author firom 
whom we have any account, with apy attempt at 
connectioii, of these and the insuing events; whidi 
could not but abound in political matter, at the 
same time curious and instructive. His concise 
narrative of the demolition of Gelon's fabric of 
empire, is little consistent with what we leani, 
from the more authentic p^i (tf ^erodotus, con* 
cenwg its establishment, and as little con^tent 
with the account gjlven, even by himself, of Gelon's 
uncommon popularity white be Uved, and of tha 
high respect in which his memory continued for 
ages to be held. It is a confused mass, injudi* 
doQsly compounded of the contradictory reports, 
evidently, of contending factions. Nevertheless, 
comparing that narrative, such as it is, with thu 
purer tho more scanty sources of Herodotus aiul 
Thucydides, we may acquire no unsadsfactoiy 
geneial idea of the .train and of the character of 
political events in Sicily. 

On the expulsion of Thrasybulus, the denu)(;m- mod. i. u. 
tical party everywhere predominating, and the oi ^9. s. 
democracy of Syracuse not being yet strong or 8.0.463- 
settled enough to assert command, every town of 
tjie dominion of the tyrants assumed its separ^^jti; 
independency. Biit as the acquisition had b^eii 
effected through communication among all, it wag 
proposed still to secure it by friendly political 
intercourse; and for this purpose a cpngress was 
hddy of deputies fiom the several tpwtis. Th|3 
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CHAP , principal measures of this meedng, lepcMrted by 
^- ^ * Diodonis, stron^y mark die donocratical prin- 
ciple by whicb it was animated. A festival was 
establisbedy to be called the Eleutheria or Feast 
of Freedom, common for all die Sicilian cities, at 
whose common expence a colossal statue of the 
Eleutfaerian Jupiter was to be erected; and, on 
every return of the festival, four hundred and fifty 
oxen were to be sacrificed, whose carcasses should 
regale the ^tizens intitled to partake in the rites. 
At the same time it was resolved that no less than 
seven thousand citizens (if we may tnist our copies 
of Diodorus,) including most of the principal fami- 
lies, should no longer be competent for the honors 
]>iod. 1 11. of ma^stracy in the commonwealth. The historian, 
^ ^^* with much apparent reason, ascribes to this source 
the long troubles that followed. Those injured 
men, refusing to acquiesce under the tyrannous 
decree, pos;sessed themselves of two divisions of 
the city, Achradina and Ortygia, and carried on 
war by land and sea against their opponents. 
B.C.461. From sitnilar causes troubles nearly similar arose, 
about the same time, in Agrigentum, Gela, Himera, 
Messena, and Catana. Everywhere the parties 
were nearly balanced ; cultivation was interrupted ; 
produce was destroyed; and the acquisition of 
freedom, as it was called, involved one of the most 
productive countries upon earth, after much in- 
effectual bloodshed, in universal want. This at 
leQgth produced a general composition; and a 
retreat being provided for those who could not 
accommodate matters with the prevailing party in 
their respective towns, by allotting a portion of 

the 
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the Messinian territory for their possession, k was 
hoped tranquility might have been restored to 
ibe iland. 

But thus, in every little state, lands were left to 
become public property, or to be assigned to new » 

individual owners. Everywhere then that favorite 
measure of democracy, the equal division of all 
the lands of the state, was resolved upon; a 
measure impossible to be perfectly executed; 
impossible to be maintained as executed ; and of 
very doubtful advantage if it could be perfectly 
executed and perfectly maintained. The attempt 
produced neither the proposed quiet, nor any other 
public benefit, in Sicily. Private interest and party 
interest were eveiywhere busy and everywhere 
powerful. In the inscriptioh of citizens, many, mod. 1.11. 
through favor of leading men, were' admitted ^' ^ 
hastily and with little examination; others were 
arbitrarily rejected: many, even of those benefited 
by acquisition of land, envied others with portions 
more fruitfiil or better situated ; while many others, 
deprived of both property and munic^)al rights, 
which they had before possessed, were reduced to 
the condition of vagabonds and beggars. New 
and violent dissensions followed. In many towns 
the government, with the favorite name of demo- 
cracy, was so uns teddy , that through the discontent 
of the lower people, sometimes arising firom caprice, 
sometimes firom oppression, temptation arose for ^ ^• 
the powerful and wealthy to aspire to tyranny. In 
Syracuse especially this occurred; but, of many 
adventurers none succeeded: Tyndtudon lost^s g ^^454. 
life in the attempt. It was however among the 

Greeks, 
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CHAP. Greeks so common to impute the pujrpose of 

^ — « — ^ tyranny, and even to give the title of tyrant, to 

the leader of an adverse party, that the value of 

the terms, as we find them used by antient authors, 

is often very uncertain. 

After the death of Tyndarion, Syracuse seems 
to have injoyed a short season of rest under demo^ 
cratical government; and in this period an exertioa 
was made against a forein foe, which proved) that, 
amid all the troubles, forein commerce had not 
ceased, and the marine of Syracuse was not totally 
decayed. The Tuscans, long poweHul pirates ia 
the western parts of the Mediterranean, but re 
pressed by the able and vigorous exertions of 
Gelon and Hieron, took advantage of the dissen- 
sions among the Sicilian commonwealths, to renew 
their depredations on the Grecian commerce md 
' B.C. 453^ coasts. The Syracusans fitted out a fleet agaJASt 
Dk)d!i.ti. them, of sixty triremes, which, under the command 
^ ^7. of Apelles, spred terror through the Tuscan seas ; 
and a debarkation being made in C<Mrsica, then 
chiefly under the Tuscan dominion, the coast was 
plundered, the town of JEthalia taken, uid the 
fleet returned to Sicily lad^ with booty, particu- 
larfy prisoners, who w^re made valuable as slaves, 
c. 78. Meanwhile the antient possessors of Sicily, ctUled 

by the Greeks barbarians, who stjU held the inland 
parts, d^ived, from tibe lojog distraction of the 
Grecian interest, a respite firom oppression. This 
was so ably used by a Sioel prince, Duoetius, that 
he became the principal potentate of the iland. 
Long confined to strong holds aaaong ^e hiUS) 
carrying thither firom the vales whatever of their 

harvests 
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harvests they could save from the rapacity of the sect. 

Greeks, and cultivating the vales pnly as they ^ — , — ' 

could snatch opportunity, at the risk of being 

carried off for slaves, the Sicels had maintained 

littie connection among themselves, every village 

having its separate and independent polity. Duce- Diod.i.ii. 

tins united all, except the Hybteans, under one ^'^^' 

dominion; and then he ventured to move his 

residence and the seat of his government from 

Neae, among the mountains, to a new town which 

he founded, with the name of Palice, in the vale 

beneath, by which he would of course acquire 

more complete command of that vale, and mote 

effectually vindicate its produce. Whether ambi« v 

tion or political necessity produced the measures 

which foik>wed, we are without means to know. 

Ducetius, becoming ingaged in war with the Agri- i. s. & 90. 

g^tines, took Motya, then held by an Agrigentine g] c. 452. 

garrison ; and, die Syracusans sending assistance 

to the Agrigentines, he defeated their united forces. 

Popular rage, at Syracuse, wreaked its illibarsl 

vengeance against the unfortunate general who 

had commanded; he was condemned to suffer 

death as a traitor, and executed. But when 

passion subsiding gave room for reflation, wiser 

measures were adopted. The power, the proved 

abilities, and the various successes of Ducetius, 

fKXcited general apprehension among the Sicilian 

Greeks, unaccustomed to such a potentate within 

thdr.iknd. The Syracusans and Agrigentines , 

taking together the lead, a large force was in tlie 

next summer collected; a battle was fought, and, 

aft^ a verf obstiaate resistance, the Sicels w^re 

routed. 
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CHAP, routed. The Agrigentines quickly retook Motya, 
^^-v— ^ and then rejoining the Syracusans, their united 
forces followed the motions of the Sicel prince. 

Ducetius had not the resources of a settled 
government, or of the command of a civilized 
nation. Deserted by some of the troops who had 
attended His first flight, and upon the point of 
being betrayed by some of those who still accom- 
panied him/ he took a measure which the com- 
Diod.L 11. pletest despair only could dictate. Mounting his 
^^*' horse by night, he rode alone into Syracuse, and 
placed himself at an altar in the agora. Early in 
the morning the circumstance became known, and 
the magistrates assembled the people, to receive 
their orders for measures to be taken with a 
suppliant of such importance. Diodorus, the 
warm advocate of the Sicilian Greeks, acknow- 
leges that there were some among the Syracusans, 
who thought only of revenge against the unhappy 
prince, for what they had suffered from his able 
conduct in war against them; but the majority 
was decided by more generous sentiments, and 
probably a better policy. To permit him to re- 
main in Sicily being judged inexpedient, he was 
conducted to Corinth, where he was liberally 
maintained at the public expence of the Syracusan 
commonwealth. 

The government of Syracuse, after a long course 
of troubles, appears at this time to have been settled 
into some consistency; and the city, large, popu- 
lous, and wealthy, began to feel its weight in the 
scale of Sicilian politics. The people of the smaller 
towns were become sensible that tjiey had been 

inaking 
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making themselves miserable for an independency sect. 

which they could not maintain, that they were ^^ I » 

equally unable to coalesce in federal union, and 
that they must unavoidably lean upon a superior. 
The only competitor, with Syracuse, for superiority 
among the Sicilian towns, was Agrigentum; and 
while the competition remained, lasting peace 
could not easily subsist between them. The 
Syracusan chiefs brought back Ducetius from Diod.i. la. 
Corinth, apparently to mieike him instrumental to 01JB3. 3. 
their own views for advancing the power of their ^- ^' 44^- 
commonwealth. They permitted, or rather in- 
couraged him to establish a colony of mixed 
people, Greeks and Sicels, at Cale Acte, on the 
northern coast of the iland. This was considered 
by the Agrigentines as a measure inimical to them : 
a war followed; and the Agrigentines, being de- 
feated, were compelled to receive terms of peace 
from Syracuse. Thus^the Syracusan democracy 
became decidedly the leading power among the 
Greeks of Sicily. 

One Sicel town, Trinacia, among all the troubles Diod.i. 1% 
of the iland, had always preserved independency; ^' *^* 
and its people, now alone within Sicily, except the 
Carthaginian garrisons and perhaps the Elymian 
towns, refused to acknowlege the sovereinty of the 
people of Syracuse. This was deemed a sufficient 01. a4, 4. 
cause for war; and the wretched barbarians, after ^^.441. 
a most gallant resistance, were compelled to yield. 
All the principal men, of vigorous age, had first 
fallen in action; the elder, to avoid the ignominy 
and misery of servitude, or of massacre, from the 
hands of their implacable enemies, put themselves 

to 
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to death; the surviving inhabitants were made 
slaves, and the town was destroyed. 

The Syracusans, having thus overborne opposi- 
tion^ proceeded to take measures for securing the 
dominion they had acquired. They exacted tribute, 
and from time to time augmented the exaction, 
from all the cities of the iland. With the revenue 
thus arising they increased their navy and their 
establishment of cavalry ; and wheti the Pelopon- 
nesian war broke out, Syracuse, by its extent of 
dominion, and its naval force, was among the 
most powerful of the Grecian republics. Its 
alliance was therefore a great object for both the 
contending powers in Greece. As a Dorian 
people, the Syracusans were disposed to favor the 
Peloponnesians, and actually ingaged in their 
confederacy; but as democratical, they were not 
zealous in a cause which was in so great a degree 
the cause of oligarchy. Circumstances moreover 
quickly arose, within therr iland, to prevent them 
from giving that assistance which the Pelopon- 
nesians hoped, and which, strong as Syracuse was 
in marine, had its force been exerted while Athens 
was weak from pestilence and revolt, might have 
^ven a very different turn to the war. 

But the empire of d^nocracy being of course 
oppressive, opporttmity only was wanting for 
revolt against that of Syracuse. The Leontipes, 
whether suffenng more than others, or incouraged 
l)y better hope of forein assistance, were the first 

to 



• This date is gathered |rom the circumstances. Thucy- 
dides has not specified the time vrhen the war began, and 
Piodoms is inaccurate. 
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to resist. They were of Ionian origin, from 
CheJcis in Euboea, and their revolt was a signal 
for all the Ionian states in Sicily to take anns 
against Syracuse. The powerful city of Rhegium 
in Italy, whose people were also partly of Chalci- 
dian race, joined them. Camarina moreover, 
originally a Dorian city (how repeopled, after the 
removal of its inhabitants to Syracuse under 
Gelon^ we are not informed), having however 
particular quarrel with Syracuse, joined the 
Ionian confederacy. But all the other Dorian 
cities, more numerous and powerful than the 
lonion, adhered to the Syracusans ; and the £pi- 
zephyrian Locrians of Italy concurred in their 
alliance. 

In the fifth year of the Peloponnesian war, B.C. 427. 
during the revolt of Lesbos and the sedition of 
Corcyra, the Syracusans, already undisputed 
masters of the field, blockaded Leontini by land 
and sea. The Ionian towns then all trembled 
for- their fate : a subjection still more severe than 
that which had excited the revolt, would be the 
certain consequence of the fall of Leontini, which 
Ihey were unable to rdieve. In these circum- 
stances, and under these apprehensions, they 
turned thdr thoughts to Athens, as the mother- 
State of the Ionian blood ; and a deputation was ' 
seat thither to request assistance, urging the claim, 
BOt only of consanguinity, but of antient treaties 
of alliance. 

Th« factions of Sicily, and the generaJ preva- 
lence of democracy, had promoted <he cultivation 
pf oratory. Gorgias of Leontini is reported to 

have 
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have been die first rhetorician who reduced hi« 
profession to an art, which he taught for pay, and 
he was at this time in high reputation. Gorgias, 
according to Diodorus, was placed at the head of 
the embassy to Athens; and the novelty of his 
artificial and flowery eloquence, tho afterward 
justly reprobated by maturer Attic taste^ is said 
to have then wonderfully captivated the Athenian 
people. The season was, however, favorable for 
the effect of his talents : the rebellious Mitylenaeans 
had recently yielded to the arms of Paches; and 
the Athenian interest triumphed in Corcyra, under 
the auspices of the Athenian admiral Eurymedon, 
through the horrid massacre of the oligarchal party 
there. Nor were inducements v^anting for the 
interference of the Athenian government in the 
affairs of Sicily.. The Peloponnesians derived 
thenCe supplies of com, which, by a squadron in 
the Sicilian seas, or rather, according to the 
manner of cruizing among the antients, on the 
Sicilian coast, it was proposed to stop. Hopes 
moreover were entertained that, under the name 
of alliance, the Athenian dominion might be ex- 
tended in Sicily; vtiiich would bring, at the same 
time, increase of income to the state, increase of 
office and emolument for powerful men, and in- 
crease of importance, with opportunities for profit, 
regular and irregular, to every Athenian citizen. 
Thus incited, in opposition to the salutary advice 
left them as a legacy by their great minister 
B. C. 427- Pericles, the Athenians ingaeed in the affairs of 
Sicily. A squadron of twenty ships of war, under 
Laches son of M^lanopus, and Charoeades son of 

Euphiletus, 
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Euphiletus, bring in the autumn sent to assist the sect. 
Leontines, took its station in the friendly port of v— .^;_^ 
Rhegium. 

The immediate effect of this reinforcement, as Thucjd. 
appears from the tenor of the narrative of Thucy- Jti4.c.a6» 
dides, was, that the blockade of Leontini by sea 
was given up or became ineffectual, and supplies 
could be introduced. In the winter an expedition 
was undertaken by the Athenian commanders, 
against the Liparaean, called also the iEolian 
ilands, inhabited by a colony of Greeks from 
Cnidos. The Liparaeans held alhance with the Thucyd. 
Syracusans, and probably were troublesome to*'^'^'^' 
the Rhegians and their allies by maritime depre- 
dation. The measures of the Athenians against 
them however faiJed. In the following summer the B. C.426. 
relief of Leontini from the land blockade being p'wfgf 
attempted, Charceades fell in action. Laches^ Thutyd. 
nevertheless, conducting the allied forces against * ^ ** ^' 
Messena, took that city by capitulation, and then 
sailing to the Epizephyrian Locrian coast, ravaged 
the country, defeated the Locrians, who came ibid, 
out to protect it, and took the small town of 
Peripolium. 

In the next winter an attempt was made against c. 103. 
the citadel of Nessa in Sicily, held by a Syracusan 
garrison ; but the allies were compelled to retire 
with loss. The Syracusans then, decidedly supe- 
rior by land, but excluded by a squadron of only 
twenty trirenaes from their own seas, where they 
had long been accustomed to command, resolved 
to restore their marine, of Jate n^lected, and 
give battle to the enemy's fleet. Intelligence of 

VOL. IV. c this 
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CHAP, this was forwarded to Athens, with a request for 
reinforeement ; and, the success abeady obtained 
incouraging the Athenian government, it was de- 
termined to send such a fleet as should at once 
give superiority b^ond competition at sea, and, 
it was hoped, command speedy success in tiie final 
object of the war. Pythodorus son of Isolochus 
was forwarded immediately with a small squadron 
to supersede Laches in the command in chief, 
while triremes were preparing in the port of 
Peiraeus, to follow in spring, under Euiymedon 
son of Theocles, and Sophocles son of Sostratidas, 
which should make the number of the rdieving 
fleet fdxty. 

This change in the command seems not to have 
been advantageous. The conduct of Laches in 
Italy and Sicily had been appexently judicious 
and vigorous, and, for the force he commanded, 
succe^^l ; and the situatioha in which we after- 
ward find him, prove that his eslimalioa was not 
mean in Athens or in Greece. He was^tfee person 
to whom, together wilh Nicias, the Lax^smonian 
government always applied, when business was to 
be transacted with the government of Athens. 
Wbi&x the truce for fifty years was made with 
Lacedeem^on, be was the person appdnted to the 
dignified office of pronouncing the prayer, that the 
eve^t mj^t be fortunate for th^ commoawealth : 
when the war broke out between Araos and Lace^ 
d^nnon, he commanded the Athenian auxiliary 
forces in the army of the Argian confederacy; 
and he lost his Kfe, as we have seen, in conducting 
the gallant, and, for the circumstances, successful 

retreat 
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retreat of those troops, from the unfortunate field sicr 
of Mantineia. His successor in the Sicilian com- » ^ » 
mand began his operations inauspiciously : debark- Thncyd. 
ing his forces on the Locrian coast, near the town '^ ^ ^^^ 
of PeripoUum, which Laches had taken, he was 
attacked by the Locrians, and comp^ed to retire 
with loss. 

Hie foltowing spring was rendered remarkable c. 106. 
by an eruption of mount JEtna, the third remem- , 
bered among the Greeks, from then: first establish- 
ment in Sicily. The boiling matter overflowed a 
part of the Catanian territory, but did not affect 
the town. In the bepnning of summer, faction B.C. 426. 
disabling the Rhegian government, and the Athe*' ^^y\, 
nian general being either weak or remiss- in his ^- ^* ^' ^- ^ 
command, the Syracusans, through intelligence in 
Messena, recovered that important place. It was 
about this time that Demosthenes ingaged in his 
extraordinary attempt at Pylus, which ended so 
advantageously for Athens. Intelligence arrived 
at Syracuse, that the fleet under Eurymedon and 
Sophocles, destined to reinforce Pythodorus, in-* 
stead of advancing from Corcyra, was returned to 
the Peloponnesian coast, and likely to he detained 
thane; The opportunity seemed fietvorable for the 
Syracusans to try a naval action ; but they could 
assemble, in the harbour of Messena, no more 
than thirty triremes. Pythodorus however had J. 5. c. 33. 
oftly sixteen Athenian and eight Rhe^an. Coming 
to action, nevertheless, in that strait so celebrated 
flor the poetical terrors of Charybdis and Scylla, 
h^ gained the advantage, but it was not decisive. 
. tlie circumstances of Camarina then, sedition 
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CHAP, raging, and the Syracusan party nearly prevailing, 
- ^ ^ ' induced him to lead his whole fleet thither. He 
saved Camarina, biitthe opportunity of his absence 
fms taken, by the enemy^ for marching against 
Naxus, a Chalcidian city, of the Ionian confede- 
racy, not far from Messena. The Naxians however 
w ere fortunate in alliance with the Sicel barbarians, 
of their neighborhood ; who no sooner heard of the 
distress of their friends, than they came, in large 
force, to their relief. The Sicels attacked the be- 
sieging army: the Naxians sallied opportunely; 
of the Messenians and others, of the Dorian army, 
to the amount of more than a thousand were killed 
upon the spot, and, of the rest, only a small pro- 
portion escaped the hands of the pursuing barba- 
rians. The Syracusan fleet, deprived of a land- 
force on which it could depend for protection, 
such was the antient marine, dared no longer 
await the return of the Athenian fleet to Messena. 
The Leontines, the blockade of their town by land 
having been already abandoned, then marched: to 
cooperate with the Athenian fleet, in an attack 
upon Messena. The attempt however . failed ; 
and, the Athenian armament remaining inactive 
during the rest of the summer and all the following 
wintei*, tho hostilitifes were continued a^aong the 
Sicilian Greeks, nothing important resulted. 
Thucyd. Meanwhile the fame of the various successes of 
&seq. Athens, and <ftf the general turn in the fortune of 
the war, contrary to the expectation of all Greece, 
iti favor of that ambitious ^nd restless republic, 
raised alarm among thinking men ; and this was in- 
creased by the arrival oAhc fleet under Eurymedon 

and 
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znd Sophocles in the Sicilian seas. During the sect 
winter, Camarina and Gela, neighbor cities of ^ — ^ 
jSicily, not actuated by any extensive view, but 
meerly considering the separate convenience of 
their own communities, concluded a peace be- 
tween themselves, for themselves only ; each city 
holding itself bound to the conditions of its former 
confederacy, for all purposes of war against otlier 
states. But the superior political importance of 
Syracuse gave larger views to its leaders ; among 
whom Hermocrates son of Hermon was rising to 
Eminence, for abilities, courage, activity, and, 
above all, for a disposition truly patriotic. The 
small beginning of peaceful. measuxes made by the 
Camarinaeans and Geloans, appeared to Hermo* 
crates a favorable opening for proposals for a 
general peace. He first prevailed with his own 
city, and then procured a congress of ministers, at 
Gela, from all the cities of the iland. A variety 
of clashing interests, among so many little states, 
made accommodation difficult ; but the eloquence 
of Hermocrates displayed so forcibly the danger 
of forein interference, and particularly of Athenian 
interference, and urged so plausibly the evident 
disinterestedness of Syracuse, decidedly superior 
in the wkr, and no way pressed to promote peace 
but by the desire of benefits and the apprehension 
of evils which would involve all Siicily, that he 
finally prevailed. A general peace was concluded, 
by the conditions of which every city retained 
what it held at the time, except that, for a sfipu- 
lated sum, the Syracusans restored Morgantina to 
the Camarin«ans. 
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CHAP. The success of Hermocrotes in this negotiation 
effectually checked the ambitious views of the 
Athenians upon Sicily. The commanders of tlie 
fleet, seeing no opportunity of farther service to 
their country, sailed home. Indignation however 
met them' from their soverein the people, for per- 
mitting their allies to make peace: Pythodorus 
and Sophocles were punished with banishment. 
The services of Eurymedon, at Corcyra and at 
Pylus, apparently saved him from so severe a 
sentence, but he was condemned in a fine. 



SECTION II. 

New Troubles in SkUy: Nexv Interference of Athens; stopped 
by the Peace between Athens and Laceiaanon. Assistance 
solicited from Athens by Egesta against SeHnus, Contention 
of Parties at Athens : Banishment of Hyperboku, Assistance 
to Egesfa voted by the Athenian Assembly: NiciaSy Aki- 
UadeSy and Lamachus, appointed to command. Mutilation of 
the Terms of Mercury : Completion of the Preparations for 
the SidUan Expedition, and Departure cf the Fleet, 

Thacyd. HsRMOCRATES, it appears, had no idea, and, 
^' ^' ^ indeed, Thucydides seems to have had no idea, 
of the possibility of molding all. die Sicilian Greek 
municipal governments into one commonweaMb, 
or even of establishing among them an elective 
fisderal union. The Sicilian patriot is represented, 
by the statesman-historian, admonishing the con- 
gress only to exclude forein interference, and such 
wars as might arise among themselves would have 
no very important ill consequences. Through 
such extreme deficiency in Grecian politics, new 

*^ troubles 
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troubtes quickly arose in Sidly. Titfie and Vtiiioils 
circumstaticei^ had greatly altered the state of 
property in all the Sicilian commonwealth^^ since 
that incomplete and iniquitous partition bf lands, 
which had been made» on the gefieral establish- 
mant of damocratical government, after the ex- 
pulsion of the family of Gelon. In other cities 
the poor rested under their lot ; but in Leontini , 
they were warm in project for a fresh and equal 
partition; and, to strengthen themselves against 
the party of the wealthy, they carried, in the 
general assembly, a decree for associating a num- 
ber of new citizens. The landowners, thus, not 
only upon the point of being depnved of their 
patrimonies, but exposed to every kind and degree 
of oppression from democratical despotism, applied 
tJO Sjracuse for protection ; and, with assistance 
thence, 'expelled all the lower people. Whether 
it might have been possible, by any milder expe- 
dient, to have obtained any reasonable -security 
for themselves, considering all we learn of the 
common temper of faction among the Greeks, 
must appear at least doubtful. It was however 
hardly possible that the violent measure adopted 
could place Ihem at ease. Having only their 
slave* to divide offices with them, the business 
and the burden of arms must be exclusively thehr 
own, in circumstance! requiring the most watchful 
attention of a garrison. For not only the. worst 
evils that man can inflict on man were constantly 
to be apprehended from the vengeance of the 
expelled, but the produce of their £elds could 
not be Vindicated, and their subsistence hisured, 

c 4 without, 
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c>UAP. without if not constant exertion, yet constant 
'^ — V — ' readiness for exertion, against plunderers. The 
Syracusans therefore carrying their liberal kind- 
ness so far as to offer all the Leontine landowners 
admission into the number of Syracusan citizens, 
all migrated to Syracuse, an,d Leontini was totally 
deserted. 

What, in their new situation, offended or 
alarmed these men, apparently so generously re- 
^ lieved, we are not informed ; but there seems 
ground for conjecture that it was some violenccy 
committed or threatened, by the democratical 
party in Syracuse. A number of them quitted 
that city in disgust, and seizing a part of the town 
of Leontini, called Phoceae, and a fort in the 
Leontine territory named Bricinniae, they invited 
their own expelled lower people to join them. 
Many of these, who. had been wandering about 
Sicily, mostly in sufficient distress, accepted the 
invitation ; and predatory war upon the Leontine 
and Syracusan territories became the resource of 
all for subsistence. 

Intelligence of the expulsion of all the commop- 
alty from the principal Ionic city of Sicily wquld 
not be received with satisfaction at Athens. It 
was quickly followed by information of the partial 
revival of the democracy of Leontini, through the 
establishments made in Phocese and Bricinniae. 
The resolution was then taken to send ministers 
to Sicily, to discover the strength of the Athenian 
interest throughout the iiand, and to proipote a 
B.C. 4iw. league hostile to Syracuse. Phaeax son of Era- 
?!\^i!i. .siatiatus was sent, with two others, to wanage 

tliis 
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this business ; and he seems to have conducted it 
ably. Urging, both in public harangue and in 
colloquial communication, the notorious oppres- 
sion of the Leontine people, and the evident dispo- 
sition of Syracuse to assume tyrannical sovereinty 
over all Sicily, he succeded with the ^powerful 
states of Agrigentum and Camarina. At Gela he 
, failed ; and finding no promising prospect in any 
other city, he passed through the country of the 
Sicels to Bricinniae. The garrison there however 
was greatly incouraged by his information of the 
alliances he had procured for them in Sicily, and 
by his assurances of assistance from . Athens. 
Returning then homeward by sea In the usual 
course, by the Italian coast, in his way he ^added 
to the Athenian interest in those parts by ah 
advantageous treaty which he concluded with the 
Epizephyrian Locrians. 

This prosperous beginning toward a restoration 
of Athenian influence in Sicily, through a revival 
of troubles among the Grecian colonies there, was 
early checked by the event of the battlq of 
Amphipolis, which happened in the summer of 
the same year. The negotiations for peace be- 
tween Athens and Lacedaemon, begun in the 
. succeeding autumn, were brought to a conclusion 
in the following, spring* The party of Nicias 
then predominated : the maxims of Pericles a^n 
swayed the Athenian councils ; views of farther 
acquisition to the dominion of the commonwealth 
were rejected, and all interference in the affairs of 
Sicily dropped. 

The interest of the principal states of Greece 

in 
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CHAP, in Sicilian affairs thus ceasing, for near six years 
xviiL ^^ j^^^ j^^j^ information concerning them. But) 

in that interval, two small republics, toward the 
western end of the iland, Selinus and Egesta, be- 
came ingaged in that kind of domestic war, which, 
according to the political doctrine maintained by 
Thucjd. Hermocrates, in his speeches to the Sicilian con- 
gress, coukl have no important ill consequences, 
were foreiu interference only excluded. The Seli- 
nuntines obtained assistance from Syracuse ; which 
was within the proposal of Hermocrates for in- 
suring general safety and happiness to Sicily. But 
die Egestans found themselves thus effectually 
deprived of their portion of safety and happiness 
uttong the Sicilian people; for they were pre- 
sentiy blockaded by sea and land. It behooved 
them to find, if possible, assistance equally power- 
ful with that of Syracuse; but within Sicily it was 
impossible. Pressed therefore by the apprehen- 
sion of what usually befel a captured town from a 
Grecian enemy, they determined to seek forein 
aid; and none appeared so likely to be obtained 
B. C. 416. and to be effi^^tual as that of Atiiens. Ministers 
p!*^i 16. were accordingly sent, who urged arguments which 
might not unreasonably have weight with the 
Athenian people. * The Syracusans,' they ob- 
served, ' had already exterminated the Leontines, 
\ a people connected with the Athenians, not only 
^ by antient alHance, but by blood. If this passed 

* wltti impunity, and not this only, but that domi- 

* neering people were permitted to go on oppress- 
' ing all the allies of Athens in Sicily, tet it be 
' considered what a fon;e mi^t accroe to the 

* Peloponnesian 
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^ Paloponnesian confederacy, in a future-, nay, a 
^ now impending war.' To these arguments 
assurances were added, that the Egestans wanted 
only troops, their wealth being ample. 

Athens was at this time more than usually 
a^tated by faction. Alcibiades, checked in his 
ambitious views by the event of the sedition of 
Argos, which had nearly annihilated his extraor- 
dinary influence in Peloponnesus, was looking 
around for new opportunity of enterprize, and his 
purpose to ingage the commonwealth in war again 
was notorious. The party Of Nicias dreaded war 
on its own account, but still more on account of 
the increato of influence and authonty which would 
insue to Alcibiades; and they vigilantly opposed 
aU his measures. This contest was favorable to 
Hyperbolus, who had still great weight, through 
the support of that body of the citizens which had 
raised Cleon to greatness. Hyperbolus had nearly 
overborne Nicias by vehemence of railing and by 
threatening prosecutions; but he could not so 
overbear Alcibiades. Against him therefore he 
directed another kind of policy. The vast ambi- 
tion of Alcibiades, his splendid manner of living, pint. vit. 
and the superiority he affected in everything, gave ^^^ 
occasion for the suggestion, which was sedulously 
circulated among the ptople, that his power and 
influence were greater than couM be safe in a 
democracy, and that the ostracism was necessary 
to bring men to a just level. Alcibiades and his 
friends were alarmed at this idea, and at the 
readiness with which the people appeared to re- 
ceive it. They endevored at first to counterwork 

it 
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CHAP, it by urging, that not Alcibiades, whose power 
rested intirely on the favor of the people, but 
Nicias and the aristocratical party, were the per- 
sons really to be feared; and the banishnlent of 
the head of that party would best restore a just 
equilibrium in the commonwealth. Hyperbolus 
used all his art to inflame the dispute, and at the 
same time to set the people equally against both 
the leaders. His influence, was such, that it was 
evidently in his power to decide which of the two 
should be banished. But he had a politician to 
incounter, such as Cleon never met with. Alci- 
biades communicated with Nicias : an assembly 
of the people was held; both collected their 
strength; and Hyperbolus was named a^ a person/ 
by his weight, influence, and seditious designs, 
dangerous*to the commonwealth. The people were 
surprized; for no man of his mean condition was^ 
ever before proposed as a subject for the ostra- 
cism. But the Athenian people loved a joke; 
and this appeared a good one : they would honor 
him by ranking him with Miltiades, Aristeides, 
Themistocles, and Cimon. To the * whim of a* 
thoughtless multitude was added all the weight of 
interest pf Alcibiades and Nicias, and the banish- 
ment of Hyperbolus was decided. 

The coalition of parties, however, • lasted no 
longer than to strike this blqw against a man whom 
both feared. One was still as earnest for war as 
the other anxious to maintain peace. The embassy 
from Egesta afforded an opportunity such as Alci- 
biades wished. As general of the commonwealth, 
for he still held that office, he received the ministers 

in 
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in thejnost favorable mannei:,. and warmly re- 
commended their cause to the people. None of 
his measures seem to have been opposed with 
more effort by the party of Nicias. For a time 
they prevented any decision in favor of the 
Egestans. But at length the various arguments 
and repeated supplications, which the authority 
and injQuence of the general gave opportunity to 
urge, in some degree prevailed with the people. 
In the autumn of the sixteenth year of the war, 
while the Melians were still resisting the Athenian 
forces, and about the time that the Lacedaemo- 
nians were so inefficiently employed in establishing 
their Argian friends inOrneae, commiaaioners were 
sent into Sicily to gain information of the state of 
things, and particularly to inquire whether the 
Egestans really possessed those fimds, for sup- 
porting a large armament, which their ministers 
pretended. 

In the following spring, the commissioners B.C. 415, 
returned, accompanied by new ministers from pj*w.'i7. 
Egesta; who brought with them sixty talents in ?\"^^^g 
silver, about fifteen thousand pounds sterling, as a 
month s pay in advance for sixty triremes, which 
they were directe^i to request. With this specious 
vpucher in their hands, they were introduced into 
the Athenian assembly. The commissioners, de- 
voted to the party of Alcibiades^ concurred with 
them in every representation, true .or false, that 
might induce the people to vote the assistance 
desired ; not scrupling to add their . testimony to 
the assertion, that the sum produced bore but a 
small proportion to the resources of the treasury 

of 
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CHAP, of Effetta and the wealth of its temples. This 

XVTTT 

■ was found afterward to be a gross imposition; 
but the assembly was persuaded, and the decree 
passed for sending the sixty triremes. 

The policy of Alcibiades upon this occasion, 
unnoticed by Plutarch and all the later writers, is 
however not very defectively unfolded in the simple 
and concise statement of facts by Thucydides. Tho 
Nicias so vehemently opposed the favorite measure 
of Alcibiades, yet Alcibiades would not appear the 
opponent of Nicias : on the contrary, he would use 
the weight and influence of Nicias against Nicias 
himself. The decrise for sending a force to Sicily 
N being carried, die commandos were to be named. 

The pardzans of Alcibiades were still the proposers 
of aH measures, yet Nicias was named first in 
command; Alcibiades second; and, for a third, 
Ariatoph. LamaChus was chosen; a man of birth, who, tiio 
v.^697.6oi. yet ip the prime of life, had seeh much service, 
T.'&J!^^' but a soldier of fortune, of a dissipated turn, and 
of no great weight, either by abilities or property. 
Instructions were then voted; that the generals 
should use the force committed to th^n, first, to 
give security to Egesta against the Selinuntines; 
then to restore the commonwealth c^ Leontini; 
and afterward to take any measures they mi^t 
judge proper for promoting the Athenian interest 
in Sicily. For carrying into effect these purposes, 
it was decreed that they should have discretionary 
pow«rs. 

Such rapid decision could not but be hazardous, 
where the measures of executive government were 
directed by a wfadb people. But it was the object 
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of Aidbiades and his party not to let popular sect. 
passion cool. Four days only were allowed before 
a second assembly was bdd, to decide upon .the 
detail of the armament, and to grant any requisi- 
tioii of the gentf als, for wUch a vote of the people 
might be necessary. Nicias, unprepared before 
te oppose a decree which had appointed him to a 
gnat oommaiid nnscm^t, but disapproving the 
purpose, which he knew to be really the conquest 
of Sicily, now stepped forward to admonish the 
mnhitudis his soverein. 

^ To mgj^ to Atheniaai\tempets/ he said, ^ that 
m nason tiiey ahould rather take measures to 
secure what they already posse&a, iban ingage 
in w3d projects for fiurther acquisition, I fear 
will he vain; yet I think it my duty to endevor 
to showyou howrash and unadvised your present 
purpose^ is. Wiliua Greece you seem to imagine 
yourselves at peace: yet some of the most power- 
ful i^tBS, of tiie confederacy with which you have 
been atwar^ hatag not yet acceded to the treaty, 
and some of the articles axe still controverted by 
all. in sfaoBt, it. ia not a peace, but meeriy a 
dubious suspenston of hostilities, prolonged by 
tsuf^day; truc^ whidi will ludd only tiU some 
mis&rtanebefal us, or till Lacedeenum give Ae 
word fbr war. At the same time your antient 
subjects^ the Chaicidkn» of Thrace, have been 
years in a rebdUon which they are still main- 
taining; asud some otheais, whom you esteem 
d^)eiident states, pay you but a precarious obe- 
dience. Is it not^ then extr^ie impolicy to incur 
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needlessly new and great dangers, with the view 
to increase a dominion already so insecure? 
^ As to the dominion which Syracuse may 
acquire in Sicily, which some desire to represent 
as highly alarming, far from an object of appre- 
hension, it would rather give us security. For 
while Sicily is divided, each state will court the 
favor of the Lacedaemonians, who profess them- 
selves the protectors of independency; but when 
once the Syracusans are mastei^ of all, they 
will be less forward in connection with Lacc- 
daemon, and more cautious of opposing the 
Athenians ; whose cause is similar to theirs, and 
whose interest congenial. 
* For myself,' continued Nicias, ^ at my years, 
and after the long course of services in which 
my fellowcitizens have been witnesses of my 
conduct, I mayi venture to say that no man is 
less anxious for his personal safety. I have 
large property, through which my welfare is 
intimately connected with that of the common^ 
wealth. But we owe both life and fortune to 
our country; and I hold that man to be a good 
citizen who is duly careful of both. If then 
there is among you a young man, bom to great 
wealth and splendid situation, whose passion for 
distinction has nevertheless, led him far to ex- 
ceed, in magnificence, both what : suited his 
means and what became his situation ; . if he is > 
now appointed to a command above his years, 
but ^th which, at his years especially, a man is 
likely to be delighted; above all, if repairs are 
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wanting to a wasted fortune, winch may make sect. 
such a command desirable to him, tho ruinous v 
to his country, it bdiooves you to beware how 
you accede to. the advice of such a counsellor. 
I dread indeed tihe warm passions of that crowd 
of youths, the followers and supporters of the 
person of whom I speak : and notwithstanding 
the decree of the last assembly, all men of sober 
judgement ought yet to interfere, and prevent 
rash undertakii^s, of a magnitude that may in- 
volve, with their failure, the downfall of the 
commonwealth. If therefore, honored as I am, 
by the voice of my country, with appointment 
to the chief command of the intended expedi- 
tion, I may presume, to advise, it shall be, that 
the expedition be not .undertaken; that the 
Sicilians be left still divided by their seas from 
Athens ; that the Egestans, as without commu- 
nication with Athens they ingaged in war with 
the Seliniintines^ sd, without our interference 
they accommodate their differences ; and that, 
in future, the Athenians ingage in no alliances 
with states which, in their own distress, will 
claim assistance, but in the distress of Athens, 
could afford none,' 

Alcibiades, thus particularly called upon, mount- 
ed ' the bema . to re|)ly . He began with insisting 
upon his just pi^tension to the high command to 
which he was raised, and with glorying in the ex- 
travagances of which he was accused. ^My 
* ancestors before me,' he said,, * have been 
^ honored jGpx tJM^ yi^ry conduct which is now 
^ imputed to me as criminal. I own, and it is 
VOL. IV. D my 
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my bo^t, that I have exceeded- them all in 
magnificence, and I claim m^t with my country 
for it. The supposition had gained, throughout 
Greece, that Athens was ruined by ike war. I 
have shown that ah individual of Athens could 
yet outdo what any prince or state had ever 
done. I sent seven chariots to the Olympian 
festival, and ^dned the first, the second, and 
the fourth prizes : and the figure I mamtained 
throughout, at that meeting of the whple Greek 
nation, did not dispaiage the splendor of my 
victory. Is this a criftie? On the contrary, it. 
is heId.l>ondrable by die customs of Greece, 
and refleote honor and renown, even on the 
cioufttry of those who exhibit such magnificence. 
Witi^ regard then to my extravagance, as it has 
been' called, at home, whether in public enter- 
ttunmeAts or in whatever else, perhaps I may 
have drawn on me the envy of some of our own 
citizens: but stmngersf are more juBt; and in 
my Uberality and hospitality they a(fanire the 
gi^^tnesB of the commot^iwealth. 
^ If th^ even in these things, comparatively 
m^r private concerns^ I^have deserved weD of 
my country, let it be inquired what *my public 
conduct has been. Glory, I will own, I ardently 
desife; but how havk I sought to acquire si, and 
ivhai has been my success? Hav6 I promoted 
rash ente/prize? Have I been forward, as it is 
said youth id apt to be, to in^gb thd common- 
wealth, %fldly and without foresight, inhazardoi/s 
War? Or was it I who, by nogotia'tioiir without 
either danger or expence to yourselves, brought 

. . ^ all 
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* atH PelopDfthesus to fight ybur bafttes for "you 
aigaitifft LacedaenHod, and reduced that long- 
dreaded rival stale Ifo risk i^' existence at Man- 
tiiida, - m arms^ ^gaitidt its own . antient allies ? 
If silc^h Itttve been m.y sisrvicesi, o& first ei^tering 
upon pttMic business, you need not, 1 hope, ifear 
but -my greater experience will now^be ad^ian- 
t^eous to you. 

^ With regard flfieh to Nicicis, who has long 
and honorably selrvM you in the high sitaation 
of general of the commonweattii, dibu^ he has 
been expressing himself acrimetiiousfy ^against 
me,' I readily acknowlege his imerit, and have 
rx6 objection to sehre trith him : on the contrary, 
I think • it woidd become your wisdom to em- 
ploy tts togethier. Nicias has the reputation of 
cautious prudeiice, and singular good fortune; I 
am sfeiid to be more than prudently enterprizing. 
For wiBint of enterprize his wisdom, and the 
good fortune with which the gods have been 
accustomed to bless it, will be unavailing to the 
comnionivealdi : checked by his prudence, my 
disposition to ehterprii:e cannot be dangerous. 
^ To corne then to the question ihore immedi- 
ately before the assembly, the opportunity now 
offered to the commonwealth, for acquisition in 
Sicily, ought not to be neglected. The power 
of the SiciBans, which some would teach you to 
fear, has been much exaggerated. They are a 
mixfed people, little attadied to one anottier, 
litfe attached to a^ country which they consider 
as scarcely theirs; and little* disposed to risk 
either person or fortune for it; but always ready 
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for any change, whether of political connection, 
or of local establiahment, that may offer any 
advantage, or relieve from any distress. Nor is 
their military force such as some have pr^wded ; 
several Grecian states and all the barbarians of 
the ilandi will be immediatdy in your interest. 
Distracted then by faction, as it is well known 
the rest are, negotiation, well managed, may 
soon bring more to your party. 
^ But is endevored to alarm you with appre- 
hensions of invasion from Peloponnesus. With 
regard to this, late experience has demonstrated 
what may suffice us to know. The Pelopon- 
nesian^ are always able to overrun the open 
countiy q( Attica even when none of our force 
is absent on forein service; and, should the 
expedition now proposed take place, they can 
do no more. Ought we then to abandon allies, 
whom treaties ratified by oath bind us to pro- 
tect? Is it. a ju^t reason for so failing in our 
iugagements, that those allies are unable to 
afford us mutual protection? It was suiely not^ 
to obtain Egestan forces for the defence of 
Attica that the treaty was made; but to pre- 
vent our ^emies in Sicily from injuring Attica, 
'by finding them employment within their own 
iland. It has been by readiness to assist all, 
whether Greeks or barbarians, that our empire, 
and ALL empire, has been acquired. Nor, let 
me add, is it now in our choice how far we will 
stretch our command; for, possessing empire, 
we must maintain it, and rather extend than 
permit any diminution of it; or wie shall, more 
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' even than weaker states, risk our own subjection 
^ to a forein dominion. I will then detain you 
' no longer than to observe, that the command 
^ which we possess of the sea, and the party of 
^ which we are assured in Sicily, will sufficiently 
^ ihable us to keep what we may acquire, and 
^ sufficiently insure means of retreat if we should 
^ fail of our purpose; so that, with much to hope, 
' we have, from any event of the proposed expe- 
\ dition, little to fear. I am therefore firmly of 
^ opinion that your decree for it ought not to be 
^ rescinded.' 

This speech of Alcibiades was rec^ved with Thucyd. 
loud and extensive applause. It was followed by * ^' *^* 
speeches of the Egestan and Leontine ministers, 
imploring pity and urging the faith of treaties, 
which also had their, effi^ct; and at length the 
disposition of a lai^e majority of the people to 
favor the purpose of Alcibiades became so evident, 
that Nicias would not any longer directly oppose 
it. But, as first of the generals elect, it was his 
privilege to name the force that he judged requisite 
for the enterprize; and he thought to damp the 
present ardor, and excite a litde reflection, by 
naming what, he expected, for the Athenian com- 
monwealth to send on distant service, would be 
deemed extravagantly great. White therefore he 
appeared to accede to the general wish, he ende- 
vored to divert it from its object by reciting the 
difficulties that would oppose its accomplishm^t 
^ We have, at present,' he said, * for allies in 
^ Sicily, the Egestans, semibarbarians, and the 
' Leontines, who scarcely exist as a people. It 
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is to be hoped that Naxus and Catana, on 
account of their connection by blood, with the 
Leontines and with Athens, may be induced to 
join us : but there ajre, :faegide the«se, seven inde- 
pendent Grecian cities in Sicily, on whose oppo- 
sition we may rdy';'all of th«n possessing 
regular forces of land and sea, with funds to 
maintain them; and especially Selinus and 
Syracuse, the first objects of the war. The 
Syracusans, in addition to considemble wealth 
of their own, command tribute from the barba- 
rians of the iland. But the two points in which 
they will principally have advantage over us, 
ace the possession of a jQumerous cavalry, axxd 
of tiie stores which a plentiful country affords; 
while we must depend up^ precarious Stupplias 
by sea. In addition therefcn-e to a powerfid' 
fleet, an army, sudh as we have been accustomed 
to send on forrin service, will be very unequal 
to the object. Unless wie obtain other allies 
thaa the Egestans, such a force could not stir,^ 
in Sicily, for the cavalry alone of the enemy. 
It must then be. considered that we shall not 
only be far from' home, but far also from any 
territory under iour command. Supplies will 
therefore reach us, not (witibout risk and dfflculty 
at all timeis; but during the four winter months, 
scarcely an advice-boat can pass to us. These 
tbings considered, it appears that, beside a laige 
tforce of regular heavy-armed of our alUes arid 
subjects, in addition to what it may be advisable' 
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' to 3(?id Qf 0(ir owq, if we can obtain any fw sect. 

' hire m Pelopoimesus, it should be done. Since ^^ ■ 

' mpreover to transport so far a body of cavtdiy J^g"'^^,,. 
' capable of opposing the cavalry of the country 
' is impossible, we must add a large force of 
* bowmen and sling^^, who may fit least relieve 
*. oux heavy-armed against Ihe annoyance of the 
' enany'a horse. Our fleet must be superior 
' b^ond competition; otherwise we can have no 
' c^tainty even of subsist^ce; and it will be 
' propter to provide abundantly befor^iand for so 
' numerous an armament, to prevent the distress 
' that might otherwise arise from accidents of 
' winds and seas. Beyond ail things, however, 
' we must be amply supplied with money; be- 
' cause what the Egegtans talk of, I am confident 
' they only talk of. In a word, to. begin our 
' business with any prospect of success, we must, 
' firom the moment we land, be in every point 
' superior to the enemy. This is what the welfare 
' of the commonwealth, I am fiilly persuaded, 
' requires. If any man can convince you that my 
' opinion is unfounded, I Eun ready to resign my 
' command to him.' 
TTie simple prudence of the experienced Nicias «■ «4. 
. was no match for the versatile sagacity .of the 
young politician with whom he had to contend. 
The friends of Alcibiades received this speech 
with the highest approbation; affecting to con- 
sider it not at all as dissuading or discouraging 
the undert^ng, but on the contrary, wisely and 
pi^ovidently recommending what would insure 
success. The whole people were infatuated with 
D 4 the 
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CHAP, the spirit of enterprize. Love of novelty ^ind 
change, with certainty of present pay, and hope 
of they knew not what future acqubition, influ- 
enced the more thoughtless of all ranks; while 
the past successes of Athens, and the evident 
weakness and inefficiency of the Lacedasmonian 
administration, incouraged even the more expe- 
rienced and prudent; insqmuch that if any deeper 
thinkers disapproved, a declaration of tiieir senti* 
ments might have subjected them to the danger of 
being deaned disaffected to the commonwealth, 
and fined, banished, or even capitally condemned, 
according to the momentary caprice of the despotic 
soverein. 
Thacjd. Such being the disposition of the people, Nicias 

was called upon to declare what precisely was the 
force that he thou^t necessary. He would have 
declined in the moment, urging that he wished to 
consult his coUegues; but popular impatience 
would admit no delay, and, overcome with impor- 
tunity, he at length said, that less than a hundred 
triremes and five thousand heavy-armed, with a 
due proportion of bowmen, and slingers (making, 
in the whole, at least thirty thousand men, those 
in the sea-service included) would be insufficient ; 
and that stores and all necessaries should be plen- 
tifully provided to accompany the fleet; which 
ought not to be left dependent upon precarious 
supplies. Popular zeal did not confine itself to 
the meer grant of what was thus demanded : but 
a vote was immediately passed, impowering the 
generals to command, for the exp^lition, what- 
ever they should judge expedi^t for the prosperity 

and 
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und glory of the commonwealth. The ravage made s x ex. 
by the pestilence, at tiie beginning of the war, was 
now in a great degree repaired : the loss in battle 
had never been great; and the revenue, far ex- 
ceeding the ordinary expences of the common- 
wealth, which in peace were trifling, incouraged . 
ambition. Preparation therefore, thus amply 
supplied, was made with a celerity proportioned 
to the zeal of the people. 

During the equipment, and while the popular 
mind was bent with a singular degree of passion 
upon the proposed conquest, injoying already in 
idea large acquisition of sovereinty , whence tribute 
would accrue, such as might give every Athenian 
citizen to be for ever exempt from labor and from 
poverty, without occupation or profession but that 
of arms, everything was suddenly disturbed by a 
strange circumstance^ to which Grecian super- 
stition alone gave any importance. It was a 
custom among the Athenians, derived from very 
early times, when art was rude, to place an im- 
perfect statue of Mercury, the head completely 
carved, the rest generally a block meerly squared, 
in front of every residence, whether of gods or 
men: this custom was still held sacred, and 
neither temple nor house at Athens was without 
one of those formless guardians. In one night 
the greatest part of them had the face mutilated 
by -persons unknown. Alarm and indignation 
immediately filled the city : the matter was taken 
up most seriously by ma^strates and people: 
however the act of ill-designing men, it was very 

generally considered as $in omen foreboding ill to 
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CHAP, the propos^ ^xpe^tion; ai^d gr^at rewards. wj^i:^ 
' — v-^ pubUcIj ofiered tQ wy, fre^ or sl$^fe^ who would 
Thucyd. discover the perpetrators. With regard to the 
offence in que^^on, inquiiy and temptatioa were 
equftUy iaeffeictufd ; not the. least discov^ was 
Andoadc m^xle; but inclination was obtained concerning 
Tl^acjd.^^' the mutilatipn of some sta^^s, . some time b^qre, 
i.6.c.»8. i^y yQmj^ men heated with wine, and alsp of a 

profanation of the sacred mysteries, by a mppk 
celebration of them in private houses ; and i^ 0iis 
accusation Alcibiades was inyplved. 
Thucyd. Of the party in oppositjpn to Alcjibia4es wpp 
Aicib!vd"' all whp leaned to oligarchy, and wost of .the most 
p.^i3S!t'.3. powerful men of the commonif^th; whp pdig^ 
nantly bore the superiority assumed by th^|: yp^^g 
man, by whose abilities, as^ji^ted by th^ splendor 
of his birth, and the greatness of his fortun^^ and 
supported by the favor of the pepple, they fovuid 
themselves so overwhelmed, that they had for 
^ some time past submitted in silence. But. the 

present was an opportunity cot to be negl^ted : 
they set themi^eLves instantly to take advan^ge 
from it to ruin Ipim in the favor of the people, that 
foundation of sand on which all power in Athens 
must rest, and then the reins of the commonwealth 
would of course pass into their own hands. The 
report was sedulously propagated, that Aleibiades 
was the principal author of all the late outrages. 
Fqx^ts known, it was said, afforded suffici^t pre^^ 
sumption of iwhat could not be directly proved; 
and the meer style of living of Alcibiades, so i^l- 
becoming the citizen of a commonwealth, and no^ 
toripus to all, for it was display^ ostentatiously^ 

demonstrated 
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demonsts^teid that he 1^4 no moderate pj^Fposes, sect. 
^d that ckothing 1^^ than tiie tyr^jmy of Atheps 
was the ultiinate object of his amUtioD. 

CompariBg the cautious account of Thucydkles 
mdi the Hnown circumstances of the times, the 
temper of party at Athens, and events preceding 
and following, we find strong refison to sisspect, 
tho we cannot he certain, that, not Alcjbiades, 
but the enemies of Alcibiades, were the authors 
of the pro£eiiiation whence the disturbance arose. 
Alcibiades was knowi^, in his revels, to have ccnn- 
mitted irregularities, which would ^ve color to 
suspicioA against him. But the mutilation of 
the Mercuries was no affair of a revel; it was 
evidently a concerted business, conducted with the 
most cautious secresy. Nothing could be niore 
injurious, nothing more necessarily ruinous in its 
consequences to ajU the warmest wishes of Alci- 
biades, than such an event at such a time, and 
nothing could equally favor the purposes: of his 
opponents : nothing therefore more without tmoap* 
tation for him, while the strongest motives might 
urge them to (:ommit the deed iii secret, with the: 
hope of fixing upon him the suspicion. Accord- 
ingly? in no one circumstance pf'his public life 
does Alcibiades seem to have c^iEijctuQtec} himself 
more unexceptionably than under this accusation. 
He neither * avoided inquiry, nor attempted to 
overbear it ; but coming forward with the decent 
confidence of innocence, he earnestly desired im- 
mediate trial, and deprecated only accusation in 
his absence. ^ If guilty,' he said, ^ be was ready 
' to submit to the death which he should deserve : 

Mf 
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* if innocent, he ought to be cleared of the shock- 
' ing imputation ; and as it would be unjust, s9 
^ would it be in the highest degree imprudent to 
^ keep such a charge hanging over a man vested 
' with so great a command/ But, as usual with* 
all factions, what prudence would <lictate for the 
benefit of the commonwealth was, with his oppo- 
nents, but an inferior consideration ; what would 
advance the power of their party was the first. 
Dreading, therefore, his popularity with the army, 
fearing particularly the alienation of the Arg^an 
and M antineian auxiliaries, whom his influence 
principally had obtained for the expedition, and 
apprehensive that blame thus might fall upon 
themselves, they determined neither immediately 
to accuse, nor wholly to give up accusation; and 
they prevailed with the people to decree simply, 
that Alcibiades should hold his command, and 
proceed' on the expedition*. 

This being determined, popular zeal returned to 
its former object, and by midsummer the prepara- 
tions were completed. So great and so splendid 
an armament was never before sent by any Grecian 
state on forein service. The importance of the 
armament itself, the importance and distance of 
its object^ and the popular predilection with which 
it was favored, occasioned extraordinary allowance 
for the equipment. Private zeal contended with 

public ; 

*This is Thucydides's account. According to an oration 
remaining from Isocrates, the accusera of Akibiades were 
punished, which would imply an acquittal of himself. But 
apparently the orator has taken occasion, from a later trans- 
action, to assert so much thus generally, leaving to; his hearers 
to refer it to the time to which it belonged. Isocrat. de bigis, 
P- 133> 134- V. 3. 
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public; the commanders of triremes not sparing 
their own purses, every one to have both his crew 
and his vessel completest, equally for show and 
for service. The daily pay of a drachma, ten- 
pence sterling, was given by the public to every 
private sailor; and the captains added extraor- 
dmary pay to able seamen, and to aU the rowers 
of the upper bench, distinguished by die name 
of Thranites, whose situation was more exposed, 
and whose office both required more skill and was 
more laborious than that of the, Towers of the 
lower benches. The heavy infentry^ all chosen men, 
who, as usual in the Greek service, provided thdr 
own arms and appointments, vied with each other 
in the excellence and good appearance of both. 

On the day named for imbarkation, the Athe- nwcjd. 
nian citizens inrolled for the ex[>edition appeared B.a^ 
on the parade at daybreak, together with those of p}^\\ 
the aQied forces which were then at Athens. The ^^l^ 

8 JttDC 

whole city accompanied their march to Peiraeus ; 
the natives, says the cotemporary historian, divided 
between hope and fear, oh seeing so great a pro- 
portion of the strength of the commonwealth, with 
some relations or friends of every family in it, 
cofifimitted to the rage of elements and the chance 
of war; a!t a distance which, for antient navigation, 
was so great'; while the numerous foreiners more 
calmly gmti^ed their curiosity with so splendid 
and interesting a spectacle. As soon as the imbar- 
kation was completed, and everything prepared for 

getting 

' Thucydides calls it the inost distant as well as the greatest 
expedition ever made by any Grecian state. The coasting 
navigation of the antient^ therefore made Sicily, in his opinion, 
more distant than Egypt. 
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CHAP, getlitig under way, trumpets soundiid for sigiialdf 
^^^7°^. ^flence, And prayers for success were put up to the 
gods ^h more than usual formality, heralds direct- 
iog, and the whole armament uniting their voices. 
Goblets of wine were then produced in every ship, 
and officers and privates together, out of gold and 
silver cups, pdulred libations and drank to the 
prosperity of the armament and of the commott- 
wealth, the citizens and strangers on the beach 
joining in the gaculation. This ceremony bemg 
performed, 1*16 paean was sung, and the whole 
fleet moved for iEgina, thence to take its depar- 
ture for Corcyta- 



SECTION III. 

' Deftds of the Syracnmm Cmutiiutum. lent ^ the ,Mhemm 
Armament, Measures of the Atheman Armament. Ahle 
Conduct of Alciinades, Intrigues, Tunmlt, popular Panky 
and their Consequences at Athens, 

Thucjrd. lxTEi<i<iG£NC£ of the extraoidmary magtdtude 
c. 33. ^£ ^^ Athenian preparations passed from various 
quarters to Syracuse; axid the destination, iii a 
democratical govemmeiit, could not remain a 
secret. Nevertheless it was long before the news 
gained such credit, among the Syracusan people, 
as to produce any measure for obviating the 
thfefttei^ evfi. It is not specific by historians, 
^but the aoqoutit of Thucydideg makes it evident, 
that there had been a revolution in the govern- 
ment of SyraRTuse, or at least a great change in 
Ac administration, since the oBgarchal Leontines 

were 
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ygvBte admitted to the tights of S^^tocosan dtizenB. 
The democratical party nbW bore the sway ; and 
some jeaiouBy toward the noUes, lest preparation 
fer war should throw an increase of power into 
tlieir hands, appears to have influenced the leaders 
of ttie da^. At the same time the cir4;umstances 
of Syracuse, ebvisideidb^y altered since this former 
interference of Alintos iii th$ ai&irs) of Sicily^ were 
sadh as would iiiiflBine the usual f^resmnptioD of 
a dmibcratical government. The Ionian interest, 
loruferly, wi& the ai^sistance of Camarina^ nearly 
balancing die Dcndan, was now snppressed; Syra- 
cuse was the acknowleged head of die Grecian 
name in Sicily ; and the Syracosan people ttudted 
tliat, Excepting the sendbarbavian E^stans and 
the Leimtine freebooters, this Athenians would not 
^nd a friend in the iland, who woaid dare to own 
himarif. 

At length, however, acctiDxuiated actounts ar- 
nvin^ each more alarming than the former, it was 
thou^t proper to convene llie general assmibly. 
The patariotic and able Henuocraies, the peaces- 
maker of Sicily when harrassed by internal war, 
was among the foitmost to prcfpOse. vigprous 
measures against £[>rdn attack. Hej^eaentiiig the Thucyd. 
Adienian armanent as really greit and formidable, '* ^' ^ ^' 
but dangerous to Syracuse only in proportion to its 
deficiency of lexertioA, he proposed to strengthen 
the S3rracQ^an confederacy by conciliating the 
barbadians of the iland, and by ei^tending alBance 
among tbe ItaUazi Greeks : he woiild even make 
ovotares to Carthage, the richest commdnwealth 

upon earth,, aiid therefore ablest to give that kind 

of 
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CHAP, of assistance which was most desirable, as bang 
xvm. 

most efficacious with least danger; and it was 

reasonable to suppose, he said, that apprehension 
of the growing power and extravagant ambition of 
Athens would dispose the Carthaginians to the 
connection. Application ought also to be made 
to Corinth and Lacedsemon, whose favorable 
disposition could not be doubted. Such in gen^:al 
was the negotiation which, in his .ojnnion, th^ir 
circumstances required. With r^rd thea to 
military operation, he was clear that they, ou^t 
to meet invasion before it reached themi : and, 
high as the reputation of the Athenian navy was, 
yet local circumstances gave them such advan- 
tages, that a proper exertion of the naval force 
which the Sicilian states were able to raise, might 
make it impossible for .the Athenians ever even to 
reach the Sicilian coast. This idea was founded 
on the deficiencies of the antient marine; of which 
the words put into the mouth of Hermocrates, by 
the able cotemporary historian, give the clearest 
as well as the most authentic information. ^ The 
Tarentinefi^' said Hermocrates, ^ are our allies;; 
and the Athenian fleet, to go from Corcyra, 
their known place of assembling, to Sicily, must 
first make the lapygian coast, and cannot avoid 
passing Tarentum. The harbor of Tarentum 
therefore should be the station for the greatest 
naval force that can be collected. So numerous 
a fleet, as that of the enemy, cannpt keep exact 
order in the long passage (for so, in Thucydides*s 
narrative, Hermocrates terms it) across the Ionian 
gulph. From the harbor of Tarentum, therefore, 

* we 
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we may chuse our moment of attack, with certain 
advantage. We shall go into action with our crews 
refreshed in a friendly port, and our gallies light; 
the Athenians fatigued with rowing and incum- 
bered with stores : or, should they, at the expence 
of these, prepare for action, we may, if prudence 
require it, retire into our port, and wait for fresh 
advantages. Nor can these fail to offer: for the 
enemy must then again incumber his gallies with 
stores, or risk to suffer from wttit, in the passage 
along a hostile coast. Such being the inconve- 
niencies and the hazards which he must have to 
incounter, I think, if the measure I propose were 
taken, he Would scarcely venture at all to cross 
the gulph.' 

This able advice, to a whole people in assembly Timcja. 
directing executive government, did not find the ' ' ^' ^ 
attention it merited. Many would not yet believe 
that ^e Athenians meant to invade Sicily with 
views of Conquest : some even ridiculed the idea: 
various contradictory opinions were warmly main- 
tained ; and Athenagoras, chief of the democratical 
party, endevored to use the opportunity for carrying 
a point against the nobles. ^ It was rather to be 
^ wished than feared,' he said, ' that the Athenians 
^ would be so mad as to invade Sicily. For him- 

* self, he thou^t them wiser. Peloponnesus itself 
^ was not better able to resist them; and the force 

* of Syracuse alone was superior to double the 

* armament whose approach was represented as 
^ so alarming. No cavalry, he weD kiiew, wa^ 
' imbarked: within Sicily the Athenians could ob- 
' tain none, except tin inconsiderable force from' 
. voL.iv. . E * Egesta; 
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* Egesta; and even their heavy-armed were in- 

* ferior in number to the Syracusan. Such being 

* their deficiency, if, instead of pommencing opera- 

< tions, as they must, from their naval camp, with 

< scarcely a friend within the iland, they possessed 
' a neighboring city equal to Syracuse, even so 
^ their army, Uistead of making conquest, would 
' hardly escape destruction.' Haying declared 
his sentiments against the measures proposed by 
Hermocrates, he • proceeded to invey a^unst him 
and the whole body of the nobles. ' The ambition 
' of young men,' he said, ' panted for military 
^ command; but the city would not so impose a 
^ yoke upon itself. , On the contrary, prosecution 
^ should prevent the seditious purposes of those 
^ who would spred alarm ; and punishment should 
' not fiedl for such offences against the common 

< welfare.' He was proceeding thus in the endevor 
to excite popular passion, wheu^one of thegenerals 
(for the Syracusan constitution fit this time divided 
the chief military command between a board of 
fifteen) interfered wilii &e authority of office. 
He strongly reprobated the attempt to check the 
freedom of debate, and deter individuals from 
declaring their opinion on public afiiedrs^ / When 

hostilities were threatened,' he said^ ^ the welfare 
of the commonwealth unqnestionaUy required 
preparation in due proportion to the danger. 
It should therefore be the cajeof the generals 
to acquire more cerCain intdiigence, than seined 
yet to h&ve been obtained, and in the meantime 
to cominanicate with thedlies of the common- 
wealth, and take all other proper precaution.' 

Wi&out 
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Withoat putting ai^ question to the vote^ he then sect. 
cUsniissed the assembly. ^ — ,^,_ 

While toch, through the defects in Ae consti- TJkucyd. 
ttttion of tiie governinent, was the unprepared ^^•*'^*' 
state -of Syracuse, the whde of the Athenian 
forces was dready assembled at ' Corcyra. The 
fleet consisted of a hundred and thirty-four tri- ^ 43. 
remes, and two Rhodian penteconters. Of the 
triremes^ a hundred were Athenian ; and of these, 
sixty utrere li^t for action, forty carried soldiers. 
The other thirty-four triremes were of the allied 
stales, principally Chian. The heavy-armed were, 
in all, five thousand one hundred ; of whom two 
thousand two hundred were Athenian citizens; 
and of these only seven hundred, appointed to the 
inferior service of marines \ were of the Thetes, 
the odier fiftteen hundred being of the higher 
orders. The Ar^an auxiliary heavy-armed were 
five hundred; the Mantineian, including a few 
Peloponnesian mercenaries, two hundred and fifty ; 
the remainder of the heavy*armed were fi^om the 
subject states. The regular, light-armed . were four 
hundred Athenian and ei^ty Cretan showmen, 
$even hundml Rhodian slingers, and a. hundred 
and twenty Marian re&gees. A sin^e' horse- 
transport carried thirty horse. The storeships 
provided > bj^ the Atliusnian government,: winch 
carried als6 both' sutlers and artificers, were thirty 
of large bufdf n, of the kind called holcads, aiid a 
hundred smvlleir^; btit many pther vessels, belong- 
ing to individuals, followed, for the sake of profit 
from the market of so large an armament 

Thrbugh 
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rnAP. Through the rash pi^ecipitancy pf one party in 
^ — ^^— ^ the administration, and the opposition by which 
the other 'was perplexed, so deficient had been the 
preparatory measures, that it was yet Unknown to 
the generals what Italian or Sicilian cities would 
Thncyd. reccivc theoi. Three triremes were therefore dis* 
' ^' **' patched to inquire and to negotiate, with orders to 
meet the fleet as soon as possible with information. 
The whole then moved from Corcyta, in three 
divisions ; each of which separately might more 
readily find, in the Italian ports, those supplies 
which the antient ships of war could so scantity 
carry, and that shelter which they were so ex- 
tremely liable to' w^nt. All however together 
crossed the gulph, and made the lapygian pro- 
montory, without misfortune. Then diey dispersed 
to seek supplies around the bay of Tairentum*; but 
not a sin^e town would admit them within its 
wallsy or even make a market for them. Tarentum 
and Xocri denied them water and the shelter of 
their ports. At length the whole fleet reassembled, 
without disaster, at Hhegium, the first allied city 
in their cour^. But even the Rhegiam cautiously 
refused to admit them within. their walls; allotting 
them .' however commodious ground .for incamp^ 
meot, and providing fi>f fthekn a plentiful market 

The Sysracusans, ) at length; satisfi^ of die ne- 
cessity of giving up pfiiPttte ease for puUie service, 
and no longer hesitating! between' party interest 
and genehd welfiu^i permitted thciir. leaders to 
mak^ serious preparation for meeting the coming 
evil. Ministers were sent to conciliate sdme of 
the Sicel tribes; garrisons were placed in situa-' 
tions to control others.; arms aixd horses were 

examined ; 
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examined; and troops marched to occupy some sect. 
of the most critical posts for defending the Syra- ^ J *» 
cusan territory* 

Meanwhile the three Athenian ships dispatched 
from Corcyra, had been as far as the Egestan terri- 
tory, and did not rejoin the fleet till it was arrived 
in the harbor of Rhegium. They brought infor- 
mation, that the representations made by the 
Egestan ministers at Athens, of the wealth of 
their state, had been utterly false, and that the 
commissioners, sent by the Athenian government 
^o inquire concerning it, had been grossly deceived. 
The richest temple of the Egestan territory was 
that of Venus at Eryx ; where indeed the collec- 
tion of cups, flagons, censers, and other vessels of 
silver, was considerable. After being conducted 
to a display of these sacred riches, the commis- 
sioners had been variously invited and entertained 
by the principal Egestans; and, wherever they 
went, not only all the gold and silver plate of the 
place was studiously collected, but whatever be- 
sides could be borrowed from neighboring towns, 
Phenician as well as Greek. These commissioners 
had been, appointed by the influence of Alcibiades 
and his party. Whethei; they were chosen for their 
ability or their folly may be diflicult to guess ; but 
they had either believed, or affiscted to believe, 
and reported to the Athenian people accordingly, 
that they could not sufliciently admire the wealth 
of Egesta. The commissioners sent from Corcyra 
were, on the contrary, such as Nicias, the first in 
command, would approve ; and their purpose 
being, not to procure partial evidence to promote 

• E 3 a decree 
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CHAi^. a decree for the expedition, but to find means (£mr 
' what would now be a principal object of Alcibiades 
himself) to prosecute its purpose, they made strict 
scrutiny. On their return they reported, that the 
Egestans could only show thirty talents, between 
seven and eight thousand pounds sterling, in their 
treasury, and that, for anything more, their wealth 
was quite problematical. Prdbably none of the 
generals had relied much upon the wealth of 
Egesta ; yet as it had been seriously proposed as 
the fund which was to afford means for the first 
conquests, they were distressed by its deficiency ; 
for the Athenian people were not likely to receive 
very favorably an immediate application for a 
supply. The disappointment however did not' 
come single. The Rhegians had been upon the 
point of yielding to the solicitations and remon- 
strances of the Athenian generals, who urged them 
to join their arms to those of their antient allies, 
for the purpose of restoring their common kinsmen 
the oppressed Leontines ; but tfaey.now gave for 
their decisive answer, * That they would do every 
^ • office of friendship to the Athenians, within the 
^ limits of an exact neutrality; but they would 
^ ingage in np hostilities, unless in concurrence 
^ with the Italian states of their alliance.' 

This determination of the Rhegians was a dis- 
appointment, less on account of the force of land 
and sea, tho not inconsiderable, which they could 
have furnished, than for the check it would give 
to negotiation among the Sicilian towns, where 
the example of Rhegium would be of weight. 
The Athenian generals found themselves in 

• consequence 
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consequence much at a loss. In many places a sect. 
disposition adverse to the Syracusan supremacy ' — ^ 
afforded advantageous opportunities : but, through 
the divisions among the leading men of Athens, Thncyd. 
and the haste of those who promoted the Sicilian 
expedition to profit from popular favor, it had 
been so neglected that the semibarbarian Egestans 
upon the verge of ruin through their war with 
Selinus, and the miserable Leontines, ejected from 
their city and territory, were the only confederates 
of Athens beyond the Ionian sea. When there- 
fore it came to be debated what should be the 
first measures of the armament, the three generals 
differed, nearly as might be expected from their 
difference of character; and each had plausible 
ground for his opinion. Nicias, experienced, ' 
prudent, from the first little satisfied with his 
command, and now in ill health, proposed to c. 47- 
relieve Egesta, which was the primary object of 
their instructions; and, unless the Egestans could 
fulfil their ingagement to furnish pay for the whole 
armament, or readier means should occur, than yet 
appeared, for restoring the Leontines, not farther 
to risk the forces or waste the treasures of the 
commonwealth. The disposition to assist its 
allies would be shown in the relief of Egesta; its 
power would be manifested by the meer circum- 
stance of sending so great an armament to such a 
distance, and, satisfied with this, he would return 
immediately home. ' 

Alcibiades, whose temper was impetuous, but 
his mind capacious^ and his abilities universal, 

elated with the extraordinary effects which his 

E 4 first 
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CHAP, first essay iti political intrigue had produced in 
— .,— L. Peloponnesus, and not dejected by disappoint- 
ments for which he was more prepared than his 
coUegues, had formed his own plan for bying the 
foundation of extensive conquest, and persevered 
in it. ^ Such a force/ he said, ' as they com- 
manded, ought not to return home without 
achievement, and withour honor. Yet he would^ 
not disapprove prudent, or even cautious mea- 
sures. He would therefore propose that nego- 
tiation should be tried with all the Grecian 
cities, except Syracuse and Selinus, and with 
every barbarian tribe of the iland. In some 
places, perhaps, zeal in the Syracusan interest 
might be meerly slackened; in others, defection 
from it might be procured : in some, supplies of 
provisions only might be. obtained; in others, 
auxiliary troops. The beginning should be made 
with Messena, the. most commodious city and 
port of the iland for their principal station, 
whence to carry on the w:ar, ' When trial had 
been duly made what might be done by n^o- 
tiation, when they were fully assured who were 
determined enemies, and who were, or might 
probably be made friends, then they should 
have a clearer view of the business before them, 
and Selinus and Syracuse must, undoubtedly, 
be the first objects of their arms.' 
Lamachus, much a soldier and little, a politician, 
but experienced in the captious and greedy temper 
of the people his soverein, differed from both his 
TTmcyd. collcgues: ' Their whole force,' he said, ' ought 
* immediately to be directed against Syracuse, 

* while 
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while yet in a state of unreadiness, and surprize. 
Jf the city could not be taken by a brisk effort^ 
which he thought not impossible, the other 
towns of the territory would however fall into 
Iheir hands, before the effects in them could be 
removed ; and the produce of the country would 
of course be theirs. Thus they should acquire 
means to prosecute the war, without the invi- 
dious measure of applying to Athens for money. 
But possibly, what of all things was most de- 
sirable, the Syracusans might thus be provoked 
to risk 8^ battle; and a victory would instantly 
do more toward procuring alliance among the 
Sicilian cities, than negotiation for twenty years. 
Should the enemy, on the contrary, yield their 
country without an effort, beside the profit from 
plunder, so decisive an acknowlegement of the 
superiority of the Athenian forces would be 
highly favorable to any negotiation that might 
be deemed expedient. With regard to Messena, 
he thought it not of so much consequence. The 
deserted port of Megara, commodiously near to 
Syracuse, and their own whenever they would 
take possession of it, would be far preferable for 
their naval station.' 

It appears, from what follows in Thucydides, 
that the opinion of Lamachus, if conquest was to 
be sought and the displeasure of the Athenian 
people avoided, was not the least judicious ; but, 
being overruled, that general chose to concur with Thucyd. 
the opinion of Alcibiades, to which Nicias was 
thus compelled to yield. Alcibiades then under- 
took himself the business of negotiation with 

Messena. 
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CHAP. Messena. He could not however prevail so far 

XVHL 

^-^-N — ' as to bring the Messenians to join in the Avar 
against Syracuse; but he obtained, what was of 
some importance, permission for the Athenian 
armament to contract for provisions throughout 
thdr territory. He then went with sixty triremes, 
Lamachus accompanying, to Naxus; and he 
found the people of that city, who were purely 
Ionian, and from of old adverse to Syracuse, so 
much more favorable to his views, that he ingaged 
them to join in league, defensive and offensive, 
with Athens. Thence he proceeded to Catana; 
but the prevalence of the Syracusan party there 
procured a refusal even to treat. Still therefore 
coasting southward, he sent forward ten triremes 
to Syracuse. Approaching the mouth of the port, 
a herald from the deck of one of them proclaimed 
the intention of the Athenian commonwealth, * to 

* restore the oppressed Leontines to their just 

* rights, a measure to which it was bound both 

* by ties of blood and terms of alliance;' adding, 

* that any Leontines would be received as friends 

* by the Athenian armament.' This ceremony 
being performed, and such observation made, as ' 
circumstances permitted, on the ports, the city, and 
the circumjacent ground, the detached squadron 
rejoined the fleet, and all together ivent once more 
to Catana. 

Meanwhile apprehension, either of the Athenian 

armament, or of a party among their own people, 

had so far wrought a change in the minds of the 

Thucyd. Catanian leaders, that they consented to admit the 

Athenian generals to declare their proposals to the 

assembled 
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assembled people. The forces, being landed, were 
stationed without the walls, while the generals went 
into the town ; and Alcibiades undertook to address 
the Cataman people. While he was speaking,. and 
the Catanians, collected in the agora, were univer- 
sally intent upon the harangue, some of the Athenian 
soldiers observed a small ill-constructed gateway 
unguarded, through which, in meer wantonness, 
they made their way into the town; and, finding 
no opposition, quietly joined the assembly. The 
si^t struck instant alarm into the Syracusan party, 
who imagined the city betrayed by their opponents. 
Some of them hastily, but silently withdrew; and 
the rest, awed by apprehension of the dreadful 
calamities usually brought, on the weaker party, 
by sedition in Grecian cities, concurred in a decree, 
which was presently proposed, for an alliance de- 
fensive and offensive with Athens. Shortiy after, 
the whole fleet moved from Rhegium to Catana, 
which it was resolved to make the principal naval 
station. 

It soon appeared that the project of Alcibiades 
to strengthen the Athenian interest by negotiation, 
and proportionally, of course, to weaken the Syra- 
cusan, had been extensively founded. A party in Xhucyd. 
Camarina, incouraged by what had passed at * '^' 
Naxus and Catana, as well as by the reported 
strength of the Athenian armament, sent to re- 
quest support in attempting a revolution. The 
fleet moved thither; but it was found that the in- 
novators had been overhasty in their measures, and 
the project could not be carried immediately into 

execution ; yet an Athenian party still subsisted in 

Camarina. 
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CHAP. Camatina. In returning, the Athenian com* 
* — ^— ^ manders debarked a body of forces near Syracuse, 
and collected considerable booty; but the Syra- 
cusan cavalry quickly checked this mode of war- 
fare, cut off some stragglers, and competed the 
rest of the maroding troops to seek their ships. 
The fleet proceeding then to Catana, found there 
the Salaminian, the ship appropriated to purposes 
of sacred and solemn oflice, bearing an order from 
the Athenian people for the immediate return of 
Alcibiades and some other officers to Athens, to 
answer accusations preferred against them for mu^ 
tilating the statues and profaning the mysteries. 

Since the armament sailed for Sicily, Athens 
had been experiencing the worst evils of demo- 
cratical frenzy. The oligarchal party, unequal to 
open contention with the democratical, had re- 
solved upon the bold project of making democracy 
itself their instrument for exciting popular passion, 
with the hope of directing it to the p|X>motion of 
iiocrat. their own interest. Instantly after the departure 
|ri88.^'3. of the fleet, they became sedulous in diffusing 
rumors and observations, that might excite sus- 
picion and alarm. The power and influence of 
Alcibiades, his magnificence, his ambition, his 
unprincipled conduct, and his various extrava- 
gancies, were made constant subjects of public 
conversation. Hia abilities, at the same time, and 
even his virtues, were compared to those by which 
the Peisistratids had acquired the tyranny. . The 
severities which had occasioned the expulsion of 
those celebrated tyrants were then magnified ten- 
fold; the execration to which their memory had 

\ been 
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been condemned, by the party which had over- sect. 
borne them, was alledged in proof of their enor- ^ — J—^ 
mities; and the circumstance that the Athenians, 
unable to effect their own deliverance, had owed 
it to the Lacedftmonians, was pressed upon pfiblic 
recollection. Sboctly every oiccurrence was made, 
by'^some construction, to import a plot for esta- 
Uis^ing tyranny. Fear,, siispicion, and their certain 
concomitant, a <^poi^Uion to severity, thus gained ^"^^^^ 
complete possession of the public mind. Every Andoc. dc 
one was bent to discover, by any means, the plot 
and its authors. Officers were appointed, intided 
Examiners^, with fiill authority for every search 
and inquiry; and great rewards were off<»red for 
any who would imdjcate an3rthing. The most 
suspicious and incoherent evidence only was ob- 
tained, from slaves and men of the vilest charac- 
ters. But public alarm, once so excited, was not 
to be readily quieted. It was deemed better, says 
Thtioydides, that just men, should suffer, than tluit 
the constitution shpuld be indang^red. Many of 
principal, rank andf most respectable charactjsr were 
in consequence . imprisoned. It appears indeed 
di^colt tt) discQ^iier for whose benefit the Athenian 
constitution^, as it now stQod, ,w;as calculated. The 
Idwer people at least, should have had some con- 
fidence in protectipn ff>r innocence, from that 
govemmrat for. lybich they werQ so anxious, and 
in wluch they were, nominally at least, supreme. 
But, on the contrary, when Peisanderand Charicles,. 
two of the examiners, appointed to that office by 
popular favor, declared their opinion that a plot Andoc. de 
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CHAP, for overthrowing the democracy was in agitation^ 

V— -v ' and farther inquiry therefore necessary, upon the 

usual signal for assembling the council, all the 
people fled from the agora, every one fearful of 
ThBcyd. accusation and imprisonment. Nor was this in^ 
discriminating jealousy a humor that had its hour 
and passed : it held; and grew daily more severe. 
Suspicion extended; more persons were impri- 
soned ; and there was no fbreseemg where popular 
rage would stop. 
Tkncjd. It happened that while suspicicm was most rife, 

' yet what or whom to suspect was most uncertain, 
some movements in Boeotia occasioned the march 
of a small body of Lacedaemonians to the Co- 
.rinthian isthmus. This circumstance increased 
suspicion into imagined certainty, and redoubted 
' every former fear : the business of Boeotia ' was 
thought a feint; intrigue with the obnoxiotis party 
in Athens, it was supposed, must be the real cause 
of the movement; and, for one night, the idible 
people watched in arms. The panic spread to 
Argos: designs against the democracy were sus- 
pected there; and, tho Alcibiades hiinddf had 
conducted the removal of the principal Argians 
who favored oligarchy, and placed them in- secure 
custody, divided among the iknds under the 
Athenian dominion, yet now the Adiedian people 
gave up those unfortunate men to be pttt to death 
by the democratical party in Argos, as if connected 
in plot with the friends of Alcibiades. 
A^oc dc Alarm and the severities of an alarmed despot 
myst. were still continuing to extend, when one of the 
Aicib. niost obnoxious of the imprisoned (Thucydides 

has 
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has avoided to name him, but w,e learn from his sec t. 
own extant oration, as well as from Plutarch's « — y^^ 
account, that it was Andocides) in conversation 
with one of his fellow-prisoners on thdr present 
sufferings and farther danger, yielded to the argu- 
ment that, guilty or not guilty, it were better to. 
confess something: ^ The popular mind,' it was 
urged to Andocides, ^ would evidently not other- 
^ wise be appeased; and a conf<^sion would not 
' only be more likely, than perseverance in assert- 
^ ing innocence, to procure his own safety, but 
^ would restore quiet tp the city; and tfao some 
* must be sacrificed, yet numbers might so be 
^ saved from that mad vengeance, excited by fear, 
' which now threatened so indiscriminately and 
' unboundedly.' Information, thus extorted by 
the pains of a prison and the fear of death, against 
several persons as concerned in the mutilation of 
the Mercuries, was received among the people 
with a childish joy. The dark plot was supposed 
completely discovered; the informers were set at 
liberty, with all w}iom they did not accuse; of 
those .whom they, did accuse, tho proof of the 
facts. Blledged was utterly defective, yet none 
escaped capital condemnation: all who were in 
prison, pr* could be taken, suffered death imme^ ^ 
diately, and public jrewards were offered for killing 
those who fled from this democratical justice. 

To carry the business thus far, little or no deli- ^"^J^- 
beration was thought necessary. The difficulty 
was to bring within reach of the democratical 
dagger those of the accused who were with the 

army in Sicily; and especially Alcibiades himself, 

now 
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now become supremely the object of tentMr, as he 
had before been joi favor with the people. His 
death, as Thacydides assures, was determined; 
but it was feared to apprehend, in the army, the 
favorite still of the army. It was ^Eurther feared 
lest the whole armament might be indangered by 
any tumult which should come to the knowlege 
of the enemy and incourage attack; and die de- 
fection of the Argian and Mantineian auxiliaries, 
whom the influence of Alcibiades had obtained 
for the service, was looked upon as a certain con- 
sequence of any severity against him. It was 
therefore resolved to send heralds in the «acfed 
trireme called the Salaminian, not to arrest him 
or any other accused persons in the army, but 
simply, in the name of the people, to command 
their return to Athens. Immediate obedience 
was paid to this order: Alcibiades followed the 
Salaminian in his own trireme. In the usual 
course of the antient navigation, making the 
Italian coast, they stopped at the friendly town 
of Thurium, and there Alcibiades, and all the 
other accused, absconded together. The h^alds 
and officers of the Salaminian, having made search 
and inquiry for some time to no purpose, returned 
without their prisoners ; and the Athenian people 
pronounced sentence of death against them, iu 
what was called a deserted judgement^. 



ib. 
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SECTION IV. 

Feeble Conduct of Nicias: Oppremon of the Skelt, Itrtt 
Measures against Syracuse. Preparations on both Sides in 
Winter, Intrigues among the Sicilian Cities, Transactions 
of the Winter in Greece. Reception of Alcibiades at Spaffa. 
Resolution to renew the War xnth Athens. 

The soul of political mtrigue and extensive enter- sect. 
prize being thus taken from the armament destined ^ — ^ 
for the conquest of Sicily, it remained for Nicias, Je^^ 
with Lamachus, to decide on measures. The 
plans of Alcibiades were immediately abandoned; 
probably indeed nobody remained capable of pro- 
siecuting them; and, according to the original 
proposal of Nicias^ not likely nor indeed intended 
to lead to extensive conquest, it was determined 
to conduct die armament immediately toward 
Egesta and Selinus. In proceeding westward, 
they in vain attempted negotiation with Himera, 
the only Grecian city on the northern coast of 
the iland; but they succeeded in an assault upon 
Hyccara, a Sicanian town, whose inhabitants they 
made their own property as slaves, and then gave 
the place to the Egestans. Little zealous for the 
objects of his command, and thence apparently 
wavering about, measures, Nicias went with a 
small escort only to Egesta, to demand the sup- 
plies promised, or such supplies as the Egestan 
people were able to furnish; and all he could 
obtain was thirty talents, between seven and eight 
thousand pounds sterling. The concluding mea- 
sures of the campain do him no honor: the pri- , 
soners, already acquired, were distributed aboard 
VOL. IV. F the 
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CHAP, the fleet, which returned by the straits of Messena 
to its former station at Catana. Hhe army marched 
for the same place by an inland road, through the 
country of the Sicels ; and the unhappy bari^arians 
suffered for the false promises of the Egestatts. 
They were seized in such numbers that, a market 
being opened for the sale of them at Catana, they 
procteced a hundred and twenty talents, abdut 
thirty thousand ^ouimIs sterling. Th6 eelebrftted 
piut.vu. courtezain Lafe is Said to bn^e b6en a Sice! gW, 
sold on this occasion «o a Oorintbian merclmhtv 
Ah unsuccessful ^ttetti^ Upoti tfee Gd6an Hybla 
was the ?ast operation of the camp^^ 

Perhaps solne peevishness, in a coimnand which 
he originally disliked, in the cour^ of which he 
met wi^ little but disappointment, and which 
neverthelesis "he could not !resign, coopewuted with 
the necessity of his situation, m di<;tatifig a foea-^ 
sure, to Which the mM, tifemper of Nicias, and Ws 
generally scrUpulbufe regard for justice^ would 
otfierwise haVe been av^se; tho, •atnong the ain^ 
tients, even the philc^isoph^t^, tb drag baii)ai>i«]s^ 
wherever ftiet with^ into ^lavety^ was not com^ 
ttionly deeteed fet breadi ctf dtiiet justice »or 
humanity. But apparently Nicias fo>und himse¥ 
compelled to foBow the opitrioKs, aod Jgraitify "tfie 
wishes, of others, in stiB ptosectiting the sdieme 
of conquest. Money was abs^oluleSy necessary : 
the Expectations of IJhe Alhetiis^ people had met 
with the (fisappointment ek Egesta, ivhidh ke had 
lalwttys foresfeen and f(»etbM; asnd yet prdbftkfty 
da;red hot ai^ to hlive it made 'good by ri^it. 
tahces from Athens. 

It 
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It was however determined, now after a cam* sect. 

IV • 

pain nearly wasted^ to carry war next against ^^ — ^ 
Syracuse; and with the beginning of wintw pre-> Xhucyd. 
paration was begun for the purpose. Notwith- 
standing the daunts of the democratical loaders 
^ere, the first certain news that the Athenian 
armament had crossed the Icoiian guli^ excited 
alarm that went far to justify the advice of 
Lamachus. With every day's delay afterward, 
terror abated and confidence grew. But when, 
aftar the recall of Aldbiades, the armament 
moved away to the &.rther corner of Sicily, it 
began to be held even in contempt and derision ; 
and when, on its return, still no movement was 
made towards Syracuse, the lower people, accord- 
ing to the manner of the multitude, as Thucydides 
remarks, growing in boldness, d^nanded of their 
chiefe to lead them to Catana. The chiefs were 
mser than to comply; but the parties of horse, 
sent out to "" observe, would sometimes approach 
the Adienian camp, giye ill language, and ask, 
^ if, instead of restoring the Leontines, the Athe- 
^ nians intended to setde themselves in Sicily?' 

The Athenian army was so deficient in cavalry q, 64. 
that it would have been hazardous, or however 
troublesome, to have marched through the open 
country towaid Syracuse, ia face of the Syracusan 
horse. Ihe gen«pals there&se proposed to profit 
from the present temper of the Syracusan people; 
which, in spite <£ any prudence in thejr leaders, 
'would be Ukdy to kad ihom to indiscretion. As 
in most of the SicMian towns in the Syracusan 
xnteresC, thetre was jm AthwiaB party, so in 

F 2 Catana 
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CHAP. Catana there was still a Syracusan party. A 
^ — V— ^ Catanian was gained, who had usually commu- 
nicated with Syracuse. Through him the Syra- 
cusans were told, that the Athenian camp was 
negligently guarded; that many, both officers 
and private soldiers, commonly slept in the town ; 
that, if the Symcusahs would attack with their 
whole force at daybreak, their friends in Catana 
would rise, and they could not fail of success. A 
November, day was appointed for the attempt, which was 
1. 6. c. 65. accordingly made. Nicias and Lamachus, mean- 
while, accurately informed of every circumstance, 
imbarking in the ni^t all their Grecian forces, 
with some auxiliary Sicels, sailed for Syracuse; 
and, debarking totally unopposed, they seized a~ 
situation, opportune for operation against the 
city, and for communication with their fleet, and 
at the same time secure against the Syracusan 
horse; on one side defended by walls, houses, 
trees, and a pool of water; on the other by pre- 
cipices: felled trees, arranjged from the camp to 
the sea and to the village of Dascon, gave secu-^ 
rity to the naval station ; works were hastily 
thrown up where the ground was less strong by 
nature or accident, and the bridge over the 
Anapus was broken. 

Tlie iirst intelligence of this movement filled 
the Syracusans with surprize and alarm. They 
hastily returned to Syracuse, looked at the Athe- 
nian camp, ' and finding it too strong to be iat- 
tacked^ incamped themselves for the night ' Next 
morning, the generals little Experienced, and the 
people little practised in military ^scipline, all 

imagined 
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imagined that to assa!alV*not to be assaulted^ 
would be theirs, and many went into the town, 
which was near. Meanwhile the Athenian gene- 
ralS) having ground now befoi'e them on which 
the enemy's horse would not be formidable, drew 
out of their camp in order of battle. The Syra- 
oisans then also hastily formed ; and, however 
deficient in discipline and skill, Thucydides bears 
them testimony that they were not deficient in 
courage or in patriotic zeal. ' A sharp action 
insued : but a thunderstorm, with heavy tuin, 
alarmed and disturbed the more inexperienced 
soldiers, and the Syracusan infantry at length 
everywhere gave way. Their horse, however, 
tho unable to take any considerable part in the 
battle, protected their flight, so that little execu- 
tion was done in pursuit, and they retired- within 
the city-w^alls. 

This expedition appears to have been in itself 
very ably conducted by the Athenian generals; 
but it was little connected with any extensive 
plan of operation. On the morrow after the Thac^d. 
battle, having, in consequence of the usual appli- ^* ** ''* 
cation from the vanquished^ restored the enemy's 
dead, to the number of only two hundred and 
sixty, they reimbarked the whole of their forces, 
and returned to Catana. This flash of victory, 
however, had its advantageous consequences^ It 
restored the sullied reputation of the Athenian 
arms, confirmed the aOies, and opened . means for 
farther negotiation within Sicily : it assisted more- 
over to save, if not to gain credit at home, and 
tended to prepare the Athenian people for 

F 3 receiving 
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CHAP, receiving more favocably. flay apfdication for uip» 
plies and lemforcement. . Hie want of cai^alry 
had been experienced :as the great deficiency of 
the armament. It was therefore determined to 
collect, during the. winter, the greatest force of 
horse that could by any means be obtained witiun 
the tkmd, and also to apply for a body from faone^ 
A large supply of money was moreover indispens-* 
able; and it behooved the genemls to exert thcsn* 
sdves, in sdicitation among cdUes, in rapine against 
enemies, that they might spai<e the Athenian trea« 
siiry ; upon which, nevertheless, some demand was 
unavoidable* The siege of Syracuse was resolved 
upon for the fitst <^ject of the insuing campain* 
For t^ interval, the fleet was laid up, and the army 
disposed in quarters, at Naxus and Catana. 

Meanwhile aaiong the Syracusans, tho mvich 
uneasiness arose from the late ev^it, ^hich so 
cKsai^pointed th^ 0{»iiion fondly eafiit^'tained of 
their ^Kiperiority to the Athenians, yet the misfof<* 
ti»be was not witliout salutary ^sonsequaokote. The 
depression of the public mind imposed silent 
upoB fibction, re{H:e66ed forwaixi igncn^ance, and 
gave jscope for abilities and patriotism to come 
forward. The general assem^foly met, and the 
people listened with anxious attention, while 
Hermocrates son of Henpon spoke. ' Ibeir late 
' defoajt,' he said, ^ was no cmise for d^tion 
^ such as he saw prevailing.' Meer people, as they 
^ oompaiativdy were, and not formed soldiers, it 

* was much for thettn to lMi;ve showa themselves S0 
' aearly equ^ to aslect teoops, of 4h« .fiwt vepv^ta^ 

* tion ia Oreeoe, Bi5(iijdes» ihe very tiirci«DsfBM*«eB. 

'of 
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* 4^ the action pointed out the i^eans ot fiiture S£CT. 
^ success. le was not in strength, but in order 
^ and discipline ; not in bravery, but in system of 

^* command and subordination, that tb^ were 

* inferior. The aheration necessary was obvious; 
' the chief commanders should be few, but they 
^ should be experienced; they should be trust- 
^ wcMTtby, and ^they ^ould be trusted ITie winter 
^ sh6uld thai be diligently employed in improv*- 
- ing^cip&fie: the force of heavy-armed should 

* be increased, by giving ^rms at the public fex- 

* pence to the poor but able-bodied citizens. 

* Courage and confidence,' he continued, ' will 
^ ef course revive^ ;witii improved system, im- 

'^ proved skiH, am^ increased force; and in sfoing, 
^ I doubt not but we may meet the enemy upon 

* equal terms.' 
It were ihdeed dii&cult to imagine anything 

mo9<^ ' inconvenient, or more adverse to effectual 
exertion, than the system of military ozmmaad 
whi^ democratieal jealousy, mforced by frequent 
^edition, had esitai:^sfaed at Syraciwe. The sru- 
preme military a)uthority was divided among no 
les» than fifteen officers ^ and even tdria numerous 
beard, if the term may be allowed, was, upon all 
ndomentous qccasioDS, to take its ovder» fYoiii' the 
people. But the pv^iient aknn, a^d the pressure 
oi <^deiit necessity, gave foiccb to tifte advice^ of 
Hennocratds. The eooMMmd i& chief was coiii- 
nlkti^ ta Hevmocsfiitiea himaelf, with only two 
:4tdllegaes, and th«ff were vested wi^ dkcvethf^^ 
powers* Mearams equally vig^ous afad' jvuihuom 
ImmediaMiy folkiwed The great ^^bject, fbt^ a 
' F 4 town 
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CHAP. tOTm expecting a sie^^ was to obviate contraval^ 
•^■^.-v-i-^ lation. On the side therefore of the quarters 
Thucyd. called Tcmenites, and Epipolae, the new generab 
extended the fortifications of the city ; and th^ 
occupied with garriscms two critical posts in the 
neighborhood, the precinct of the temple of 
Olympieium, to the i^outhward of the city on the 
farther bank of the river Ana pus, and a fort 
named Megara. Having thus provided for im- 
mediate security, they extended their, views. A 
watchful eye was kept upon the negotiations of 
the Athenians among the Sicilian states; and, 
information being received that the whole Athe- 
nian armament was assembled, for the remainder 
of the winter, at Naxus, an expedition was made, 
apparently more with a view to revive the droop- 
ing spirits of the people, than with the expectation 
of any other important advantage, to destroy the 
huts, which the Athenians had left standing, on 
the ground they had quitted near Catana. 

Among the cities in alliance with Syracuse, the 
fidelity of Camarina, not the least powerful among 
them, was the most doubted. Tho accounted a 
Dorian people, the Camarinseans had been from 
n»id. of old adverse : thiey were the only Sicilian Do- 
rians who had constantly refused to put themseli^ 
under the degrading and expressive protection of 
the Syracusan commonwealth. To strengthen 
themselves in independency, while Laches com- 
manded the Athenian forces in Sicily, they had 
ingaged in ^ alliance with Athens; but by the 
- gpneral peace among the Sicilian cities, which 
Hermocrates had procured, without renouncing 

the 
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the Athenian alliance, they became allies also of ^^J^^- 
Syracuse. When the armament under ' Ntcias . ^— v^ — 
arrived in Sicily, the Syracusan government n- 
quired assistance from Camarina; and, the dila* 
tory conduct of the Athenian generals bringing 
their force into contempt, the Camarinseans, fear- 
ful of the resentment of a powerful neighbor, sent 
a body of auxiliary horse. The late demonstration 
of the superiority of the Athenian arms, would be 
likely to make a change in sentiment at Camarina, 
not favorable to the Syracusan interest ; and it was 
known that the Athenian generals were carrying 
on negotiation there. To counterwork this, and 
win the Camarins^ans to the Syracusan cause, 
Hermocrates thought important enough to require 
that he should go himself at the head of an 
embassy to Camarina. ^ 

As far as the connection with Athens only was 
to be di^su^^,. the business undertaken by 
Hermocrates was easy. The notorious conduct, 
and. even, the avow^ principles of the Athenian 
government, were such as xcould not but give 
alarm, wherever the Athenian power could be 
extended. Being admitted to audience by the 
Camarinsaan people, Hermocrates justly urg^, Timejd. 
* that the restoration of the Leontines, which the & wq. 
!': i^thenians held put as their object in the inva- 
' licgi of Sicily, was a^ shallow pretence. . The 
\ X^n^inesipd^.were.Ionians, kinsmen of the 
^ Athenians; but what , were the Euboic Chal* 
^ . .ddi^ns,) the . y^ty peqple from, whom ,,the Leoii- 
' tmes d^ved th^i! Jnunediaite origin? Equally 
' kinsmen of the Athenians, they were held in 

•-....... , - . • ■ > . / strict 
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CHAP. * strict subjection, and denied the use of ferras^ 

* Protection to the semibarbarian ' Egestans could, . 
' still less than the restoration of the Leontines, 

* be the real motive for sending so expensive An 
' armament so far. It was in short not dubious 

* tiiat the subjugation equally of all the Sicilians 

* was the object of Athenian ambition/ So far 
the arguments of Hermocrates were unanswerable. 
But when he was to justify the past conduct of 
Syracuse^ and persuade the Camarihseans to assist 
the Syracusan cause, whatevw fear the power of 
Athens mi^t excite, the consideration of the 
nearer and more obvious danger preponderated, 
of sehdtude to a people of their own iland, their 
fellow-colonists ; a servitude Bkely to be more 
severe, and certainly more grating. All therefefe 
that could be obtained, by solicitation' or remon- 
strance, urged'with all the ability, and supported 
by the respectable Chanteter, of If ehnocratea, ^s 
a declaration, ^tiiat, being higaged to allianee 

* with both Athens and Sytucuse, the CarafHrl- 

* naetos could take no part, consistently wift 

* their oaths, but that of an exact neutrality.* 
' While the Syracusan leaders were thus isedd- 
lous, tho not always successful, in negotifettion 
within Sicily, they directed their attention felse to 
ffiose states in Oreece itself, in which ti^y might 
reasonabfy expect ' a disposition friendly to theni- 
sdves, and were sure of a dtepdnitiori 'h6S<9i to 
Athens. Ah embfesy was sei^ • first teCor^th, 
fee parent state' of SymCttse. Ihtre tf ^SjKWiSon 
wasfound, if not <«Pthe^tIrtstKfl!H^I^fesW S}»ttM^ 

• So Smith translates 'Aira^aaiuv^^, and I believe properly. 
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^ of iiie Utmost readiness to oppose Atbenk 
Mimsters Were appoinited to- accompany the 
jSyraeusan ministers to Laced^mon, and assist in 
rousing ^be usually sluggish counsels of that state. 
The e^diors, and otbers of prevailing power there, 
were free to inoourage by words, and willing even 
to skssist by negotiation, but backward to give that 
more efficacious assistance which the necessities 
of ^Syracuse were likely to require. 

But in Athenian was now beoome the most Thucyd. 
formidable foe to Athens. Alcibiades had passed w!*pro 
in a mi^rchcmt>^p, from the Thurian territory to p*^^;,. ^ 3. 
the £leKUi port of CyBene, whence he proceeded ^/*'uj*ui,^t; 
to Argos, where his interest, as we have seen, had 
been pow^a&L Th^ establishment of his credit 
now with the democratical party there, would 
atfbrd the ^^rest ground for its restoration with 
the. deskocratical party in Athens; but the dili- 
gence of lads opponents disappointed him. Th^ 
procured a decree <js{ ibe Athenian people for his 
iMousfanient fiom > Gveece, and the missidn of 
Bdiaisters to Argos to demand hi^ person. Hi 
had hStherto hesittttfed to accept an invitaition from 
Lacedaemon. A party there iavored him: his 
connectioa by the chrim of hereditary hospitality 
with the npufalic^ aaid his "services to many indi- 
viduais, when prisoners in Ath^s, would recom- ThucycL 
mamd him. But be feansd the body of the people, '"^^ 
who miglbft be apt to recoilect, with no friendly 
wadf the evils vdnch had been suffered, and the 
greater.. euHs appneheiMkd and risked, from the . 
wfif oeacdhnl in Peii^miefsue by hm ambition, liis 
tafente, andiw^iiifiaeiice,' tad he ^feared mitti^s' 

the 
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i:hAp. the prejadice, which could scarcely &il to foe ta^ 
'— -s, — r tertained against him, oa account of his constant 
connection with the democratical, and opposition 
to the oligarchal interest, in his own country. ' The 
leading men, however, in general, even those 
otherwise less well disposed to. him, aware that 
he was capable of being no less a usefiil friend 
tlmn a. pernicious enemy, were in the moment, 
willing to forget every objection to him. He 
Judged it unsafe to remain longer in ArgOs ; ' he 
was therefore ready to go wherever circumstances 
might afford aay prospect of advantage; and, 
a safe-conduct being sent to him, he weiri; to 
Sparta. 

On his arrival he found a general dispoution in 
his favor, rather such as he might have wished, 
than such as could reasonably be expected. The 
senate assembled, and, the people being sum- 
moned to. give. him audience, all listened witb 
anxious attention, while he communicated infor- 
Thncjd. mation and advice. ' The views of conquest 
^^'0.90. .< entertained at Athens,' he said, * were exten- 
^ sive. It was proposed first to reduce all Sicily; 
^then the Grecian possessions in Italy. With 
* the inexhaustible supply of ship-timber which 
^ Italy afforded, it was intended^ so to increase 
' the fleet, that the conquest of Carthage might 
^ be undertaken: . Spain and all the western shores 
^ of the Mediterranean would then be open; 
^ whence mercenary troops might be obtained, 
Mn any numbei:3, and the best of their kind. 
' These would be empbyed .against Peloponnesas 
\ by land, while the fleet should blockade/it by 
. ; '^ * sea; 
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^ sea; and thus it was proposed to complete, the 

* subjugation of Greece. The conquered coun- 
^ tries, it was expected, each as it was reduced, 
' would furnish supplies for fisirther conquest, 

* without burthening Athens. 

* And however wild and visionary,' continued Thocyd.. 

Alcibiades, ^ these vast projects may on first view 
appear, I, who have long meditated upon them, 
who know the resources of Athens, who have 
seen the deficiencies of the ill-constituted and 
unconnected commonwealths against which its 
arms are now directed, am confident that success 
is not impossible. The Sicilian Greeks have little < 
military discipline or skill. Syracuse, having 
already suffered a defeat by land, will presently 
be blockaded by land and sea; and, unassisted, 
must unavoidably faU. Sicily may then be con- 
sidered as conquered, and Italy will not hold 
k>ng. Thus not Sicily only, but Peloponnesus 
itself, is deeply interested in the event.' 
Having by this representation sufficiently alartii- 
-ed the Lacedsemonians, he proceeded to inform 

them how the threatened danger might be* averted. 
A fleet,' he said, * you have not, equal to oppose 
the Athenian; but troops may be sent to Sicily, 
making them work their own. passage, in suffi- 
cient number to form, with the Sicilians, a, com- 
petent force of regular heavy-armed. But, what 
I hold of more importance than any troops you 
can send, let a Spartan general go to Sicily; 
who may estabUsh discipline among the Sicilians 
already firm in the cause, and whose authority 
may bring over, and hold united under one 

' command, 
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oommand) those not disposed to obey the Syra^^ 
Cttsans. Thus, more than by any other measiure^ 
your decided friends will be incouraged, and 
those dubiously afiected will be confirmed in 
your interest. 

' ^ But it will be necessary, for the incourage- 
ment of the Syracosans and the distraction of 
the AAenianSi without reserve to begin hostili* 
ties in Greece. Nothing can be so efficacious, 
and nothing the Athenian^ so much dread, as 
your occupying' and fortifying a post within 
Attica; and for this purpose the town of Dece- 
leia is to be preferred. Thus their country will 
bo longer be theirs but yours ; no revenue will 
accrue to them from it; even that, from the 
silver-mines of Laureium may be stopped : but, 
what is still more important, nothing wiU equally 
^mperinduce the revolt of those distant posses-^ 
sions, whence their principal revenue is derived, 
as the knowlege tiiat they are pressed at home.' 
After having thus indicated and advised what- 
ever would most contribute to bis country's down-^ 
fail, Alcibiades thou^t, for his character s sak^ 
however persecuted by that country, some apology 
necessary for such conduct ' I hold that,' he 
said, , ^ tio longer my conntry, which is governed 
^ %r^ a set of men who have so injuriously driven 

* me fmm it. Nor ought I to be considered as 
' persuading war against my country ; but rather 
^ as endevoring to restore myself to the country 
' whi<^ was onoe aune, aad to restore that oomi- 
^ try to its doe gov^emsieat withiii itself, and it» 

* j«st vhwiatknii among the Grecian republics. I 

' account 
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* account hkn a true patriot, not who, bekig ttti- « bct. 
^. justly etpelledv tests m tonidhmetit, but ^teo, v— ^-;rri 
'. slaili fffiimated by love of hU coui^try, does his 

^ utmost to restore himself. Upott you, Likcecte-^ 
^ monians, I depend for l|ie greatest bene^t^, to 
' my ooutitry not tess tha^ to myself. You may 
' t^Bt me ther^ftttt that tlv^re ii$ no datiger, fio 
^ liaydship>, whieh I am not rdady to undergo in 
^ yc^ur service, and titat I shaM have eveay satis* 
' feiction in cooperating wiA you^ to pull down 
^ the tyrannical power, now ttturped by Athens, 

* a?nd restoring Gireece to Aat l^ppy situation) 

* in which you^ by common cokis^ent, and not by 
^ Vt6letict, presided over it'' 

The eloquence d£ AJdbiades, his advice, but iiiucjd. 
slill more the expectation of advafttage from the ' *^^^' 
important ^formation which he was unquestion- 
ably aMe to give coi^cerning every circumstance 
of Athenian afiait^, decided the Lacedaemonians, 
and it was resolved to assist Syracuse, and to 
t^&w 5^ war 'with Athens. 



SEttlO»N V. 

Measures of the Pebponnesians to relieve Syracuse. Measures 
fyf tke Athtmtn Armttmeptt in Sicily': ReHnforcement to the 
AthUmk AmiaineKt hi SicUy: Siege -of Syraousis: Capitu^ 
lotion proposed: Arri'Val of ^yUppus and Fyiken to the 
Relirf of Syracuse, Qfidal Letter of Nicias to the Athenian 
People. 

The resolution for war bring taken at Lacediae- sect. 
mo«, the business of SiiJJly required ttre first ' — J- — 
attentton. To ^command the force to be etnployed 

there, 
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c HAP. there, Gylippus was appointed, son of Cleandridas, 
^^ — . — • who had been banished, when tutor to the young: 
Thucyd. king Pleistoanax, for misconduct in a former war 
Chii'^t's. with Athens, and on suspicion of taking bribes 
of tbii Hitt fj^^ Pericles. Gylippus was directed to consult, 
with the leading men of Corinth and Syracuse, 
about the readiest and best means for transport- 
ing troops to Sicily; but those troops were to be 
collected as they might among the allied states, 
Lacedsemon furnishing none. A man, however, 
more qualified than Gylippus, for the business 
committed to him, could hardly have been se- 
lected ; and, sparing as Lacedsemon was of troops 
and treasure, the authority and. influence with 
which he was largely vested, were, as we find by 
their eftects, of extraordinary power. Ordering 
two Corinthian triremes to attend him immedi- 
ately at Asine, he urged the diligent preparation 
of the rest of the force to be employed under his 
command. 
B.C.414. The resolution taken, for renewing war with 
p!w!*i8. Athens, might give to expect ^ome restored vigpr 
L6"7 06. ^° ^^® Lacedaemonian councils ; but the first opera- 
tions of the Lacedaemonian arms indicated none. 
In spring the force of Laconia was assembled, 
and marched against the Argian territory. On its 
arrival at Cleonae, an earthquake, a common cir- • 
cumstance in most parts of Greece, and especially 
in Laconia, without doing any considerable mis- 
chief, threw all into consternation: superstition 
saw in it the anger of the gods declared; the 
army immediately retreated, and the expedition 
was given up. Such conduct incouraged and 

invited 
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invited the Argians to revenge. Entering the sect. 
Laipedaemontan territory of Thyreat'is, they col- * — v^^ — 
lected plunder that sold for twenty-five talents, 
about six thousand pounds sterling; which was 
esteemed a large booty, well rewarding the enter- 
prize. 

A conspiracy, which about the same time broke Thncyd. 
out in the little city of Thespiae in Boeotia^ re- * 
quires mention, as it tends to illustrate the state of 
Greece. The democratical party rose against their 
oligarchal magistrates ; the Athenians hiarched a 
body of troops to support them. T\\e insurgents 
were nevertheless overpowered ; some were appre- 
hended (what they suffered we are not informed) 
and the rest fled to Athens. 

During winter, the Athenian generals in Sicily 
had not neglected such measures for promoting 
their business, as the season would permit. Soon 
after disposing their troops in quarters they c. 74. 
marched with their whole force to Messena, in 
hope of gaining that city, through intelligence long 
maintained with a party there : but Alcibiades, 
who, before his flight, had been privy to the 
negotiation, gave warning of the danger. The 
Athenian armament therefore, after suffering in a 
winter camp for thirteen days, was obliged to 
return, without effecting anything but the destruc- 
tion of some of the principal Messenians of their 
own party, who were seized by their opponents, 
condemned as traitors, and executed. 

Some negotiations among the Sicel tribes had a c. 88. 
more fortunate issue. Those of the plains, indeed, 
habituated to subjection under the Syracqsan 

VOL. IV. G government, 
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CHAP, gov/ernment, and ready objects of Sjrracusan re- 
"^ — V— ^ sentment, could few of them be persuaded to 
revolt: but the midland mountaineers, who had 
always preserved independency, and considered 
the Syracusans as their natural enemies, were 
predisposed to the Athenian cause. Most of 
them readily furnished provisions, and some even 
paid contributions in money. A small force 
brought to terms a few who were found adverse, 
and relieved some others, more favorably inclined, 
from the restraint in which they had been held by 
Syracusan garrisons. 
Thucjd. Toward the approach of spring the whole Athe- 

' ^ nian armament moved from Naxus to Catana, to 

be nearer its principal object; and negotiation 
was extended as far as Tuscany and Carthage. 
.Overtures had been received from Tuscany, yet 
the result seems to have, been little important, 
and it does not appear that the negotiation with 
Carthage produced anything. The generals how- 
ever succeeded in collecting, within Sicily, horses 
for a body of cavalry. Iron, bricks, and other 
materials, necessary for the proposed contravalla- 
tion, were prepared, and every disposition was 
made for undertaking the siege of Syracuse. 
B.C. 414. Early in spring the army marched. The lands 
Th^yd*' ^^ Megara, which, since the depopulation of the 
1. 6. c. 94. 4rity by Grelon, had been Syracusan property, were 
ravaged. An attempt upon a fort held by a Syra- 
cusan garrison failed; but the vale of the river 
Tereas was plundered unopposed, the standing 
com burnt, and, a small body of Syraicusaiis in- 
terfering to check the ravage, some were killed, 

the 
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the rest fled» For this little success a trophy was 
erected, and the army returned to Catana. After 
a short time for refreshment, ihe generals moved 
again, gained the Sicel town of Centoripa by 
capitulation, and burnt the com of the adverse 
Sicel tribes of Inessa and Hybla. Returning then 
to Catana, they found the suj^lies and reinforce- 
ments from Athens arrived. For the passion of 
the Athenian people for conquest in Sicily had 
not abated : the application of the generals had J^^^J^' 
met with favor far beyond their expectation ; and 
all their requests were granted without demur. 
No addition of infantry had been desired : there 
were sent two hundred and fifty horse-soldiers, 
with complete accoutrements,, but without horses; 
three hundred talents in silver, amounting to about 
seventy-five thousand pounds sterling ; and stores 
of all necessary kinds in abundance. 

The generals resolved then immediately to lay c 96. 
siege to Syracuse. Nature, art, and a numerous 
population, concurred to make Syracuse strong; 
and to reduce a place, of but moderate strength, 
we have seen, in the art of attack of that age, a 
contravallation always was necessary. Here two 
difficulties opposed ; the extent of the town, and 
the form of a* hill, over the skirt of which a suburb 
extended. The hill, sloping toward the town, was 
precipitous toward the Country : and the suburb, 
from its situation, overlooking the town, was called 
Epipolae'. The Syracusan generals were apprized 
of the intention of the enemy; they were not 

uninformed 

• Nearly synoriimous with the English nanie Overton. 
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CH A F. uninformed of the usual mode of conducting sieges ; 
and they were aware how important it would be 
to occupy the hill of Epipolse. But they were 
new in commai^d; discipline remaiAed. yet* to be 
established among their" troops ; and, till danger 
became pressing, notwithstanding the vote con- 
ferring on them discretionary power, the attempt 
would be hazardous to inforce diseipline among 
those who, by a simple vote, might take away the 
power they had given. Not therefore till it was 
known that the Athenians had collected a con- 
siderable body of " cavalry, and were already 
prepared to march for Syracuse, Hermocrates 
and his collegues ventured to take measures for 
appointing guards and distributing duty. At day- 
break they led all the Syracusan citizens, within 
the age for service, into a meadow on the bank of 
the Anapus. After a review of arms, they ap- 
pointed a select body of seven hundred men to be 
stationed in Epipolae, as a kind, of picket-guard 
to give assistance wherever danger might press, 
but to be particularly a protection for that, very 
important post. An, Andrian refugee, named 
Dipmilus, versed, as a subject of Athens, in the 
Athenian discipline, was appointed to the com* 
mand of the body selected for so critical a service; 
a circumstance strongly indicating how conscious 
thC; Syiacttsan generals were of the inferior skill 
and experience of their own officers. 
Thucyd.^ On the very night preceding these measures of 
the Syracusans, the Athenian generals, imbarking 
their whole army, had passed, undiscovered, to a 
place near Syracuse, called Leon, where a body 

of 
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of infantry was hastily debarked, which proceeded 
immediately to Epipolas, less than a mile distant, 
and by a pass called Euryelus, mounted the hill 
unopposed. Information of this surprize being 
next morning carried to the Syracusans, occupied 
in the meadow of the Anapus at the distance of 
three miles, excited great consternation. Courage 
however did not fail them. With much zeal, but 
much disorder, all hastened to repel the invaders. 
'A fierce conflict insued: but tumultuous valor 
was little efficacious against steddy discipline. 
The Syracusans were compelled to retreat, with 
the loss of three hundred heavy-armed, among 
whom fell Diomilus, the newly appointed com- 
mander of the select band. The near refuge of 
their walls prevented greater slaughter. ) 

Next morning the Athenians drew out into the 
plain to offer battle : but the temper of the Syra- 
cusan people, chastised by the event of the pre- 
ceding day, no longer disposed them to put 
violence upon the prudence of their generals, and 
they did not stir. The Athenians, returning to 
Epipolae, applied themselves to construct a fort at 
Labdalum, among the hi^est precipices, as a 
citadel, in which to deposit their military chest 
and other valuables '"*. While thus employed they Thocjd, 
were joined by three hundred Eg^tans, and one * '^'^ ' 
hundred Naxian and Sicel cavalry ; and, the 
Athenian troopers being mounted, the cavalry of 
the army all togetii^, exclusive of the horse-bow- 
men, were now six hundred and fifty. The fort 

being 
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being quickly completed, the army descended into 
the plain, and the work of contravention was 
immediately begun. 

Syracuse was built between twp inlets of the 
sea, called the Great port, and the Trogilian port; 
and it nearly inclosed a third, called the Little, or 
the Ortygian port, which was separated from the 
great port only by the little iland of Ortygia, tbe 
site of the original city. On the inland side of 
the town rose the hill of Epipolae". It was the 

business 

" The site of Syracuse is thus described by a modem 
traveller : * The antient city of Syracuse was of a triangular 
' form, and consisted of five parts or towns ; Ortygia, or the 
^ iland; Achradina, that faced the sea; Tych'e, joined to 
' Achradina on the east ; Neapolis, which lay along the side 
' of the great port ; and, ,at the western extremity, Epipolao. 

* Some lofty rocks, crowned with ramparts, formed a strong 
^ defence all around, except in Neapolis, where the walla 
^ crossed the low-grounds. The circuit, according to Strabo, 
'amounted to a hundred and eighty stadia, twenty-two 

* English miles and a half; an account I once suspected of 
^ exaggeration ; but, after spending two days in tracing the 
' ruins, and making reasonable allowances for incroachments 
' ef the sea, I was convinced of the exactness of the mea- 
^ suremeot/ Swinburne's Travels in the Two Sicilies, 
p. 327. V. 2. 

It will be observed that this writer speaks of Syracuse 
whitn it hied cicqipred its greatest extent, sonne tin^e sdfter the 
^ge of the Peloponnesian war. His account of the extensive 
Circle of prospect from the summit of Euryelus may deserve 
notice. here' j ;. . 

* Tow^ird t)ie , north,' he says, * the eye wanders over vast 
' plains along a line of coast, to the foot of ^tna, whose 
' mighty sCOhe shuts up the horizon with jinspeakabLe majesty. 
^ The mountains of Italy rise like clouds, on each side of it. 

* Southward the city of S3nracu8e, now reduced to its original 
^ spot, Ortygia, once an iland, but now a peninsula^ still con- 
< gaining eighteen thousand inhabitants, seems tp float on the 
' bospm of the waters, guarding the entrance of its noble 

* harbour. The Plemmyrian peninsula locks it on the opposite 
" shore, beyond which ?in e^cpc^nse of sea is seen, stretching 

* away to Cape Passaro. The hills of Noto bound the view 

;>. ^ to 
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business of the Athenians to carry their works of 
contravallation from Epipolse to the sea on each 
side ; to the Trogilian port on the north, to the 
great port on the south. They begctn on the 
northern side, and through their superior practice 
and skiD, every possible preparation having been 
made during winter, the business advanced so 
rapidly as to astonish not less than it alarmed 
the Syracusans. At a loss for measures to oppose 
to it, their generals resolved to venture a battle, 
rather than quietly permit the prosecution of 
works, which threatened, in their completion, the 
inevitable capture of the city. They accordingly 
led out their forces; but, in approaching the 
enemy, their order became deranged, and defi- 
cient discipline among the troops baffled thdr 
endevors to restore it. They had the prudence 
immediately to command hasty retreat, and were 
fortunate enough, under the protection of their 
horse, to get wit^ their walls agam with little 
loss. 

This check was salutary to the Syracusans, as 
it tended to repress that intemperate ardor, whidi 
very inconveniently interfered with the authority 
of the generals ; and the genius of Hermocrates 
soon led him to the measures most proper in 
the existing circumstances. The Athenian works 
would be effectual only if the contravallation were 
completed. They were yet confined to the northern 
side of the town : on the southern side therefore, 

between 

^ to the southward, and the fiore^ound i» every where an 
' expanse of lith level. plains, thickly planted, and watered 
* by the winding stream of the Anapus.^ p. 336. 
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^H A P. between Epipolae and the great port, Hermocrates 



carried out a work from the town-wall, cutting the 
i^lsQ, proposed line of the enemy's contravallation. He 
expected that his work would be interrupted, and 
perhaps destroyed ; but even thus he foresaw con- 
siderable advantage from it. If the enemy assailed 
it with the whole of their forces, he would retire, 
and he had his end in the interruption of their 
works; if with a part, he would oppose with his 
whole force, and so would probably be superior. 
The Athenian generals however knew their busi- 
cioi^ ' ness: they permitted him to complete his work 
without disturbance: a guard was placed in it, 
and the rest of the forces withdrew into the city. 
Tho circumstances had occurred powerfully to 
repress forward rashness among the Syracusans, 
yet Hermocrates had not yet been able to esta- 
blish due subordination among those who, having 
chosen him their commander, retained neverthe- 
leSs, by the constitution of Syracuse, legal power 
still to command him. The Athenians, from the 
heights of Epipolae, observed the disorderly negli- 
gence of the Syracusan guard ; and, in the heat of 
mid-day, when part were strayed into the city, 
and the rest mostly reposing in their huts, a 
chosen detachment, supported by a strong body, 
assaulted the fort, while the rest of the army 
distracted the enemy's attention by a false attack 
in another quarter. The guard of the fort imme- 
diately fled. The Athenians and Argians pursuing, 
entered that quarter of Syracuse called Temenites. 
They were however quickly overpowered, and 
^ compelled to retire out of the city with some loss; 

but 
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but they demolished the counterwork, carried off sect. 
many of the piles, and, in claim of victory, erected ' — J — ' 
their trophy. 

On the next morning they began the contra- Thucyd. 
vallation on the southern side, from Epipote 
toward the great port. The Syracusans, urged by 
their evidently growing danger, notwithstanding 
their late ill success, began a fresh counterwork, 
across a marsh lying between the town and the 
river Anapus, and nearer the sea than their former 
work. The Athenian generals, upon this, ordered 
their fleet frpm Thapsus, where it had hitherto 
Iain, into the great harbor. Nicias was at this 
time confined by ilness. Under the command of 
Lamachus, therefore, the Athenian forces issued 
at daybreak from Epipolae, and making their way 
across the soft ground of the marsh upon planks, 
stormed the new work of the Syr&cusans, and 
routed the forces which came out of the town for . 
its protection. The right of those forces easily 
reached the town again; but the left made for a 
bridge, over the Anapus. The Athenians endd- 
vored to intercept them ; but the Syracusan horse, 
of which the greater part was in that wing, facing 
about unexpectedly, charged the more advanced 
of the Athenian troops, repulsed them, and spred 
confusion through their right wing. Lamachus, 
who was in the left, hastening with a small body 
of bowmen, to restore order in the right, and 
imprudently passing a deep ditch, by which ready 
assistance was prevented, he was overpowered and 
killed, with five or six of those about him. The 
Athenian left, however, advancing, the Syracusans 
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CHAP, retreated again hastily, but carried off vvith them 
xviiL jj^^ y^^y ^f ^^ Athenian general^ and crossii\g 

the river, were there secure. The momentary 
Thocyd. success of their comrades, meanwhile, incouraging 
* the Syracusans who had fled into the city, ^&x 
leaders conceived the bold idea of assaulting 
Epipolae, which they rightly judged would, upon 
tl^ present occasion, be left with a small guard. 
Accordingly they took and demolished an out- 
work, and might have taken the whole, so weak 
was it left, but for the orders, judiciously ^ven 
by Nicias, to the numerous slaves attending tlie 
army, to set fire to the wood, not sparing the 
machines, which lay before the wall. A flame was^ 
thus quickly raised, which checked the assailants ; 
and, the Athenian army hastening to the relief of 
their principal post, while their fleet was seen en- 
tering the great harbor, the Syracusans retreated 
within their walls. 
^ 103* All hope of interesting the contravallation, <»- 

by any means preventing its cempletion^ was now 
given up by the besieged; and despondency, and 
its consequence, discord, began to gain among 
them. Hiis became quickly known among the 
neighboring states; and a general dispositicm to 
abandon the Syracusans, and to fear and flatter 
the Athenians, followed. This t^nper spred as 
&r as the Italian cities ; apprehensions arose that 
their refusal to ftimish a market might draw on 
them the vengeance of the conquering common- 
wealth; ahd supplies flowed to the Athenian ar- 
mament from all quarters. Those of the Sicel 
tribes also, who had before supafdiiously rejected 

invitation 
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invitation from the Athenians, now solicited their sect 
alliance; and from Tuscany three penteconters < — ^^ 
joined the fleet. 

Meanwhile the Syracusan multitude, impotent 
against their enemies,, vented their discontent 
against their generals, and Hermocrates and his 
coU^ues were removed from their office. One of 
ibem, however, Heracleides (unless it was another 
person of the same name) was restored, and Eucles 
and Tellias were associated with him in the com- 
mand. At the same time suspicion of treachery 
between party and party, the universal bane of 
the Grecian commonwealths, especially in adverse 
circumstances, gained ground. The lower people 
were far from being equally apprehensive with 
their superiors, of the consequences of yielding to 
the Athenians; capitulation became the subject 
of frequent debate in the general assembly, and 
even messages passed to Nicias on the subject : 
but (he terms proposed were , not such as that 
cautious servant of the Athenian people could 
suppose would satisfy his greedy masters. Thus 
nearly however was a great point, and perhaps 
the most important, carried toward realizing the 
ma^iificent^ visions of the ambition of Aicibiades ; 
and so near was Nicias to gaining, almost against 
his will, the ^ory of conqueror of Syracuse and 
of Sicily, and adding to tiie dominion of Athens 
the greatest acquisitimi ever yet made by Grecian 
arms. 

Gylippus was arrived at Leucas wiA only two 
Lacedasmonian and two Corinthian ships, the rest 
of the squadron to be furnished by Corinth being 

not 
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CHAP, not yet ready, when intelligence reached him. of 
^- — ^^ the ill situation of Syracuse ; so exaggerated, that 
he gave up Sicily for lost, and thought he should 
do much if he could save the Italian states to the 
Peloponnesian confederacy. To this object there- 
fore he determined to direct his efforts. Taking 
Pythen, the Corinthian admiral, with him in his 
small squadron, he went first to Tarentum ; where, 
as a Lacedaemonian colony, he was well received. 
Thucyd. He had some hope of gaining Thurium, through 
Siod. 1. 13. family interest there; his father, Cleandridas, 
piutTit. having passed his exile at that place, "where he 
£^- was admitted to the rights of citizenship. Means 
were thus open for attempting negotiation; but 
the Athenian interest, supported by the present 
reputation of the Athenian arms, was not to be 
overborne, and he could obtain nothing. In pro- 
ceeding along the coast, to try negotiation with 
- other towns, a violent storm interrupted his course, 
and, narrowly escaping shipwreck, he returned to 
Tarentum. 
Thucyd. Some days were necessary for refitting his 

shattered gallies, and then he proceeded with 
Pythen to Locri, from whose people, through 
local interest always adverse to the Athenians, 
they found a . favorable reception. There they 
gained the first authentic intelligence of the real 
«tate of things at Syracuse. They learnt that, 
tho the circumvallation was really extended . from 
Epipolae to the sea on each side, and so far com- 
pleted that any attempt upon it, without a very 
superior force, would be rash, yet over the crags 
thiemselves of Epipolae it might be» possible to 

introduce 
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introduce troops into the city. Learning, farther 
that . the strait of Messena wbs unguarded, they 
proceeded by sea, along the northern coast of 
Sicily, to Himera ; and with the people of that 
place they succeeded. Gylippus then immediately 
determined to lay up his triremes In the port of 
Himera, and march across the country to Syra- 
cuse, with such force as he could collect. He 
ingaged the Himeraeans to send with him a thou- 
itfand foot, heavy and light, and a hundred horse ; 
and obtaining from them regular armor for those 
of his crews who were unprovided, he thus made 
his Peloponnesian heavy-armed seven hundred.* 
He. depended u][K)n zealous assistance from the 
Selinuntines, in whose cause the Syracusans had 
drawn on themselves the arms of Athens ; he had 
promises from Gela ; and an opening offered for 
negotiation with some of the Sicels, through the 
recent death of a chief named Archonidas, whose 
influence principally had decided them to the 
Athenian interest. In all these negotiations the^ 
very name of Lacedaemon, as Thucydides assures 
us, powerfully seconded the activity and abilities 
of (jrylippus. The Selinuntines indeed, who be- 
yond others owed zeal to the cause, deceived his 
just expectation, sending only a small body of 
light-armed : the Geloans also sent only a small 
body, but it was cavalry ; the Sicels joined him 
with a thousand men. His force all together,, with 
attending slaves, might be about five thousand. 

During these transactions in Sicily, the squadronj Thncjd. 
assembled at Leucas, sailed for the Italian coast, 
leaving behind Gongylus, one of the Corinthian 
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commanders^ who happened not to be ready* This 
accidental circmnstance had most important con- 
sequences. Oongylus, as soon as himself and his 
trireme were prepared, pushing across the gulf, 
without making the usual circuit of the Italian 
shore, arrived on the Sicilian coast before the 
squadron, and entered the harbor of Syracuse 
unopposed. For Nicias, thinking success now 
assured, and hblding in contempt the force which 
he heard was approaching, kept little watch ; and 
tho he had not disdained to send four triremes to 
prevent the passage of Gylippus through the strait 
of Messena, yet he sent them too late. The arrival 
of Gongylus was most critical. Summons had been 
issued for a general assembly to meet for the de- 
clared purpose of debating concerning terms of 
capitulation. Uncertain hope, raised by the arrival 
of the Corinthian admiral, gave strength to the 
party adverse to the surrender : the question of 
capitulation was postponed : Gongylus was allowed 
to address the people ; and the warm assurances 
he gave of speedy and eifectual succor, not from 
Corinth only, but from Lacedaemon (for the 
authority of the Lacedaemonian name, says again 
Thucydides, was of principal weight) wrought 
such a turn in the popular mind, that the chiefs 
ventured to propose to march out and meet 
Gylippus, who, from communication which had 
passed, was known to be approaching. 

It could not, be without gross neglect in Nicias, 
that, with a force of scarcely two thousand heavy- 
armed, and those for the most part but inferior 
troops, Gylippus shcHtly after ascended Epipote 

unopposed, 
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unopposed, by the same way of Euryeius, by Sect. 
which the Athenians had first obtained possession v_-v^ 
of that important post. The Syracu^an forces 
actually went out to meet him ; and to the asto- xhncyd. 
nishment of the Athenian general and army, 1.70.3. 
busied in the works on the south of the city, the 
combined forces made their appearance as if 
offering battle. GyKppus however had the pre- 
caution to halt while retreat was still at his option,, 
and he sent forward a herald with the proposal, 
* That if the Athenians would quit Sicily in five 
' days with their arms and baggage, he was willing 
^ to make a truce for the purpose.' The message 
was of course received with disdain, amid their 
astonishment, by those who thought themselves 
on the point of becoming conquerors of Syracuse 
and of Sicily. Nicias, however, continued motion- 
less, while die herald was simply ordered to with- 
draw. Meantime the able Gylippus had had 
sufficient opportunity to observe, that the Syra- 
cusan forces were deficient in discipline, to a 
degree beyond what he had imagined ; that they 
were utterly unable to form on uneven and con- 
fined ground ; and that the first thing necessary 
for him was to retreat for more space. Nidas 
made no attempt to profit from any of these 
circumstances, but remained behind his works. 
Gylippus, thus allowed to retire at leisure, chose 
his camp for the night on the high ground of 
Temenites. 

Next morning the combined forces appeared 
again in order of battle, in front of the Athenian 
works, and by their position intercluded the 

communication 
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CHJLP. communication of the Athenian general with hi* 
fort of Labdalum, and with his northern . line&. 
Nicias continued still unaccountably motionless/ 
while Gylippus sent a strong detachment which 
stormed the fort, and put the garrison to the 
sword. * A smaller occurrence on the same day 
contributed to raise the spirits of the Syracusans ; 
an Athenian trireme was taken at the harbor's 
mouth. 
Thucyd. Gylippus having, by this succession of daring 

but well concerted measures^ in his outset, wholly 
changed the face of affairs, insomuch that not 
only the city was very effectually relieved, but 
the Athenian army was now rather in a situation 
of some danger, prudently checked the s{Hrit of 
enterprize, that he might give stability to the 
advantage obtained. Master of Epipolee throug|h 
his success against Labdalum, he began immedi- 
ately to carry out works to intersect the Atheman 
works, using the materials which the Athenians 
themselves had collected. Meanwhile Nicias, 
aware that the moment of opportunity for that 
great success with which he had lately had reason 
to flatter himself, was gone by, and that, however 
he might still be superior in the field, to take 
Syracuse was beyond his present strength, contir 
nued nevertheless to prosecute his southern work 
toward the sea. In a country where all was inimi- 
cal, to keep his communication open with his fleet, 
would be necessary to the subsistence of his army, 
and might become necessary even to its safety- 
Occupying therefore the headland of Plenraiy- 
rium, on the southern side of the entrance of the 

great 
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great harbor, he raised there three redoubts^ in sect. 
which he placed the greater part of the ba^t^ ^ ^' 
and stores of his army, and near them he stationed 
his ships of burden and small craft. This measure, 
well conceived^ in regard to the objects particularly 
in view, was, however, attended with great incon* 
veniencies. The soil was swampy and unwhole-* 
some; the water brackish; the Syracusan fort of 
Olympieium was near, and a body of horsey sta- 
tioned there by Gylippus, g^ve unceasing an- 
noyance ; watching the wood and water-parties, 
cutting off stra^lers, and making it dangerous to 
stir from the camp, but in powerful bodies. 

It was not long before Gylippus again diiew out Thucyd. 
his forces and offered battle; and Nicias now, at ' 
length, did not refuse to meetlum. The fiekl was 
very narrow, confined between the contravallation 
and the city-wall. The Syracusan horse had not 
space for action, and the infanliy, pressed by the 
superior discipline of the Athenians, soon retreated 
within their fortifications^ It seems to have been 
the purpose of Gylippus to give practice to the 
Syracusans,'with the least possible risk^ and make 
them experience the necessity of submitting to the 
severity of Spartan disei|^ine, if they would hope 
for the success for which the Spartan arms were 
renowned. Addressing them in assembly, he took 
all the blame of the late failure to himself; con- 
demned his misapplication of their cavalry; 
praised the valor shown by their infantry ; and 
flattered ' them with remarldng that, being of the 
same Dorian origin wi^ the Lacedaemonians, 
they Qu^t to hold themselves superior to lonians 

VOL. IV. H and 
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CHAP, and ilandera of the Mgpan; and he.dottbted not 
^ — s/— r-y but they would quickly show it, by driving those 
intruding adventurers out of their country. 
He soon gave them opportunity of trial. Nicifts 
Tiiucjd. would rather have avoided action, but that the 
'^'^'^* Syracusan counterwork from Epipote alarmed 
him. Already it barely did not intersect the line 
of the Athenian contravaUation ; and if completed 
would, according to Thucydides, not only prevent 
the completion of the contravallation, but give to 
the Syracusans both the choice when they would 
ingage, and certain advantage in action. Gylippus 
so chose his ground that his cavalry could attack 
the Athenian left i|i flank. The wing was thus 
thrown into a confusion, which spred in how4 
degree through the line, and Nicias hastily wit&t 
drew behind his works. Having thus established, 
in his own army, the opinion that they were supe- 
rior in the field, Gylippus prosecuted assiduously 
his projecting work, and it was quickly carried 
beyond the Athenian line, lliis being effected, 
says Thucydides, if the Syracusans* shoi|ld now 
have tile misfortune to be defeated ki battle, and 
teduc^ to confine th^nsehes within thehr widls, 
it would nevertheless be scarcely possible &r the, 
Athenians to complete their oontravallation^ 
But adversity b^an to pour iq)on fixe Adienrans* 
€.4. « Nicias had sent twenty triremes to the Italian 
coast to intercept the squax&on from Leucas. Mis 
army had scarcely reeovei^d from the const^maT 
c. 7. tion of &eir late defeat, when they saw the eneniy's 
squadron, insisting of twelve triremes, enter die 
little harbor of Syracuse. The strength, liius 

added^ 
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4uided, gftve the city, for the predent, complete sbct. 
security. It was therefore resolved to act upon »— j— 
the offensive against the Athenians; and with 
this view it was proposed to collect a still greater 
strength, for which the credit of prosperous cir- 
cumstances and recent success would best give 
means. Ministers were sent to Lacedasmon and 
Corinth; and the active Gylippus went himself 
around the Sicilian cities, to excite the lukewarm, 
and win the adverse, to exert themsdves in the 
cause of Lacediemon and of Syracuse, which he 
contended, was the cause of liberty, of justice, 
and of the general interest of Sicily. 

What opinion the Athenian general now held 
of his own situation, we learn from his own 
account, transmitted by Thucydides. Writing was 
but banning to come into common use for ordi- 
nary purposes. The dispatches of generals were 
mostly, or, it rather appears, umversally, com- 
mitted to trusty messengers, who delivered them 
verbally. Thucydides speaks of Nicias as the first xhwyd. 
graeral who made it his practice to transmit his ' 
reports home constantly in writing. He had ob- 
served, says the historian, that messengers, in 
delivering . verbally to the soverein people in 
assembly th^ reports committed to them, some- 
times through inability to exfMress thems<^ves 
clearl}^, somietimes tluou^ fear of relating the 
whole of . unjirfea^ant truths, sometimes through 
hope of conciliating fevor by exaggerating agree- 
aUbs circumsfesices, geoierally gave an impression 
itide of the rdility. From his first appointment 
thenefere to a command with which he had always 
.. H2 been 
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Thncyd. 
L 7. c. 11. 



been little satisfied, and in which complex opem- 
tions were to be conducted at a greater distaace- 
from home than had been usual for the Athenian 
arms, he had used the precaution of frequently 
sending dispatches in writing, with an exact 
account of every transaction; and these were 
always formally red to the assembled people, by 
the secretary of the commonwealth'^. He had 
now determined, ' in consequence of his ill success 
in the late batde, to remain upon the defensive 
for the rest of the sundmer. For this he thought 
it necessary to apolo^ze very particularly in his 
dispatches to Athens. He therefore committed 
them to' officers whom he selected as most com- 
petent to answer any questions that might be put 
to them, 3Fet he scrupulously protested that his 
written dispatches only should be considered as 
having his authority. 

In these he represented, that, * After having 
nearly attained the object of the expedition, 
when Syracuse was already reduced to extre- 
mity, the arrival of Gylippus, with a consider- 
able reinforcement, partly Peloponnesiah and 
partly collected in Sicily, had changed the face 
of affairs : that he had nevertheless been victo- 
rious in the first action, but the superiority of the 
enemy m cavalry and troops of missile weapons, 
was, under able conduct, too much for him to 
resist ; and, in a second action, he had been con- 
strained to retreat: that it was in consequence 
now become necessary to confine himself wilimi 
his lines, to forego offensive opeftitions^ and t<r 
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icensult principally how he might best insure the sect. 
safety of his army against superior numbers; « — ^^ — 
for, instead of besieging, it was rather reduced 
to the condition of a camp besieged : that the 
superiority of the Syracusan cavalry rendered 
any communication with the ^country highly 
daiigerous: that, for increase of evil, he not 
^nly apprehended ;a strong alliance within Sicily Thucyd. 
iigainst the Athenian interest, but was assured '^'^''^* 
that additional forclBs would arrive from Pelo- 
ponnesus; and that, finally, he was threatened 
with attack, not by land only, but by sea. The 
iieet,' he proceeded to observe, * had unavoid- 
ably gone fast to decay ; the ships were become 
leaky; the crews diminished; the enemy had 
not only had more ships, but, secure against 
attack,\they could chuse when they would at-' 
tack him : it was therefore necessary for his 
fleet to be unremittingly watchful : the guard of c 13. 
the naval camp, and convoys for the introduc- 
tion of provisions and stores, kept the whole on 
constant duty: the crews, forced to go far for 
wood and water, were continually suffering from 
the Syracusan horse. Meanwhile not only the 
slaves deserted in numbers to the enemy, but 
4he auxiliaries and mercenaries, who had hoped 
that plunder more than fighting would be their 
business in Sicily, now they saw the Athenian 
armament declining, and the enemy growing in 
vigor, went home without leave. Sicily,' con- 
tinued the unfortunate general, ' i^ wide; and, 
wholly to prevent these desertions^ is impossible; 
evenjto check them is difiicult; and of all losses 
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Thucyd. 
1. 7. c. 15. 



to an annament, that of able seamen is least 
easily repairedw Nor are these the only evils 
that press us: what is to me most distressing, 
both to feel and to complain of, remains yet to 
be mentioned. Yoiir temper, Athenians, is ad- 
verse tp subordination. The army is a part of 
you; a part of that sbyerein people on whom 
my power wholly depends; and I find my 
authority insufficient to control the perverse 
disposition, and restrain the pernicious conduct, 
of some under my command. Meanwhile the 
enemy abound in resources, and we are desti- 
tute; for Naxus and Catana, our only allies in 
this part of the world, are little able to assist us. 
If then, in addition to existing evils, the Italian 
cities, whence our supplies of provisions have 
been principally drawn, should be induced, by 
the ill state of our affairs and your neglect bf 
us, to refuse farther assistance, we should be at 
once undone, and the enemy would have a com- 
plete triumph without, the risk of a blow. 
' I could have sent a more pleasing account, 
but I could not send intelligence whidi it more 
imports you to receive. I know your disposi- 
tion to be gratified by favorable rqK)rts of your 
affairs; but then I kiiow too the change that 
follows in your temper, when the eve»t. disap- 
points expectation; and I have therefore thought 
it best to explain to you, witheut reserve, Ike 
real state of things. 

'^ Since, then, I can affirm that neither your 
^erals, nor your army, have deserved blame 
for their conduct in your service herc> ' since 

* Sicily 
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* Sidly is now anHted against ub, and reiiiforce- sect. 

' nients ^ire expected from Peloponnesus, I will < — ! * 

'venture to declare that it is become absolutely 
' nec6s£M7 for you to determine on one of two 
^ measures : ^either your forces now here must be 
< immediately recalled ; or an additional arrna* 
' ment, not inferior in either land or naval force 
- to the fcMrmer, must be sent hither : it must be 

* here early in spring, and a large sum of money 

* for its use ^1 be indispensable. For mysdf, I 
^ request that I may be ^superseded in the com* 
' mand, for which ill health disqualifies me; and 
^ I hope I may be allowed to claim this as an 
^ honorable indulgence due for my past services/ 

The Athenians were not yet practised enough 
in misfortune to listen to \yise advice thwarting a 
favorite purpose. Ambition was a popular passion, 
not resting on inicitement from Alcibiades. The 
. pertinadty indeed and the vehemence with winch 
its objects were pursued, considered together with 
the near prospect of success, even under the dis- 
advantage of his removal from tbe execution of 
the vast projects which he had conceived, may 
indeed afford no small amount of apology for his 
conduct in directing the effervescence, which ap- 
parently none could still. The Athenian people 
would not, on the remonstrances of Nicias, , give Tiracyd. 
up their views of conquest in Sicily :. they would ' '' ^ * ' 
not even allow their infirm and deserving general 
to retire. An additional force was immediately 
voted; Nicias was required to remain with the 
command in chief; Menander and £ulhydemus> 
officers now in Sicily, were appointed his present 
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CHAP, assistanto in the d«ty : Demostlieiies, son of Aids* 
xvm. 

theneB, ^Hio had already so mnch distingnislied 

himself by important services, and Emymedon 
son of Theocles, who had commanded at Coreyra, 
at Pyius, and in Sicily, were named to kad the 
reinforcement As an earnest of the resohtion of 
the Athenian people to give the utmost support to 
thdr friends in Sicily, Emymedon was sent for- 
ward about midwinter, with ten triremes and 
twenty talents of silver, while Demosthenes re- 
mained to superintend the equiptnent of the rest 
of the annament^ 



SECTION VI. 

Deceleia in Attica occupied by the Lacedamonians^ Fresh 
Ranforcementi for the Athenian Armament in Sidfy. 
Naval Action in fhi Harbor rf Syracmel Distress of . 
Athens. Tai upon the states subject to Athens. Massacre 
in BcBotia. Naval Action in the Corinthian Gulph. 

Whii^e th^ Athenians were thus madly intent 
upon distant conquest, a more serious attack than 
they had yet experienced, was preparing against 
their own country. The success of Gylippus, the 
prospect of assistance . from the whole force of 
Sicily, the evident embarrassment of Athens, the 
exhortations of Corinth, the advice of Alcibiades, 
and the important information and assistance 
which he was capable of ^ving, now all together 
TTI\^ determined the Lacedsemonians to recommence 
hostilities immediately against Athens. They were 
farther incouraged, says the historian, by thg 

consideration 
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consideration that justice (not sunple justice, or sect. 
a due consideration of tifie rights of moQ, which ^^ — w — 



Grecian religion littie taught to regard^ but justice 
ratified by a solemn appeal to tiie gods) was now 
on their . side. Their misfortunes, in the latter 
years of hostility, had led them to reflect tiiat the 
beginning of the war had, on their . part, teemed 
with injustice, and breach of solemnly plighted 
&ith. Such were the refusal to submit their dis- 
putes with Athens to a judicial determination; 
the suppott of the violence^ committed by tiie 
Thebans against Platse^ ; and tiie first invasion of 
Attica. On the contrary, since the truce, the 
Athenians had always refused to submit matters 
tn dispute to judicial inquiry, which the Lacedae- 
moniaas had frequently demanded. The same 
transgression, therefore, which tiiey tiiought had 
already brought tiie vengeance of the gods^ on 
themselves, they concluded would now bring it on 
the Athenians. The war thus became popular, 
and to prosecute hostiKties with vigor was deter- 
mined with alacri^. It was resolved to carry into 
execution the long meditated purpose of occupy- 
ing a post in Attica; and, in pursuance of the 
^vice of Alcibiades, Deceleia was the place 
chosen. During winter the necessary materials 
for fortifying it were collected, especially iron, 
and preparation was also made for giving effect 
tual assistance to Sicily^ 

In the beginning of next spring, at a very early ihocjd. 
season fw military operations, the Lacedsemonians ql 91/^* 
with their allies, under Asis son of Archidamus, B.C. 413 
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CHAP, the plain, which had been abandoned to them. 

XVIII r ' ' 

applied themselves to fortify Deceleia'; a town in 
sight of Athens, at the distance of about fifteen 
miles, nearly equally distant from the border of 
BcBOtia, and critically situated for commanding 
the richest part of Attica. About the same time 
some small reinforcements were sent to Sicily; 
six hundred infranchised Helots, under £ccritus, 
a Spartan ; three hundred Boeotians ; and Corin- 
thians, Sicyonians and Arcadians all togedier 
seven hundred. 'Hie Lacedaemonian reinforce- 
ment had no difficulty in its passage from the 
Laconian coast, tho a squadron of twenty triremes 
had been sent from Athens to intercept succours. 
To favor the passage of the others out of the 
G>rinthian gulph, the Corinthians had prepared a 
squadron of twenty-five triremes, which took a 
station overagainst the Attic squadron at Nau- 
pactus, consisting of only twenty. 

Summer was already begun, and the works at 
Deceieia were advancing, without any attempt at 
opposition fi'om Athens, when Demosthenes sailed 
for Sicily ; having under his command sixty Athe- 
nian and five Chian triremed, twelve hundred 
heavy-armed Athenians, and a greater force of 
infantry collected from the subject-states. At 
JEpna he met a squadron of thirty Attic triremes, 
under Charides, who, in the circumnavigation of 
Peloponnesus, was to cooperate with him in de- 
scents on the coast 

Meantime Gyhppus was using his woalied acti^ 
vily and skiU against the infirm and despondfag 
N]€ias« From the Several Sicilian csdes, who were 

«« inclined, 
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inctined, or whc«n he had persuaded, to fitvor the sxct. 
Syracusan cause, he had collected a considerable v_^ — * 
force, with which, about the time that Demos- 
thenes sailed from Athens, he entered Syracuse. 
The Athenians kept their land-force within their 
fortifications, which he thought himself not strong 
enough to attack, unless he could divide their 
streugth. He proposed therefore another mea- 
sure, which, to some, might appear still bolder : 
he would man the ships and attack the enemy's 
fleet. The reputation of the Athenians for naval 
superiority was so established by their various 
successes against the Peloponnesians in the be- 
ginning of the wttr, that the Syracusans were 
startled with the first idea of ingaging them on 
water. But the influence of Hermocrates power- 
fully seconded the authority of Gylippus. Together 
they incouraged the Syracusans, by representing 
to tfaem, that nothing so daunted an enterprizing 
people as daring and unexpected enterprize against 
them. * The Athenians themselves,* they added, 

* had not always been a seafaring people: the 
' invading Persians had first forced them to be- 

* come such ; nor was there any reason why the 
' Syracusans, more prepared for it now than the 
^ Athenians then, should not quickly even excel 
^ them.' Recent good fortune hdd prepared the 
Syracusans for incouragement Having already, 
under the conduct of Gylippus, succeeded so 
much beyond their hopes, they were disposed 

now to carry their hopes high. Accordingly they pocyd. 

sulmiitted themselves to his command: thirty-five 

tr^mes .fit for service fey in the great port, and 

forty-five 
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CHAP. f6rty-five in the little port: all were manned by 
night, while Gylippus led the whole force of infan* 
try toward the Athenian forts at Remmyrium. 

At daybreak the stir in the Syracusan tleet be- 
came visible to the Athenians, who hastily manned 
sixty triremes ; of which twenty-five were opposed 
to the thirty-five of the enemy already within the 
great port, and thirty-five to the forty-five which 
were advancing to enter it. On the land-side, the 
watch was so negligent, that the approach of an 
enemy was neither observed nor looked for, but 
the whole army made toward the shore to assist 
the fleet. Gylippus meanwhile, hastening his 
march, carried the larg^t of the three forts at 
the first assault ; upon which the other two were 
immediately abandoned by their garrisons. By 
this time the fleets were ingaged. Within the 
great port, the Syracusans had at first the advan*- 
tage; but their larger division breaking their order 
in advancing to the attack, were defeated; and 
then the conquering Athenians^ hastening to the 
rdief of their pressed ships, quickly compelled 
the other division of the Syracusan fleet to fly. 
Eleven Syracusan ships were sunk ; the crews of 
three were made prisoners ; those of the others, 
mostly perished. Three Athenian ships were de- 
stroyed. The Athenians erected a trophy for their 
naval victory : the Syracusans erected' three tro- 
phies for the three forts taken. 
Thacjd. More important tokens jof success, however, 

than any trophies, remained to the Syracusans. 
The killed and prisoners in the forts, notwith- 
standing the numbers that fled, were many; the 

military 
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military chest, all the most valuable effects of the 
principal officers, large ma^uzines of provisions, 
most of the stores of both army and fleet, masts 
for forty triremes, and three complete triremes 
laid up ashore, were taken. One of the forts was 
immediately demolished: garrisons were placed * 
in the other two, and a squadron of triremes was 
stationed under their protection, to intercept sup- 
plies by sea to the Athenian camp; whither, 
thenceforward, no vessel could arrive, but by 
stealth, or by fighting its way. Notwithstanding 
therefore their naval victory, the consequences of 
tTie late complex action were very seriously disad- 
vantageous to the Athenians; and wWle their 
general, never remarkable for activity, was op- 
pressed with sickness, alarm and despondency 
began to pervade the armament. 

Meanwhile the conduct of the Syracusans, under 
the able direction of Gylippus and Hermocrates, 
was all energy. Twelve triremes, under Agathar- xhucyd. 
chus, a Syracusan, pushing to sea, one went to '-^^-^s- 
Peloponnesus with dispatches. Agatharchus, with 
the remaining eleven, made the Italian coast, to 
intercept a fleet of Athenian transports and store- 
ships, of which intelligence had been received, 
and most of them fell into his hands. He pro- 
ceeded then to Caulonia on the Bruttian shore, 
where he burnt a quantity of navy timber which 
had been collected for tlie Athenians. In his 
return, meeting at Locri the Thespian auxiliaries 
destined for Syracuse, he took them aboard his 
isquadron, and made homeward. One of his 
triremes was taken by an Athenian squadron 

stationed 
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CHAP. Btationed at Megaia ; the re$t aanived i^afe in ttie 

^^^* harbor of Syracuse. 

Notwithstanding their late naval defeat, Gy- 
Hppus and Hennocrates resolved not to give up 
their purpose of disputing with the Athenians the 
command of the sea. Accordingly, to secure thar 
station in the great port, whence they might best 
annoy the Athenian fleet, tfaey formed before it a 
kind of rampart of piles. To prevent the comple- 
tion of this, and to destroy what was already done, 
became an important object for the Athenians. 
The merchantships of the andents, capacious, 
deep, and firm in the winter, like modern vessels 
for ocean navigation, were much fitter for some 
purposes of stationary fight than thmr galUe's of 
war. A merchantship therefore, of the largest 
size", being fitted with turrets and parapets, was 
conducted close to the Syracusan rampart; a 
body of troops aboard annoyed die Syracusan 
, workmen, and drew the attention of the troops 
appointed to protect them : meanwhile a party in 
boats fastened ropes about the piles, divers went 
dowti and sawed them at the bottom^ and thus 
most of them were hauled up or broken. To 
fortijfy and defend their naval station on one side, 
and to destroy it on the other, was then for some 
time the principal object of tl^ two adverse par- 
ties ; in which, on the side of the Athenians, the 
skill, activity, and boldness of the people were 
more observable than the science or vigor of the 
general. The Syracusans continued to drive piles, 
and some in such a manner that, not appearing 

above 
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abpY^ wnto-, they were very dragerous to the sect. 
Athmim boate; yet divers were found, for laiga ' — v— - 
rewards, to saw aod festen rOpes even ta thiese, 
ISO that the labor of the enemy was continually to 
be renewed ; and as the present view of the Athe- 
nian general was defence, and to gain time for the 
ajrriyal of the reinforcement which he e^^pected, 
bis purpose wa3 in a great degree accomplished. 
While the Athenian aflfairs were thus waning in J^^^y^- 

^ 1, 7. c. 97. 

Sicily, Athens itself began to feei severely the 
consequence of having a Peloponnesian garrison 
established in the heart of its territory. In the 
lormer invasions a considerable part of the harvest 
hf^d been consumed or carried off, and the vine- 
yards, orchards, and olive plantations had been 
destroyed or greatly damaged. The injury how- 
ever had not extended over the whole country. 
The Lacedaemonian army, for want of magazines, 
could not stay long ; and when it was gone, no 
apprehension remained, during the rest of the 
year, for what had escaped its ravages : the herds 
and flocks returned to their plistures, and the 
owners of the lands might make any use of them 
th^t the interval till the next summer would admit 
£ut the garrison of Deceleia kept the whole coun- 
try, and the city itself, in constant alarm. Its very 
wants compelled it to exertion: for the troops, 
little supplied by their cities, were to subsist 
qhiefly by plunder; and the assistance, which 
they received occasionally from home, was less in 
money or stores, than in reinforcements to asi^t 
in rapine. The Spartan king Agis, who had led 
the expedition, and superintended the construction 

of 
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CHAP, of the works, remained, after the departure of the 
xvnL 
^ V > rest of the army, as governor of the garrison, and 

assiduously and ably directed its measures. Not 
only all produce and revenue from the lands of 
Attica, with all the herds and flocks which they 
had maintained, were lost to the Athenians, but 
more than twenty thousand slaves deserted^ the 
greater part mechanics and manufecture«. The 
Athenian cavalry were to little purpose eiiiployed 
in the eudevor to check the ravage and desertion. 
Many of the horses, the art of shooing that ani- 
mal being yet unknown, were lamed by unre- 
mitted service on rough and rocky ground, some 
were disabled by wounds, and the rest soon worn 
down. 
Tbucyd. Among the inconvenienciep issuing from the 

•'•*'•** establishment of the enemy in Deceleia, one is 
mentioned by Thucydides, which marks to a sur- 
prising degree the imperfection of antient naviga-^ 
tion. The large and fruitful iland of Euboea was 
at all times the principal resource to the Athe- 
nians for supplying the deficiencies of the scanty 
and arid soil of Attica. The produce was mostly 
Chandicr;8 brought to the port of Oropus, and thence con- 
Greece»an<i vcyed by land, along a hilly road of about forty- 
itin.^°'°* four miles, to Athens. The nearest, the least hilly, 
and almost the only practicable itoad for heavy 
burdens, passed through Deceleia. The occupy- 
ing of that post by the enemy therefore made it 
necessary to carry every thing by sea. With the 
advantages of modem navigation, this would be 
incomparably the preferable method; hnt the 
cotemporary author assures us that, in that age, 

the 



^he experice of the transport all the way by sea sect. 
far exceeded that of the old practice'*. , For the » — J-^ — ' 
Test, we may readily conceive the force and the 
truth of the concise phrase which Thucydidte 
has used to express the distress of a great city: 
Instead of a commonwealth, he says, Athens was 
reduced to the condition of a garrison. Without 
a tenitory, it depended upon supplies by sea for 
subsistence. The whole people were harassed 
with military duty, so incessant as to admit little 
other employment. By day they mounted guard 
i)y reliefs ; but for the night, excepting the higher 
orders who cpmposed the cavalry, none were at 
any time excused; those, not immediately wanted 
for the duty of the ramparts, being required to be 
in coiv^tant readiness with their aims '^ : and this 

contipued 

"^ Those less acquainted with the advantages which the 
vrts of modern navigation give to transport by sea, may 
£»rm some estimate of them from the following circum- 
stances. Much of the trade between London and Canterbury 
is carried on by water; and Whitstable, six miles from 
Canterbury, is the port of that city for its communication 
with the Thames. The passage from London to Whitstable 
is perhaps eighty miles: but tide gdneral charge of carriage 
is the same for the six miles by land, between Whitstable 
and Canterbury, as for the eighty by water, between Whit- 
stable and London. 'Allowance must however be, made for 
the benefit of tides in our narrow sea^, which, in the Medi- 
terranean, is little known. 

exact value of the phrase Uf* oVaoi; ««»oi^fAifQi, apparently a 
military phrase of the day, is scarcely now to be ascertained. 
The explanations attempted by the commentators and trans- 
lators are very unsatisfactory. For discovering the meaning 
of Thucydides upon this' occasion, the curious reader may 
however consult another passage of Thucydides, nearly to 
the same purpose, in the 69th chapter of his eightli book; . 
and some similiur phrases occurring in Xenophon may assist 
him. 

VOL. IV. I 
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CRAP, contmued throudi all seasons, during the remain-^ " 
derofthewar. 

Pressed thus by every inconvenience of a si^e 
at home, such continued to be the zeal of the 
Athenian people for forein conquest, such the 
ardor with which they insisted on the prosecution 
of the siege of Syracuse, a city scarcely inferiQr 
to Athens in size or population, that unless it was 
seen, says the historian, nobody would believe it 
Thus indeed, he continues, the expectation of all 
Greece was strangely disappointed, and the opinion 
generally entertained, bodi of the power and of the 
^rseverance of Athens, proved mistaken. The 
pressure of new evils served but to bring forward 
new. resources. All revenue from Attica, public 
and private, ceasing, it was necessary to look 
abroad jfor augmentation of supplies. A total 
change was made in the collection of revenue 
from the sut^ect-states; the antient tribute was 
abolished, and, instead of it, a tax was imposed, 
resembling the modem customs; being a twentieth 
of the value of all imports and exports '^ Thus 
light, in comparison of what we have laid upon 

ourselves, 

^ Thucydides, not in the moment aware of the explaniition 
necessary to make this interesting passage clearly intelligible 
to posterity, for whom professedly he wrote, has expressed 
himself in his usual close manner, with no other words than 
these: Ti» luoriiy vir^ rSrov rh x^*^' ^*^' tutrck ^^ikBtaattw 

XfiyMxa urn m^theth. In Duker^s edition, die passage is 
cautiously pointed as it is here g^ven, and neither stholiast 
nor annotators take any notice of it, farther than to inform 
of some different readings, which are evidently and grossly 
bad. The Latin translation runt thus: Per id t^mpus tributi 
loco vicessimam mercium, quae mari vehebmtur, poputis ^m- 
perio Buo snbjectis imperdrunt, sperantes se majorem pecuniae 

vim 




SAVAGE BLOW IN B(E0T1A, II5 

cmrseives, was the heaviest tax, as far as we learn 
from history, at that time known in the world. 
Yet it caused much discontent among the dep^i- 
dent commonwealths; the arbitrary power by 
which it was imposed being indeed reasonably, 
execrated, tho the burden itsdf was compara- 
tively a nothing. 

While the Athenians were suffering from the 
Peloponnesians established in Deceleia, a crud 
stroke fell upon their neighbor enemies of Boeotia. 
The circumstances, little mat^ially connected with 
the great events of the war, assist however consi- 
derably toward a portraiture of the times. Thir- xhucy*. 
teen hundred middle-armed Thracians, hired for *-7c««»- 
the Sicilian expedition, did not arrive till after 
the fleet under Demosthenes was gone. Means 
to forward them were not ready, and their pay 
was burdensome, being an Attic drachma, nearly 
tenpence sterling ahead, daily. It was resolved 
therefore to send them home, and discharge 
them; but, by the way, to make any use of them 
ag^nst the enemies of the commonwealth, for 
which opportunity might offer. The command 
was committed to Diitrephes, an Athenian, who, 
passing throu^ the Euripus, debarked his barba- 
rians on the first hostile shore in his course, that 
of the Tanagrsean territory. Having collected 
some booty, he hastened to deposit it in the 
neighboring friendly town of Chalcis in Eubcea, 

and 

vim hac ratione confecturos. Smith, with whom it is by no 
means a common fault to be over bold, has ventured, upon 
this occ^ion, I think successfully; and tho his authority is 
not very great, I have been glad to find his support. 

I 2 
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and in the evening again crossed the Euripos for 
farther plunder. During the night he directed 
his inarch toward Mycalessus, a large and popu- 
lous Boeotian town, in perfect amity with Thebes, 
and at such a distance from the Attic border and 
from the sea, that the inhabitants, unaccustomed 
to fear surprizes, spared themselves the expence 
and fatigue both of maintaining complete fortifi- 
cations, and keeping a regular watch. Di'itrephes, 
halting toward midnight under the shelter of a 
temple of Mercury, recommenced his march so 
as to reach Mycalessus, only two miles off, about 
daybreak. Finding a gate open and unguarded, 
his barbarians rushed instantly to pillage, and 
massacred as they went, sparing neidier sex nor 
age: for the Thracians, like most barbarians, says 
Thucydides, who knew them from living among 
them, are commonly bloody-minded in success; 
insomuch that for sport they would kill even the 
beasts that fell in their way. There was a very 
large school, in which the boys were just assem- 
bled, when the Thracians broke in, and put every 
one to death. Destruction so unexpected and so 
complete, continues the cotemporary historian, 
scarcely ever fell upon any town. 

News of this scene of bloodshed being quickly 
carried to Thebes, a body of forces instandy 
-marched : too late to give any relief to the Myca- 
lessians, but in time to overtake the Thracians. 
Those barbarians, who in courage were inferior to 
none, and in discipline not despicable, frequently 
turning in their retreat, repulsed the Theban 
cavalry; and Skirphondas, one of the Boeotarcs, 



was 




MEASURES AGAINST LACEDi£MON. II7 

was killed. They were however, compelled to 
ebandon all their booty; and when they arrived ' 
on the beach, in the confusion of imbarkation, 
they suffered greatly; those unpractised in swim- 
ming being indeed without resource; for the 
Athenian seamen, little solicitous about such 
allies, took care to keep themselves^ and their 
vessels out of the reach of the justly inraged 
enemy. About two hundred and fifty Thracians 
were killed: the rest were conducted by D^itre- 
phes to their own country. 

Meanwhile Demosthenes, having joined Cha- Thucyd. 
ricles, was meditating measures for revenging '''^'^ ' 
against Lacedaemon the evils suffered by Athens 
from the garrison of Deceleia. At Nauplta, he 
took aboard a body of Argian infantry. Turning 
back then upon the Epidaurian coast, he made a 
descent and collected some booty. Having thus 
ingaged the enemy's attention toward the northern 
parts of Peloponnesus, he reimbarked his forces, 
and proceeding to the Laconian coast, debarked 
again overagainst Cythera, as the historian marks 
the place, where the temple of Apollo stands. 
The first business was still plunder, as far as it 
could be conveniently extended. A neck of land 
was then occupied on which to erect a fort. It 
was proposed that this should be, on the eastern 
side of the country, like Pylus on the western, a 
place of refuge for runaway Helots,, or any others 
who might be disposed to live by rapine on the 
Laconian lands. Matters being so far settled, 
Demosthenes proceeded on his voyage. Charicles 
remained till works were raised adequate to the 

1 3 protection 
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CHAP, protection of a garrison, and then, with the 

xvm, ^jgj^jj auxiKaries, returned home. 

Demosthenes, arriving at Corcyra, added his 
personal influence to the public authority with 
which he was vested, for collecting reinforcements 
among the allies of Athens in Western Greece. 
Naupactus, Cephallenia, Zacynthus, Alyzia, Anac- 
torium, contributed to strengthen the armament. 
At Anactorium he found Eurymedon collecting 
provisions for Sicily '^, and from him he learnt 
the unwelcome news that Plemmyriam was in 
the hands of the enemy. Nearly at the same 
time arrived Conon, now for the first time men- 
tioned in history, who had the command at Nau- 
pactus, and came to request a reinforcem^t to 
his squadron of eighteen triremes, to inable him 
to oppose the Corinthian squadron of twenty-five. 
The service was thought so important that ten of 
the swiftest triremes of the fleet were selected for 
it, to make his superiority decisive. Such a re- 
<}uest, made by such an oflicer as Conon, and 
gpranted by such a commander as Demosthenes, 
shows that the Athenians had already continued 
the war too long. Both those officers were cer- 
tainly aware that the enemy had improved their 
naval practice, and that the superiority of the 
Athenians, experienced in the actions under 
Phormion, in the same seas, would be expe- 
rienced no more. 

Demosthenes 

Tab xiif**'F» ciy^i* Tp r^Tul. Tbucyd, "Htoi ta ir^t 
rpofi* Xpna^ifAM, ita^ ra Xotiret avmw^frm. «St«k Schol. This 
is not the only occasion on which Thucydides uses the tenn 
;^9|MtT# for necessaries in general. Snuth h^B translated 
accordingly ; but the Latin has pecuniam, which does not 
express ttie sense intended here. 



ACTIOK in the CORINTHIAN GULPd. II9 

Demi^stheties and Eurymedon, having prepared sect. 
everydiing^for the prosecution of thdr voyage, "^ — ^ — 
crossed the Ionian gulph to the lapygian pro- J^^^c^^, 
montory. There they stopped ' to renew the an 
tient alliance of Athens with Artas, a powerful 
chief of the lapygian barbarians, through whom 
they obtained a small reinforcement of dartmen 
of the. Messapian tribe. From Metapontium, a 
Grecian town in the neighborhood, three hundred 
dartmen and two triremes joined them. Proceedr 
ing then to Thurium, they found a revolution had 
taken place there, ^favorable to their cause : the 
party friendly to Athens were in possession of the 
government, and those of their opponents, who 
had escaped with life, were in banishment. After 
making such arrangements as they judged most 
advantageous for the Athenian interest, and ob- 
taining a reinforcement of seven hundred heavy- 
anned and three hundred dartmen, they proceeded 
to the Rhegian port of Petra. 

As soon as the Athenian fleet under Demos- «• ^ 
thenes had clearly quitted the Grecian coast, the 
Corinthian admiral, Polyanthes, resolved upon 
the bold measure of offering battle, tho with 
inferior numbers, to the Athenian squadron at 
Naupactus. He chose his station for the purpose 
judiciously. It was opposite to Naupactus, in a 
small bay, on each point of which a body of 
Peloponnesian infiantry was incamped. Thus, in 
case of being overpowered, his retreat would be 
short, and protection ready. Nor was this all : 
Experience had led the Corinthians to improve 
the construction of their gallies, by strengthening 

I 4 the 
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CHAP, the bows with an addition of timber and mefaf^ 
^^^^°* which might inable fliem to resist the destructive 
shock of the enemy's beak. In the accidental^ 
absence, apparently, of Conon, Diphilus com- 
manded the Athenian sqnadron ; and, confident 
in superior namben^, accepted, perhaps knpru- 
dently, the difer of battle dius made by the 
enemy, on their own coast. After a sharp con-' 
test, three Corinthian ships were sunk, but seven 
Athenian were disabled, through the superior 
strength of the Corinthian bows. The Corin- 
thians retired, but the Athenians were not in 
condition for effectual pursuit. The Corindiians 
therefore erected a trophy; thinking it much, 
says the historian, not to have been more deci- 
sively defeated. The Athenians, on the contrary, 
tho they remained masters of the wreck, the com- 
jnon criterion of victory, would erect no trophy ; 
dejected, as by a defeat, not to have been, with 
superior numbers, more completely victorious. 
The enemy *s fleet, however, retiring soon after 
into the harbor of Erineum, and the army also 
withdrawing, the Athenians then landed on the 
Peloponnesian shore, near the place of action^ 
and erected their trophy. 
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SECTION VII. 

Affairs in Sicify. Second Naval Action in the Harbor of 
Syracuse : Third Naval Action. Arrvoal of Reinforcemeat 
under Demosthenes and Eurymedon: Attack of Epipobt: 
Retreat proposed hy DemostheneSy opposed by Nicias : Secret 
Negotiation m Syracuse, Retreat resolved: Consequences 
of an Eclipse of the Moon : Fourth Naval Action: Distress 
of the Athenians: Fifth Naval Action. 

During these transactions in Greece and on the sect. 
Grecian shores, the liatural consequences of re- ^^* 
covered prosperity attended the negotiations, 
which Gylippus and Hermocrates were prose- 
cuting in Sicily. Of the Grecian cities none Thncyd. 
remained attached to Athens : Agrigentum alone ^l 
persevered in neutrality : even Camarina sent a 
considerable auxiliary force to the Syracusans, 
five hundred heavy-armed, three hundred dart- 
men, and three hundred bowmen: Gela at the 
same time furnished two hundred horse, four 
hundred dartmen, and two triremes. Nothing 
impeded the march of troops from Camarina and 
Gela to Syracuse : but, from the other friendly 
cities, either the Agrigentine territory must be 
traversed, or that of the hostile Sicels ; sufferers, 
or likely to suffer, on all hands, but readiest in 
enmity to those with whose disposition to tyran- 
nize they were most acquainted. The Agrigentines 
resisted all solicitation to allow the passage through 
their territory: it was thought unadvisable to ex- 
asperate so powerful a people by any attempt to 
force the way, and the road through the Sicd 

country 
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CHAP, country was therefore taken. Nicias, informed' 
xvm • 

of what was going forward, and roused by mis- 

fortune and danger, took, upon this occasion, the 
measures which policy would dictate. At his in* 
stance the Sicels, forming an ambuscade, attacked 
the auxiliaries on their march, and killed eig|it 
hundred: fifteen hundred nevertheless reached 
Syracuse. 

Intelligence arriving of the formidable reinforce- 
ment coming from Athens, under an experienced, 
enterprizing and successful general, Gylippus and 
Hermocrates determined to use the opportunity^ 
yet remaining, for attempting a decisive blow 
against the decayed, dispirited, and ahready half- 
conquered armament of Nicias. They, like the 
Corinthians, had learned, from experience, the 
deficiencies of their triremes, and of their manner 
of naval action, and they adopted nearly the same 
idea of improvement The Athenians, confined 
within the great port, five or six English miles 
only in circuit '', could profit little from the swift- 
ness of their gallies, and their skill in evolution. 
They could not easily find room to attack with 
the transverse or oblique stroke, with which they 
had heretofore been so formidable '^ : under ne- 
cessity of meeting prow to prow, the strengthened 

bows 

^* Strabo, according to our copies, makes it eighty stadia ; 
perhaps an error of transcribers. Swinburne calls it rather 
more than five miles. Trav. in Sic. p. 343. v. 2. And 
another English and a Swiss traveller, both habitaated to 
accurate observation, being separately asked, told me they 
reckoned it, by recollection, l>etween four and six English 
miles. 

Xi(Mm. Thucyd. I 7. c. 36. 
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bow3 of the Syracusan vessels would have the sect. 
advaatage. They could not press out to sea, ^ — ^^ 
through the narrow mouth of the harbor, without 
exposing a part of their fleet to certain destruc«- 
tion ; and the shore would afibrd them but scanty 
refuge, being mostly occupied by the enemy- The 
Syracusans, incouraged by these considerations, 
which were explained by their able commanders, 
prepared with new confidence for action. All ^«•^ 
beiag ready, before the fleet moved, Gylippus 
drew out the landforces. Those in the city, and Tinicyd. 
those in Olympieium, marched at the same time ^ ^' ** ^' 
towacd opposite sides of the Athenian camp, and 
ingaged the whole attention of the commanders 
with a false attack. This feint taking full efiect, 
the fleet, consisting of eighty triremes, advanced 
toward the Athenian naval station. The Athe- 
nians, in alarm and confusion, hastily manned 
seveaty-five triremes and met them. Tlie contest 
was long : two Athenian triremes were sunk ; but ' 
the fleets ' parted without any great advantage 
gained on either side. 

Next day the Syracusans did not move^ But c aa 
no incouragement arose hence to the Athenians. 
They felt that they had lost the superiority by 
sea, as well as by land ; and they concluded that 
the enemy would not long rest satisfied with the 
progress already made. Nicias therefore directed 
his principal attention to the security of his fleet. 
He had already formed a stockade in the water, 
for the defence of his naval station. In front of 
this, at convenient distances, he now moored large 
tnerchant ships; of the kind called holcades, much 

loftier 
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CHAP, loftier as well as deeper than the gallies of wan 
^^ — V— ' In these were placed machines bearing instruments^ 
of vast weight, callefd dolphins ; so suspended, dver 
the sea, that they might be dropped on any vessel 
passing near, and with siich violence as to sink it. 
Behind these floating fortresses, any of his ships, 
pressed in action, might find shelter, with means 
to return with advantage against an enemy, bold 
enough to pursue them so far. 
Thucjd. The Syracusans did not disappoint the expee- 

40,^^1.^' tation of the. Athenian general. The very next 
morning their land and sea-forces moved at once 
toward his camp and naval station ; but the seri- 
ous attack, as before, was on the fleet. As before, 
also, much of the day was consumed in fruitless 
contest. At length Ariston, a Corinthian, esteemed 
the best seaman *^ in the Syracusan fleet, confer- 
ring with his coUegues in command, advised a 
measure, judicious in their circumstances, tho, in 
the authentic description of Thucydides, it marks 
great deficiency, both in the ships of war of the 
Greeks, and in their military and naval economy. 
9?v*5«:3* We have heretofore observed a Corinthian fleet, 

of this Hut. ^ 

when going to seek an enemy, taking three dayi? 
provision aboard. But it appears that when im- 
mediate action was expected, as on the present 
occasion, the general practice was to leave every- 
thing but their arms in their naval camp; hot 
incumbering themsdves ashipboard with a single 
meal. Toward midday, in pursuance of the advice 
of Ariston, the Syracusans retreated, but in perfect 
order, toward their naval station. The Athenians, 

fatigued 
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fatigaed with unavailing contest, did not pursue, sect. 
The Syracusans, on reaching the shore, found a « — ^ — ' 
maricet of eatables provided. The magistrates, in 
consequence of notice from the naval command- 
ers, had compelled all persons in the city to send 
whatever provisions they had ready, and the crews 
debarking, took hasty refreshment. 

Meanwhile the Athenians, retreating to their 
Baval camp, had dispersed, expecting no interrup- 
tion of leisure for their meal; when suddenly they 
perceived the Syracusan fleet approaching again 
in order of battle. With much tunlult, and mostly 
without refreshment, they hastened aboard, and 
the action was renewed. But it was no longer 
equally maintained, as before. The strengtheiijed 
bows of the Syracusan gallies, through manage- 
ment improved by experience, damaged several 
of the Athenian : the numerous dartmen on the 
Syracusan decks plied their weapons efficaciously; 
and practice in that manner of naval ingagement, 
which the confinement of the port required, had 
given the Syracusan leaders to imagine a new 
mode of annoying an enemy, who, like the Athe- 
nians, depended chiefly on the skill of their rowers 
and the shock of the beak. Dartmen in boats, 
venturing under the quarters, and even under the xhucyd. 
lateral galleries of the Athenian gallies, gave more ^* '^' *^ ^^* 
annoyance to their seamen than even the dartmen 
on the decks". Seven Athenian ships being sunk, 

several 

«xorT*jfo*Tij. This is a passage for which little assistance is 
to be expected from translators 4Uid commentators. An 

attentive 
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several others mach damaged, and the crews of 
all weakened with fasting, fatigue, and wounds, 
the whole fleet sought the shelter of their floating 
fortresses. So far the Syracusans pursued, and 
three of their ships, elat6 with success, pushed 
within them ; but two were sunk, and, tlie other 
was taken with her whole crew. The rest retired, 
satisfied with the success of the day, and confirmed 
in opinion that they were now superior, by sea as 
well as by land, to that enemy from whom they 
had so lately apprehended subjugation. It was 
therefore unanimously resolved, at the earliest 
opportunity, to renew the attack on both ele* 
ments. 

In the short and critical interval, between the 
resolution taken and the proposed execution, 

Demosthenes 

attendee examination of an antique piece of sculpture in the 
Vatican museum at Rome, mentioned in a former note, 
assisting the idea furnished by general Melvill, first gave me 
to imagine I understood it. I doubt however if the version 
given in the text may carry with it sufficiently its own ex- 
planation. I suppose the lateral galleries of the gallies to 
have been open at bottomt, or at most to have had only 
gratings ; their purpose having been, as I imagine, only to 
give projection and purchase to the upper oars. A parapet, 
raised on them, protected the rowers in a great degree 
against missile weapons from the decks of the enemy's 
gallies, but the open or grated bottom gave passage for 
Weapons from boats underneath. 

I am Sony to have to say that Winkelman's description of 
the piece of sculpture in question, and the ingraving he has 
given of it, are both very erroneous. Equally the antiquarian 
and the artist have been evidently ignorant of what a ship or a 
boat should be or could be. Yet Winkelman flattered himself 
with the imagination that he had discovered, in this monu- 
ment, or perhaps in the incorrect drawing of it, which he 
contemplated in his closet, a solution of that difficulty, which 
the antients, in all their accounts, have left for us, how their 
ships of war were rowed. A man who never himself polled 
an oar, will in such an attempt hardly avoid absurdity, 
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Demosiheiies and Eurymedon arrived, with a fleet s s ex. 
of seTenty-three tdremes, five thousand regular * 
heavy-armed infantry, and a greater number of 
bowmea, dartmen, and slingers; so that, including 
the attending slaves, the landforce alone would 
approach twenty thousand men. Alarm and asto* 
nishment now returned with double force upon 
the Syracusans. They were assured that Attica 
itself was in the possession of an enemy ; and it 
Bippeaxed an unaccountable paradox, that, 'SO 
pressed at home, the Athenians should send out 
such a force to make forein conquest ; a force in 
all points equal to that which Nicias had first led 
to Sicily. The power of Athais, says the historian, 
thus appeared stupendous, its resources beyond 
calculation, and their own danger consequently 
endless. 

Demosthenes, having landed his forces, viewed 
his ground, and received the information that 
Nicias and^ his officers could give, formed his 
.^^pinion of the business before him, and decided 
on the measures proper to be taken, with that 
cool and just judgement, which might be expected 
from an officer who, to-considerable talents, joined 
his extensive experience. Powerful as the junction 
with Nicias made the armament under their ccmi- 
mand, and much as it struck sudden terror into 
the enemy, Demosthenes did n6t flatter himself 
with certain success. In his younger days he had 
been enterprizin^ evien to rashness. Now, in 
mature age, undazzled by the near view of glo- 
rious conquest, unawed by the apprehension of 
popular rage, neither the hope of profit, nor the 

prospect 
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CHAP, prospect of fame, nor the fear of a tyrannical 
multitude, could move him from what he thought 
the welfare of his country required. The safety 
of the Sicilian army was not to be staked against 
any hope of conquest : the gain would be a pre- 
carious advantage to the commonwealth, the loss 
almost certain ruin. His first resolution therefore 
was to avoid the error of Nicias, losing opportu- 
nity by delay: his next, to fix upon some one 
undertaking, in which success ' might be in some 
degree decisive, and failure not fatal : and finally 
he determined, that should such a first attempt be 
defeated, if would be improper to risk farther so 
larjge a portion of the strength of the common- 
wealth, and, whatever indignation he might incur 
from the Athenian people, he would lead the 
armament home. 

Upon this occasion Thucydides sufficiently de- 
clares his opinion, that, with able and spirited 
conduct in the outset, the conquest of Syracuse 
might have been effected by the Athenian ai^s. 
Had Nicias, he says, instead of wasting almost a 
year in little enterprize, gone at once against that 
city, he might have completed his contravaUation. 
The Syracusans, at first, confident in their own 
numbers, did not even think of desiring assistance 
from Peloponnesus; and they might have been 
put beyond means of relief, before any effectual 
assistance could arrive. Circumstances were now 
very different; but to accomplish the purpose of 
the expedition seemed not yet beyond hope. The 
Athenian force was clearly superior in the field. 
The principal obstacles to the process of the siege 

-^ were 
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^CT^ the enemy's counterwork intersecting the SEct. 
line of the contravallation, and their possession of ^ , y ' /. 
Epipolae. Demosthenes^ observed that the co^on- 
terwork was only a single wall, without . defence 
behind ; so that possession of Epipolse would give 
him possession of the counterwork. He therefore 
judged that the assault of Epipolae would be the 
best criterion; its success or its failure would best 
determine, whether the siege of Syracuse should 
be vigorously' prosecuted^ or abandoned without 
delay. 

. The account Of Thucydides may give to suppds^j 
tfao it does not directly express^ tl^t the ideas of 
Demosthenes did not exactly meet those of Nicias^ 
The consideration that the reinforcement had re-'- 
stored superiority in the field, seems to have led to 
the first measure taken, which was to ravage the * 
country beyond the Anapus- In this, apparently, 
a double object was proposed. Possibly the enemy 
might be provoked to risk a battle; of all things, 
perhaps, for the Athenians, the most desirable. 
Should they avoid it^ the Athenian army, beside 
being gratified with booty^ would derive i^jcou- 
ragement from the experienced acknowlegement 
of their superiority. Nothing opposed them: the 
cavalry and light troops from Olympidum only 
attempted some desultory annoyance, with little 
effect. The next attempt, which was against the 
counterwork, was unfortunate. The macWnes were Thucyd. 
burned by the enemy^ and every attack repelled. ^ '* ^' ^^ 
Demosthenes then^ insisted that his proposed as- 
sault of Epippl® should be no longer delayed; 
VOL. IV. K and 
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c HAP. and Niciag and the other principal officers Acceded 
to the measure* . 

, Apparently Nicias W|is at this time too infirqi 
to take any aqtive part iti a business which mi^t 
require great exertiQn. Under the command thi&te.-? 
foie of Demos^eneSf JEurymedon and Menandei^ 
^e whole army, except m small guard for tb6 
worics, wa^ ordered for; tfie duty: provisions iot 
i^Te days were carried, atid the en^neersaiid arti-y 
fic^rs attended, to form defences in th!e instant of 
getting possession of tlie ground. To attack, hoWry 
ever, otherwise than by surprise, ;SQ great a force, 
in a post so strong by nature tod by art,, wa^ 
deemT^d upi^dvbabl^. Night !was .therefoiie choatiEd 
im the purpose :. the army moved, as Thucydidti' 
describes thejipur, abfOUt the first dleep. Ascend-; 
ing by the way of Euryelus, they pass^ the first 
Sytacusan ,post uftpereeived. Sui^rizing then i^ 
small outwork, thef^ put part of the gu^rd to die 
swoid: but the great§r part, escapmg^ alarmed: 
the camps in Epipol«9. Thede were three:. the 
Sicilian allies formed One;' the allies from Gree<^iel 
anoth^; and % tjhiird was composed df Syracusahs :. 
Gylippus himself Commanded- All wa3. quickly im 
motiop to oppose ^e asiaileMits.: but the Athenian. 
vaQ, led. by X)eiti06tbenes, repulsed the first troops 

A. • • • ■ 

tq^y met>.aQd continued mounting the hill, while 
those who fc^o^^i^ed demolished tfa^ fort t»kei)« 
Attacks were renfewed by Gylippus, but still un- 
successfully : the Ath^nia^s. pushed forward, but, 
in confidence now of $ucce^S, hasteiitng to coirf-- 
plete th? acquisition <rf the enemy's worbai^ they 
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'jmwmoie careless of their order. Iq this state sect. 

VTT 

the Bo^tians, who were among the allies of Syra- 
feuse^ met, and checked them. Among a large body 
of men, confined within narrow space, on rough 
ground, and by night, confusion once arising, spred 
rspidiy. To communicate commands was difficult ; 
and, tho the moon shone bright, yet when esta- 
blished arrangements were once disturbed, it was 
no longer easy to distinguish friends from foes. 
Tlie repulsed Athenians, meeting those yet ad- 
vancing, were received with pointed spears. This 
occasioned frequent and clamorous passing of the 
word; which thus became known to the enemy, 
and of course useless or even prejudicial to them- 
$elves. But beyond all things the p$eanism, the 
vgong or shout of battle, which the Greeks always 
used in the moment previous to attack, increased 
the confusion : for that of the allies of Athens of 
Doric race, Argians, Corcyraeans, and others, 
being the same with the Syracusan, alarmed the 
A&enians wherever they heard it; and as disorder 
extended, the troops of the Athenio-n army, in 
several parts, fought oneanother» At length all 
took to flight. The only road for retreat was nar« 
row ; the fugitives were numerous ; and hastening 
to avoid the pursuers swords, many perished by 
fatlihg down precipices. Of the more fortunate, 
#h6 gained the plain, those who had served lindeir 
Nicias, acquainted with the coimtry, easily reached 
their camp or lines; but some of the newly arrived, 
missing thdr way, were next day ciit off by the 
Syracusan horse. 

•^ The moBttm was a day of mourning to the 

It 2 Athenians; 
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Athenians, as of triumph to the Syracusans. The 
dead were restored to the defeated, through the 
usual ceremonies. Thucydides does not specify 
the number^'; he says it was considerable, but 
not so great as the number of shields taken would 
have given to suppose; because diose who fled over 
the precipices disincumbered themselves of their 
armonr; and, tho many perished, some escaped. 
The Syracusans erected two trophies; one at the 
beginning of the ascent of Epipolae ; the other, on 
the spot where the Boeotians made the first eflFec- 
tual resistance. 

Every circumstance appeared now to require 
that the Athenian generals should quickly enter 
upon some new plan. The armament was sickly,, 
partly from the season, partly from the marshy 
and unwholesome ground on which it was in* 
camped ; and the hope of soon reducing Syracuse, 
or indeed of at all reducing it, seemed frustrated. 
Demosthenes therefore warmly urged his opinion, 
before given, that due experiment having been 
made and having failed, all purpose of conquest 
in Sicily shovild be at once albandoned, and the 
armament conducted home. Not the necessities 
of their own situation, he said, more than the 
wants and distresses of the commonwealth, re- 
quired the^ measure ; insomuch that it would be 
iaexcusable farther to risk so great a portion , of 
the public strength, and continue such waste of 

^ the 

Plutarch states it at the round sum of two thousands 
Diodorus, always struggling to give celebrity to- the deeds of 
his fellow-countrymen, calls it two thousand five hundred.* 
Later writers however are not likely to .have had infoDnation 
wbich Thucydides could not obtain. 
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the public revenue, on what was comparatively sect* 
an unimportant object. Thucydides very seldom ^ — ^-^ 
declares, in direct terms, to opinion by which the 
character of his cotemporary might be aiFected: 
It is however easy to perceive that he approved^ 
'upon the whole, both the advice and the conduct 
of Demosthenes, as, for his country's welfare 
judicious, for himself disinterested and manly. It 
is not equally easy to discover his opinion of the 
conduct of Nicias : perhaps he was unable to de- 
termine his own judgement of it. Nicias positively xhucyd. 
refused to lead the armament home. ' The tempjer '• ^' ^' ^®* 

* of the Athenian people,' he said, * is well known 

* to me: warm in expectation, and jealous of 
their authority, they will highly resent a mea- 
sure so disappointing to their hopes, unautho-. 
rized by their decree. Our conduct, then, let it? 
be recollected, must be submitted to the judge- 
ment, and our fate must be decided by the vote, 
not of those who have seen and who know whatj 
we know, but of those who will be persuaded of 
anything by any eloquent accuser. Even of 
those now linder our command, of those now 
loudest in complaint of the evils they are suffer- 
ing, some, nay many, will unsay their assertions^ 
blame the abandoning of the expedition, impute* 
<;orruption to their generals, and perhaps he- 
come our accusers, or at least join in the vote- 
for our condemnation. I therefore, if I am 
brought to the alternative, will not risk a shame- 
ful death from the injustice of my fellowcitizens, 
*o' avoid an honorable deatK from the valor of 
the enemy. But I think we aje not yet sof 

K 3 * straitened. 
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CHAT. ' straitened. Ill as the face of oAr n&an appearg^ 
^ ^^^' ' ^ I well Jcnow the condition of ihci Syraciisans la 
' worse. In some points, they are under ^greot 
' difficulties ; in others, reduced to absolute inabi* 
' lity. They are ruinied by iJieir expences. Two 
V thousand talents, already consumed upon their 
^ aux,ilTary forces and their fleet, have not sufficed : 

* they have besides incurred a large debt Tfaisnr 
^ fleet therefore they cannot long maintain; and 
' on the least failure of payment, their auxiliaries^ 

. ^ will abandon them. We are under no equal 
^ difficulty; land on these consideraitions I hold it 

* utterly improper to give up the enterprize.* ^^ 

Such were the sentiments of Nidas, delivered 
in the council of war. But, beside his extreme 
horror of the prospect of living upder the AAe* 
nian democracy, with credit so impaired as- it 
must have been by, relinquishing th6 ^hterpnse, 
be had reasons for his perseverance which he did 
not communicate. There were among the £^^- 
CQsans some who, as their felloweitizens of Ae 
opposite party were to them the most odious nd 
most dreadful of enemies, wished well to llle 
Thucyd. Athenian arms. These communicated secredy 
&^49*!* ' with'Nicias; they informed liim accurately of'tba 
state of things in the city; they urged him io 
p^severe in the siege ; and th^ incourag^ kim 
to hope,, that the very dBstresiS of the ienemy tfOd 
the zeal of his secret friends, with little exertidn 
on his part, would give him still to return home 
conqueror of Syracuse, 
c. 49« Demosthenes, uninformed of this negotiation, 

was unable to comprehend the conduct cf Nidas; 

and 
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khd he strenuously insisted that, i£ they must wait 3 £ C T. 
far a decree of the people to authorize their return ^ - 1. y' 'i> 
liome, yet the army ought iuimediately to move 
^m ground so unhealthy> and still more the fleet 
irom that confined situation, in which it could ndt 
cdm^ to action but under tiie grossest disadvanr 
tag^i Eury m^on concurred with him ; but Nicias 
$till opposing, deference to his Ira^k, together with 
the supposkiori, and perhaps intimatioii, &at he 
Alight have intelligence unknown to them, occa- 
sioned a suspension of measures, and the anQdr 
ilient remained in its station. 

'Unexpected success had now prepared the 
Syratusans for any exertion. But Gylippus and 
Hermocrates would not omit to profit from that 
credit which grows with' prosperity. Information xhneyd. 
arrived that fkctiohs were violent in Agrigentum ; ^ ^' ^ ^^' 
and it was h6ped that assi^tiance^ critically aven, 
mi^t pi)t the 'pHrty fri^dly to Syracuse in posses- 
i^n'of the government. Accordingly Sicaniis was 
wnt thither, With fifteen trirenies; -but, oh his 
amyal, he foupd matters accommodated betweeii c. 5^. 
Ae contending parties, and the moment of oppdr* 
timity lost. Gylippus himself was in the mean 
time mor^ successful in |i journey, which he un- 
dertook into the Sifeel country. Besides collecting 
a considerable force among tiiie barbarians, he was 
joined by a body of PolopiHiiiesians, ¥^ho, to avoid 
^ 'Athenian fieet, had made the coast of Afirica, 
and thence crossed to Selinus; and he led the 
whole, without oppqsitiop, into Symcv&e. 

Meanwhile the Athenian armament, dispirited 

by disapppintmq^t, was also wei^kexiing d^y by 

K 4 sickness^' 
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CHAP, isickness. Intelligence, that Gylippus had introduced 
.^ — V— ^ a powerful reinforcement within the Syracnsan 
lines, excited new apprehension, and Demosthenes 
and Eurymedon regretted their concession to Iheir 
elder coUegue. Nicias at length was persuaded, 
yet scarcely persuaded, to give the sanction of his 
consent to the retreat of the armament. He de- 
precated any public decision of such a measure by 
jthat open manner of voting, which, in pursuance 
of the democr^cal principle, was the general 
practice of j^e Athenian military*^; and orders 
were given, with cautious privacy, for the fleet 
^and army to prepare for quitting their stati<». All 
a7Aug. was accordingly ready, when, the full moon was 
suddenly darkened. None had then science to 
foresee the regular return of that phenomenon; 
few could be persuaded that the cause was in the 
order of nature. It struck the armament with 
terror, as a portent boding ill to their purpose: 
.application w:as made to the generals, deprecating 
the intended march ; the augurs and soothsayers 
declared that, to bring the heavenly powers again 
to a friendly aspect, required a delay of thrice nine 
days; and Nicias, more superstitious than the rest, 
affirmed that, till that period was completed, he 
would not even consult about removaL 

There ^eems to have been nothing in this omen ta 
persuade the Athenians,^ more than the Syracusans^ 

' ' that 

Mn (pan^ yt aiw9 4^ft{fafi«». We want explanation 
of this phrase, whi(;h the commentatom and translatoiB do 
sot give. Thucydides has written for those who knew the 
common forms of proceeding on such occasions in his agOj^ 
without thii^dng of the explanation that posterity might 
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that the illboding regarded them. On the conr SEcr 
trary^ Plutarch gravely imputes to the augars ^— v— 
j^orance in their profession; they ought, he PiutTie, 
.says, to have. known that an eclipse portended 
jrather the favor of the gods to those whose par- 
pose was retreat. Plutarch apparently, must have 
had a tow opinion of the power or of the goodness 
of the gods, which did not make a si^al of favor 
intdligible, or did not dispose the favored to a just 
confidence in such ar signal. But omens of unde- 
cided import, such is the nature of superstitious 
fear, commonly were taken as unfavorable by 
those in adverse circumstances. On the other 
hand, the knowlege that the Athenians held 
themselves to be the objects of the divine dis- 
pleasure portended, sufficed for the Syracusans to 
derive incouragement from the portent. They 
were confident of superiority by land ; they con** Thacyd. 
sidered the intention of secret retreat as proof of ' ^' ^* ^*' 
fear to stand a battle. They resolved therefore 
not to allow the enemy to establish themsdves 
anywhere in Sicily, by which th* war might be 
drawn into length, but to attack them by sea and 
> land in their present situation, and by their total 
^esbniction to deter future invasion. 

Such being the purpose, the able leaders direct- 
ed their attention, for some days, to exercise their 
people in whatever they judged most necessary to 
success in naval action. Giving then the seamen 
|i day of rest, they led out the infentry, and they . 
gained some small advantage over a body of 
Athenians, horse and foot, who advanced against 

them^ 
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CHAP. (hem**. On the next day they proposed, their 
« — V— I' great ' attack. Accordingly 8eventy*6ix triremeii 
Thocyd. nioved from the naval station, and the who^ 
landforce advanced toward the Athenian lines. 
The Athenians, superior by ten triremes, m€t 
their fleet. Eturymedon, who tommanded the 
right, to use that advantage whidi superiority of 
tfmnbers gstve^ stretched away with a view tb 
surround the left of the enemy/ The cent^ 
spreding, to obviate the danger of too great an 
interval between the divisions, weak^ed itself by 
making the iniservals too great betweesi ship »^ 
iship. In this^ state it, was attacked by the' enenijr 
in close orders cttid presently defeated. The Sym^ 
Cttsans then directing their principal effort s^aink 
tli0^ division of Eurymedon, now cut off from th^ 
rest of the fleet, took, destroyed, or drove aground 
eveiy ship, and Eurymedon himself was kflled; 
Die left wing, thus wholly without Support, fled, 
pursued, to the shora Such is the brief accounlt 
wimji Thucydides gives of this important action; 
as if feeling to# much to relate in detail a defeat^ 
for its consequences, so deplorable, and the firsts 
of any importance, which his country ever suiffbred 
at sea from an inferior force. Wi& his -usual 

tendeniess 

*^ Dodwell has been, I think, not successful in the calcu* 
lation of days from the eclipse forward, and the endevor to 
sotign to each its cijrcumstances. He has given either not 
due attention, or not due credit, to the narrative of Thucy- 
dides, which, without such minute accuracy, is consistent and 
elear. With re^rd to the delay required by the augurs, whe^ 
ther there has or has not be^ ^e corruption of the text- of 
Thucydides supposed by Dodw^l, is little important, buf 
Kutar^h's account agiees with the conunon reading. 
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tenderness for characters, he names neither Nidas 8 B c t. 

VII 

nor Demosthenes ;' and expresi^eb ho opixnoh, xjpr w;-..,^ 
imputes any blame, otherwise than by omission/ ' 
/ GytippuSy while no part of th^ landforces wese Thncjd. 
yet ingaged, observed frbite die shore the AstresK ^ ^' ^* ^^ 
of the Athenian fleet, ' and ^ niany of the shipflf 
focced abound beyond the protection of their 
stbckade and their caump. Immediately^ he de^ 
taiched a body of in&ntry to intercept any of tire 
erewi^ that might fly, and to ixverpower those 9vb6 
might attempt to defend their stranded Vesielir 
against the victoaiotts Syracusans. The Tiif can 
alOes ^ere the nearest troops of the Athenima 
Kne. The Syracusan detacfain^t, etate with the 
success of their fleet, approached in disordeity 
haste. The Tuscans, by a vigorous assault, con- 
ducted with regularity, put them to flight. Gylip- 
pds s»[it remforoemeiit; but assistance coming also 
from the Athenian camp, the Athenians flnaQy 
prevailed, with some slaughter of the' enemy^ 
heavy-armed, and they saved ' most of the strand^ 
ships.. The Syracusans however took eighteen, 
and of these the whc^e crews perished. An at- 
tempt was made to destroy the Athenian fleet, 
within its stockade, by a foeship. The witid c, S4. 
fkvored the design, but the practised skill of the 
Athenian seamen rendered it > iiiefiiBctual. Hie 
Syracttsan fleet then rettred, and each party 
«ected its trojAy : the Syracusans for their naval 
wtbry, the Athenians for their success by knd. 
'But the event "of the navat action, so contraiy 
fsd all hope founded on fornter experience, was a 
disaster so momentous^ and so little balanced by 
< the 
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CHAP, the better fortune of the landforces, that the deepesf 
. ^v^P- , dejection pervaded the Athenian armament On; 
the other hand, the Syracusans began to consider 
themselves no longer as an o{)pressed people, 
struggling in the almost hopeless defence of every-" 
Thucyd. ^ling dear to them ; they looked forward to success 
& 69- that might intitle them vanquishers of Athens, and 
vindicators of the liberties of Greece. Accordingly^ 
they applied themselves immediately to blockade 
the port; desirous now to prevent the departure 
of that force, from which they had expected then 
worst evils of subjugation ; and proposing no less( 
than to destroy, or reduce to the dreadful condi^^ 
dition of prisoners at discretion, the whole of that 
formidable fleet and army, 
c^te. Meanwhile not dejection only, from a sense of 

disgrace, and apprehension of the swords of their 
enemies, but the most urgent of wants pressed the 
Athenians. In consequence of the resolution tak&L 
to raise the siege (no siispicion being entertained; 
that the enemy could prevent their departure byt 
sea) they had forbidden farther supplies of provi-4 
sions from Catana. Naval superiority lost, the» 
means of intercourse with Catana were gone ; -and; 
thus the desire to depart was inforced, as ther 
means were rendered precarious. A council: c^ 
war was called to consider of these untoward cir-< 
cumstances; and the taxiarcs, officers nearly o£ 
^ the rank of colonels in our service^ were sum-^ 
moned to assist the generals with their advice/ 
Tlie result of the deliberation was a resolution to 
withdraw Jbe whole armament by sea. This being? 
determined, the subordinate resolutions foUowe^v 

' to 
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to use all possible means for strengthening the ^ect. 
^eet : and, with this view, to abandon immediately » — , — ^ 
their extensive line of contravallation, and reduce 
their works to a single fort near the naval station, 
large enough only to contain the baggage and sick, 
vnAi a competent garrison. But naval action now^ 
far different from that in open sea, where they had 
been long accustomed to a decisive superiority, 
must be unavoidably similar to that in which they 
had already yielded to inferior numbers. Thus 
late therefore, taught by severe experience, they Thucyd. 
proposed to prepare accordingly. Upon this sub- ' ^' ^ 
ject the advice of the masters ** of the triremes 
was required. The lightness of the vessel, a qua-^ 
Kty: necessary to swift-rowing, and, in -open sea, of 
inestimable advantage, within the harbor of Syra- 
cuse would little avail. On the contrary, to be 
able to maintain a stationary fight, as between 
infantry ashore, was of principal importance. It 
Mras therefore resolved that every man capable of 
bearing anns, beyond the necessary garrison of 
the. fort, should be taken aboard ; that numerous 
bowmen, with the ablest dartmen, particularly the 
Acamanian, should be stationed on the decks; 
and that, on the prows, grappling-irons should be 
fixed, which might at once obviate the shock of 
the enemy's stronger bows, and, preventing their 
retreat, give opportunity for their own numerous 
heavy-armed to act. > Pursuant to these resolutions, 
about a hundred and ten triremes were equipped ei 65. 
and manned. 

The bustle of preparation in the Athenian naval 

.camp 
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CHAE. ctop was observed by the Syracusans, imd inteU 
^ ^ ' Ugence reached them of tte grappling-irons with 
which the Athenian prows were armed. Gyiippus 
and HermocrateSy tho they could not equip eighty 
ttiremesy nevertheless determitied to pursue the 
contest, so &r successfiil, for navd superiority. 
Agiunst the hew mode of action proposed by the 
^thenians; they.thbught it necessaiy to prepare; 
^ for this it was held sufficient. to cover the fore-* 
castles of their triiemed with bullrhides^ on. which 
the grappling-irons would not readily^ take any 
firm bold*. . ., 
TbucTd. . ^ While the animation of the.Syracusans and their 
Confederates . seconded the spirit of their leaders^ 
among the Athenians^ notwithst^mding the i^reat 
superiority of their naval.force^ a general d^ectioii 
prevailed. . The discouragement, arising £nmi the 
late naval defeats, was. proportioned to the former 
confidence, in the opinion,^ supported by long ext 
perience, of their decided sup^ority. But as tba 
spirits of those under, his command sunk, the ani^ 
mation, and indeed the whole character of Nidas 
seemed to rise. His behavior on the occasicm waa 
truly great. . Xittle ambitious, under favoring for- 
tune . rather dejScient in exertion, and sometimes 
culpably remiss iu his command, his activity and 
animation increased as evils pressed and dangers 
threatened. None was now so warm in ei^horta- 
tion^ that mi^t restore the drooping courage of 
the soldiers and seamen. The state of his health did 
not permit him to take the command ashipboard s* 
but he was sedlAoud in attending the necessary 
preparation, and directing every arrangement. 

When 
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When all was ready for the proposed attempt, sect, 
thinking, says the historian, he had not yet said - 7^' - 
90 much for the incquragement of his ofiicers and 
people as the singular importance of the occasion 
demanded, he went around the whole armament; 
ind Speaking to each trierarc separately, after, 
mentioning their superiority in numbers, aUd the 
measures taken for resisting. Uie enemy's ncivel 
mode of attack, he exhorted every one, by his pw^ 
|^<)fy,.and by that inherited from his ancestors, to 
e^ert himself in the battle to insue. Leading tibeii 
the whole to the shore, he there committed them 
^ , P^psthenes, Menander, and Euthydemus, 
lUKder whose orders they imbarked, and moved 
imtp^diately to the harbor's mouth to force the 

, . Ilhe toemy, who carefully watched their mor ^>ucyd. 
tiUjis, quickly made toward them, under the ^* ^' ^*' 
Qorinthjian Pytheq, and Sicanus and Agathaxr 
(:}u|fi, Syracusans; the Corinthian commanding 
ttfe ceiiter, the Syracusans the wings. With the 
first shqck the Athenians made themselves mas- 
tet9 of the vessels that blockaded the mouth of 
Ae port, and were hastening to unmoor them and 
chtax the passage, when the Syracusans approach- 
^y and a most obstinate battle insued. 
. Meanwhile, the Athenian army stood on the 
shore, Qbserving with the most anxious attention 
5<^hat passed, within such a distance that they 

* could see and hear almost everything. When 
therefore after a long contest, with various for- 

, tune at times in vajious parts, the advantage of 

tlie 
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GHAP. the Svracusans became decisive, and the whol6 

XVfll 

Athenian fleet fled pursued, then grief, indignation 
and dismay (says the eloquent historian, at a loss 
for words equal to the description) rose to the 
utmost pitch that any circumstances codd pro- 
duce in the human mind; since ndne could be^ 
more hopeless, 
thucyd. Entering little into detail, and not at all accoutit^ 

ing for the event of this disasterous battle, Thucy- 
dides proceeds to describe the consequences. The 
dejection that pervaded the defeated armament 
was so extreme, and the dangjer impending so 
urgent, that the sacred dues of the dead, objects 
commonly of such anxious attention, were totally 
neglected; no herald was sent to request the resti-* 
tution of the bodies, no care was taken about their 
burial, but every thought was absorbed in the evils 
that pressed, and the perils that threatened, the 
living. Amid the general despair, however, De^ 
mosthenes did not lose his usual energy of mind. 
Going to Nicias, he proposed what might still 
ha^e saved the greater part of the forces. Sixty 
triremes remained to the Athenians : those of the 
enemy, tho victorious, were reduced to fifty. Ho^ 
thou^t it'therefore very possible still to force the 
passage but to sea, if, imbarking that very night, 
they made the attempt at daybreak, .^icias ap- 
proved, but the crews absolutely refused. * To 
* retreat,' they peevishly remonstrated, * was all 
' the gjenerals wanted; they would go anywhere 
^ by land, andiight their way, if necessary; but 
\ by sea the experience of the past sufficiently 

* proved 
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ft 

\ proved that they could expect nothing fcut sect/ 
^ destruction.' The executioA of the salutary ^^ 
measure was thus prevented by excess of dis- 
couragement. 



SECTION VIII. 



Retreat of the Athenians from Syracuse, 



Gylippus and the Syracusan chiefs, on consi- sect. 
dering the advantages which their last success! '-J^Ji^ 
gave them, became more than ever desirous to J?^?**^ 
prevent the departure of the enemy: the Syra- 
cusans, by the complete destruction of the invad- 
^ing armament, would deter future invasion; and 
.Gylippus hoped, in effect, to coniquer Athens itself 
in Sicily. The opinion was general in Syracuse, 
and it justified Ifhe proposal of Demosthenes, that 
the Athenians would now think only of retreat by 
land, and it was supposed they would move that 
very night. But the Syracusan people, wearied 
with the labor of the day, and exhilarated with its 
success, were more eager to injoy the leisure, 
which they had so well earned, than solicitous 
about any future events. It happened too that 
the morrow was the festival of Hercules. Among 
such an assemblage of people of Dorian race, and 
on such an occasion, the desire of duly celebrating 
the day of a hero-god, with whom they esteemed 
themselves so connected, became irresistible; and 
nothing could persuade them to quit the religious 
revel for nocturnal military enterprize. Hermo- 
crates, who had been at first most urgent for 
VOL. IV. L marching 
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OMurchitig immediately to interc^ the Athenians, 
knew his fellowcitizens and mankind too well to 
attempt, in such circumstances, to force indina- 
tion: but his fruitful genius provided still a re- 
source for the attainment of his purpose. In the 
evening, some persons under his direction went on 
horseback to the Athenian camp; and approach- 
ing enough to be heard, when they could be little 
distinctly seen, pretended they were of the party 
which had been accustomed to comniunicate with 
Nicias. Finding credit so far, they charged diose^ 
whom they had ingaged in conversation, to go 
and tell the general, ^ that the passes were ahieady 
' occupied by the Syracusans, and that he would 
' therefore do well not to move that night, but 
* wait and concert his measures.' The fatal bait 
was taken, and the next day was spent by the 
Athenians in various preparation for the march. 

But Gylippus and Hermocmtes, having yielded 
in the moment to the wishes of their people, found 
means, before the morrow ended, to ingage them 
in their own views. Their victorious fleet went to 
the Athenian naval station, and no opposition 
being attempted, they carried off, or burnt on the 
spot, every ship there., The army at the same 
time marched out, under the conduct of Gylippus, 
and occupied all the principal passes around the 
Athenian camp, and in that line of country which 
the Athenians would probably propose to traverse. 

On the next clay*^ every thing being prepared, 

as 

■*The third from, the nava] action, according to the phrase 
of Thucydides, and the usual manner of reckoning of the 
Greeks; who counted the day itself of an action first, the 
next day as second, and so forth. 
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as fisr as circumstances would permit, orders were sect. 
issued by the Athenian general^ for marching. % ^; / 
The pen of Thucydides and the language of Th^cyd. 
Athtos are wanting, to describe adequately the * 

scene presenting itself upon that occasion; when, 
in the bitterness of antient Warfare, every horror 
offered itself to expectation, that the human body 
can suffer or the human mind conceive. No light 
distress arose from the rei)ectio|i, that, instead of 
fulfilling the lofty hopes of their enterprize, the 
whole of so powerful a fleet was destroyed; that, 
through their failure, ruin threatened t^eir coun- 
try; and that, instead of returning, as they had so 
lately with reason expected, conquerors of Sicily, 
an ignominious flight was their only, and that 
almost a hopeless resource, for avoiding slavery 
or death. But, in the circumstances of that flight, 
many dreadful considerations, ipany lamentable 
objects, presented themselves, striking home to 
the feelings of every individual. The dead lay yet 
unburied; and the recollection, or, in many in- 
stances, the sight, of a relation or a friend so 
neglected, struck not only with grief but with 
horror. Yet the voices and the actions of the 
many living, whom wounds or sickness disabled 
for the march, their complaints, their expostuta-^ 
tions, their prayers, their embraces, and the pain- 
ful, yet fruitless endevors of some to follow thdr 
friends, were still more distressing than the com- 
punction which arose from the neglect, impious as 
it was/ deemed, but so far excusable es it was un- 
avoidable, of the still and silent dead. Mutual 
reproach then, and self-reproach, for that share 

L 2 which 
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CHAP, which any had had in superinducing or inhancing 
- ^ ■ die public calamity, whether by promoting di^ 
enterprize, or by obstructing the retreat, occasion- 
ally aggravated the bitterness of woe. Such, in 
short, says the historian, was the accumulated 
weight of present misery, that it threw the whole 
multitude into tears; and, absorbing the appre- 
hension of farther danger, took away almost the 
desire, and even the power to move. 

At length the march commencing, resembled 
that of a whole city flying from a besieging army. 
This is the remark of the cotemporary historian, 
drawing a comparison from among those circum- 
stances which distinguish antient from modem 
times. For the numbers, he continues, including 
attendants, were not less than forty thousand. 
'Attendants however were of little importance: 
mostly slaves, they deserted openly; and in the 
instant of the army's moving, the greater part dis- 
appeared. Thus even the cavalry and the heavy- 
armed were reduced to carry their own provisions 
and necessaries ; some being without attendants, 
some mistrusting those who remained to them : 
and the^ small portion of provisions they possessed 
demanded every care, since it was far from being 
equal to their probable wants. 
iTiucyd. Amid the extreme dejection and anguish, not 

■ *^^ * without reason pervading the armament, Nicias 
wonderfully supported the dignity of his character 
and situation.' Individually the distress of the 
existing circumstances appeared not to affect him; 
his only anxiety seemed to be to relieve * that of 
others, and to diffuse incouragement among all- 

The 
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The historian's authority for the remarkable words 
he attributes to him on the occasion, tho not stated, 
certainly might be good : but whether we consider 
them as conveying the sentiments of Nicias or of 
Thucydides, they are highly interesting, as they 
mark the oprinion entertained of the Divine Provi- 
dence, by a man of exalted rank,' of extensive 
information and experience, just and religiously 
disposed, but never taught to consider this life as 
a state of probation, and to expect, in futurity, 
the reward of good or the punishment of evB 
deeds. From the head of the line, according to 
Thucydides, exefting his voice to the utmost, that xhucyd. 
he might be heard as extensively as possible, ^' *^' ** ^^ 
Nicias, with an unruffled countenance, desired 
the troops to advert to his own case : ' I,' he 
said, ^ am in body (you may see indeed the state 
to which sickness has reduced me) very far from 
being the strongest among you. In the blessings 
of high fortune I was once inferior to none : but 
now I must bear every present evil, I have to 
apprehend every threatened danger, in common 
with the lowest under my command* Such is 
my lot; who have always been regular and 
zealous in every duty to the gods ; and not only, 
as far as depended simply on myself, scrupu- 
lously just, but liberaUy charitable among men. 
Hence I have hope and confidence that our for- 
tune will change for the better. Thie affliction 
we now suffer is surely beyond our desert; the 
enemy have already been sufficiently fortunate; 
and if our enterprize agdinst iiiis country has 
offended any of the gods, it cannot be but our 

1, ^ ' present 
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present evils are adequate punishment. For we 
are not the first who have drawn our swords in 
the attempt, unjustifiable be it confessed, to sub- 
jugate and reduce to slavery our fellow-creatures, 
and seize to ourselves their possessions. In doiag 
thus, doing only what is ordinary among men, 
others have suffered for it only what men may 
bear. We therefore have surely reason to hope, 
that the gods will at length moderate their ap- 
parent excess of vengeance against us ; objects, 
as we are already become, of pity rather than of 
indignation. 

* Confiding thus far then in the divine mercy, 
let us look to what, meer human things consi- 
dered, our circumstances are, and surely we 
ought not to despond. Such a force as we 
possess, with so large a proportion of regular 
troops, wherever we establish our abode, we are 
not only a formidable army, we are a common- 
wealth. Certainly no Sicilian state, Syracuse 
ejLCepted, will easily drive us. from any situation 
we may occupy; or even prevent us from occu- 
pying any we may desire. To be safe, indeed, 
we have only to reach the Sicel territoiy ; for 
their fear of the Syiracusans. insures^ to us the 
friaidship of the barbarians. Firm minds and 
orderly conduct then are principally necessary 
to your welfare; and not to yours only, but that 
of the Athenian comifionwealth ; which, how- 
ever lamentably fallen thrc»ighour misfortune, it 
may not be b^oiid our ability to restore; since 
the strength o£ a statp consists, notin;towns, not 
m territory, not in ships^^hut in men.' 

r ^ Having 
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Having thus spoken, Nicias led the march, the sect. 
anny being disposed in two divisions, with the ^^ — .^-^ 
baggage between them ; himself commanding the k*7!7.%. 
van, Demosthenes the rear. The rond chosen 
was not toward thdr Grecian friaids of Naxus 
and Catana, but that by which they hoped most 
readily to maeh the Sicel country ; where soone&t 
they might find food and safety; with leisure to 
concert &rther measures. At tfie ford of the 
Anapus^ very little distant from their camp, they 
found a body of Syracusans posted to oppose tlie 
passage. These they Soon forced to retire; but 
the enemy's horse and li^t infantry, hanging on 
their flanks and rear, gave such continued annoy- 
anqe, that, after a march of only five miles, finding 
a rising ground commodious for the purpose,, they 
hicamped for the night On the next day they 
made still less progress. Want of provisions iA^ 
duced them to halt, after a march of only two 
miles and a half, in a plain where, beside collect^ 
ing cattle among the farms and villages, they could 
supply themselves with water, for their progjpeslb 
over the hilly and dry country, which lay next ia 
their way. But, on the thivd day, the SyrfMSuean 
horse and light-armed, in larger force than before, 
gave so much greater annoyqx^ce, that, after many 
hours wasted in unavailing attempts to repress 
them, the distressed Adi^uafis returned to the 
camp they had -last occupied. Ncmp cduld they 
profit, as on the preceding day, from Cheir 
situation: ev^ to obtain^ waiter, soeh Was- the 
enemy's supericnity in cavalry, w«ts difficult and 
hazardous; * 

L4 Errors 
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CHAP. Errors in conduct, evidently in the opinipil of 

' — ^— ^ Thuciydides, had occurred; tho he has avoided, 

as usual, the express declaration of any opinion. 

Either change of plan, or some greater effort than 

had yet been made, was clearly indispensable. ^ 

Thucjrd. Qn the next mornipg, therefore, they moved 

earlier than usual, and pressed their march, >ntb 

the view to occupy the Acraeon-lepas, the first 

narrow at the entrance of tlie highlands* But the 

opportunity lost was not so easily recoverable! : 

their slowness had given the enemy time, both to 

discover their intended course, and to profit froioa 

the knowlege; and on their arrival at the Acraeon* 

lepas, they found not only an armed force to oj>* 

pose them, but the natural difiiculties of the pass 

increased by a fortification. An assault was imme- 

. diately attempted, which was not in the moment 

4 Sept. successful. Meanwhile a storm came on ; such, 

acC. to 

Chren-Tha. says the historiau, as in the autumnal season is 
•boQ?ia*or commoH ; but, in the present wane of the Athe- 
H Sept* jjj^jj affairs, and the despondency its consequence, 
everthing was construed as an ill omen, and the 
generals could not persuade, their troops to r^new 
the attack. As constant exertion tends to maintain 
the animation which , suedess has raised, so new 
and unexpect^ opposition commonly inhances 
the d^ression of the unfortunate. Gylippus, at- 
tentive to every opportunity, and observing the 
hesitaltion of the Athenians after their repulse, 
sent a body of men to raise a fort in their rear, 
so as to intercept their retreat .The Athenian 
generals, however, fdund no difficulty in checking 
this purpose. Their force was indeed yet such as 

to 
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to deter the enemy from giving them battle; and ^^j^- 
acc(»rdingly they again chose thdr camp for the * — v— 
night within the plain. 

But on the morrow, when they moved again, 
still with the view to fcH-ce the passage of the 
mountains, they had no sooner quitted their camp, 
than the Syracusan horse and light-armed were 
upon their flanks and rear. If they halted to repel 
the annoyance, the enemy instantly retreated ; but 
the moment they resumed their march, the attack 
was renewed; and this so repeatedly and effica- 
ciously, that after advancing only one mile through 
the plain they incamped again. Then the Syra- 
cusans also retired to their camp. 

The distress of the Athenians was now become ThocyA 
very great : while numbers were suffering from '^'^' 
wounds received in the many skirmishes, all were 
^ in almost total want of provisions and of all ne*^ 
cessaries. The generals therefore came to a sudden 
resolution to break up their camp by night, and 
take the road toward the sea, the direct contrary 
-. to that which they had been hitherto following, 

i and on which the enemy waited to intercept 

them. For, pursuing along the coast the way to 
Camarina and Gela, they might still reach the 
Sicel territory, by a more circuitous course in- 
deed, but through a more level and open country. 
The usual fires were lighted, to obyi9.te. suspicion 
in the enemy, and then the army was silently 
^ assembled and the march b^un. Nicias led, 
• with a hasty pace, . yet preserving due reguJa* 
rity. Through some unknown fatality, alahn 
and tumult arose in the division, commanded by^ 

Demosthenes, 
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xvm. 



Thncyd. 
1. 7. c. 81. 



Danosthenes. Order was sft&r some time re- 
stored; but the two divisions were completeiy 
separated. ' 

The Syradusans, as soon as day broke^ per- 
ceiving the Athenian camp deserted,' in the usmal 
temper of democratical jealousy, began to crimi- 
natd Gylippus, as if he had traiterously permitted 
the enemy to escape. To discover which way so 
large a body had directed its march, was however 
not difficult, and shortly all joined in zealous pdr- 
suit. Demosthenes, notwi{;hstanding the misfor- 
tune which had retarded him, had before daybreak 
reached the road leading from Syracuse to Elprus. 
A little farther he found a body of Syracusaxis 
raising works to obstruct his passage across the 
gully, 'through which flows the brook Cacyparis. 
These he soon dispersed. According^ to the plan 
concerted wilb Nicias, he should then have turned 
up the course of the Cacyparis, to gain the interior 
countey; but, by the advice of his guides, he pro* 
ceeded, still near die coast, to the brook £rineus; 
and there the cavalry of the Syracusan army over- 
took him. 

From the first there seems to have been some 
difference of opinion' between the Athenian gene* 
rals; concerning the mann^ of conducting the 
retreaut. Nif:ias thought the safety of the army 
depeqded, beyond all things, upon the rapidity of 
its march : the insult of assail shouid therefore 
be borne, and halta made, to repel attacks, only 
wlleft they 4hi:^tened very important mjury. This 
€^di9titly was whftb Tbucydides'approved. But De^ 
Qiosthenes was nlbre^ difilposed> cm every occasidti^ 
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to revenge with the view to., deter annoyance. No secJt. 

' V HP 

scx>ner therefore were the Syracusan horse now ^ — v-^ 
pressing upon his rear, than he changed Itet line 
of march by which he could best gain ground, to 
form his troops so as to act most efficaciously 
against the enemy. The Syracusans saw thar 
opportunity, and pushed by him while he halted. 
Their infantry quickly came up, and Demosjthened^ 
was surrounded. Too late discovering his error, 
he took the best measure that circumstances would 
then admit, occupying a walled inclosure near at 
hand, where the enemy's horse could not reach 
him, and where he could defy even their heavy- 
armed infantry. But repeated sufferings, in the 
course of this long war, and especially the affair 
of Pylus, had taught the Lacedaemonians the 
vahie of light troops and missile weapons. Gylrp- 
pus, employing the heavy-armed only in false or 
in desultory attacks, made principal use of his 
bowmen, darters, and slingCTs; and from these, TTwcyd* 
through th^ remainder of the day, the Athenians ^'** 
had no rest. In the evening, when many were ' 
thus wounded^ and* all worn with hunger, thirst, ^ 

and fatigue, he sent a herald with a proclamation^ 
promising liberty to any of the ilanders who would 
come to the Syracusan camp and surrender their 
arms. Not many, 6ven in so hopeless a situation 
when all the evils, that the barbarity of antient 
warfare could inflict, were impending, would for- 
sake their general and their comrades ; an instance / 
of fidelity deserving notice the more, as thef coria- 
mon conduct of the Athenians would not seem to 
merit such attacl)ment froqa their, si^i^t^ ; . a<^d 
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CHAP, while it does honor to themselves and to Demos' 
«- ^ ' ' thenes, it certainly reflects some credit on the 
government of Athens. So desperate indeed were 
the circumstances^ that, in the same evening, De- 
mosthenes capitulated for the rest of his troops, I 
surrendering himself and them prisoners of war, 
with no other, stipulation than that none should 
sufier death, either through violence or for want 
of sustenance. With their arms they gave up 
all their money, throwing it into the hollow of 
shields held to receive it, and four shields were 
thus filled with silver. The prisoners, in number 
about six thousand, were immediately conducted 
to Syracuse. 

Meanwhile Nicias, having ascended some way . 

by the course of the CacypBiris, crossed to the 

Erineus*^, passed that stream, considerably above 

the scene of Demosthenes's fate, and incamped 

Thuc^d. on some high ground near the farther bank. Early 

7 Sept*^ i^^xt ' morning the Syracusan army hastened in 

^^V^^**^^ pursuit, and the horse quickly overtaking him, 

weekUter. gave information of the capitulation made by 

Demosthenes, and summoned him to surrender 

himself and the forces under his command. Re- 

fiji^ing credit to such intdligence so transmitted, 

he asked a safe-conduct for a horseman of his 

own to make the inquiry, which was granted. 

The return of his messenger assuring him of the 

fact, he then sent to propose, in the name of the 

Atlienian commonwealth, reimbursement to Syi^- 

cuse of all the expences of the war, upon condition 

only 

•'This apflears from a comparison of the 80th chapter of 
Thucydides with the 83d. 
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only that, the troops untler his command might sect. 
depart in safety; and. for security he would leave ^- — ./-!-» 
Athenian citizens as hostages, one for every talent 
that would thus become due. The proposal was 
rejected, and the Athenian army was quickly sur- 
rounded by the multitude of the enemy ; who 
would however neither make nor sustain any 
regular attack, but continued, till evening, un- 
ceasing annoyance with missile weapons. 

Among the distresses of the Athenians, not the 
least was the want'of provisions. Could they have 
supported the enemy's assaults on their present 
ground, they could not have subsisted there. 
Nicias therefore, about midnight, called to arms 
as silently as possible, with intention to pursue 
his march : but the watchful enemy perceived his 
motions, and immediately sang the paean. LTpon 
this he gave up the design, and remained in his 
camp ; but a body of about three hundred, with- 
out his orders, made a successful push at the 
enemy's line, broke through, and, under favor of 
the obscurity, quickly got beyond immediate pur- 
suit. Nicias waited for the dawn, and then con- 
tinued his march. Even then the enemy, under Thucyd. 
the able conduct of Gylippus and Hermocrates, ^i^s!^' 
would come to no regular action, but only infest- H^l^^"^ 
ed, as befoi'e, with missile weapons and desultory 
charges of cavalry. Sicily, through the greatest 
pari of its extent, is high land, intersected with nu- 
merous vallies, whose sides are commonly steep, 
and the banks of the streams, flowing through 
them, often craggy. At no great distance from 
the camp, which the Athenians had quitted, the 

river 
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CHAP, riv^ Asainaras hJBis a deep aa4 rocky chanhel. 
While extTOTQie thirst urged their steps to its 
stream^ they hoped that, if they could once reach 
its further bank, they should gain some respite 
from the annoyance of the enemy's caval^; andf 
the light-farmed would be less formideible, when 
unsupported by the heavy-anbed and horise. But, 
notwithstanding all the exertion which such mo- 
tives inforced, when they reached the bank the 
^demy's heavy-armed were close upon them. 
Discipline then yidded to the pressure of evil felt 
and danger threatening. Without any order they 
hurried down the steep, pushing and trampling on 
oneanother; and, in the tumult, some were de- 
stroyed by the spears of their comrades. The 
first object of most was to assuage intolerable 
thirst. Meanwhile the enemy's light-armed, ac- 
quainted with all the ways, reached the opposite 
bank before them, and the whole Athenian army, 
inclosed in the hollow, was exposed, helpless, to 
missile weapons on both sides. The Peloponne^ 
i^ans at length led the way for the Syracusans, 
down into the bottom, to complete the slaughter ; 
while the Athenians, still resisting to the utmost, 
were so pressed by extreme thirst, that, in the 
midst of action, many of them would drink the 
turbid and bloody water, and even fight for it. 

Already they were lying dead in heaps in the 
river, while the horse pursued and cut o^F any who 
could escape up the banks, when Nicias, whom 
nothing could induce to submit to the Syracusans, 
found opportunity to surrender himself to Gylippus. 
That general then commanded to give quarter, and 
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W0B obeyed. Amoolg the rock»» 'and in the windings 
of the streani, a large numb^ o^ the Athenians 
found opportunity foar either conceahnent oJr flight : 
the rest were made prisoners. No capitulation 
'wa3 made, as for the division under Demosthenes : 
and, prisoners being valuable as ^ves, the Syra- 
ctisaa s(^'diers were diligent in embezUing them as 
their private property. In this they were so suc- 
cessful, that the prisoners of the Syracusan state 
roEnaiis^ comparatively few. A detachment was 
sent after the three hundred who broke through 
the Syracusan line in the night, and took them 
all. The public prisoners, with what spoil could Thucyd. 
be collected, were conducted to Syracuse. 

It would have been a glorious and a lingular 
triumph,' for Gylippus, to have carried the Athe- 
nian generals, the two most illustrious men of their 
time, prisoners to Sparta; one distin^djshed for' 
his friendly disposition toward the Lacedaemonian 
people, the other for his successes against them. 
But the jealous, cruel, and faithless temper of 
democratical despotism disappointed his just ex- 
pectation; A decree of the Syracusan people con- 
demned both to. death, and they were executed. 
In the antient democracies, the most worthleilis 
individual, touching at any time a chord in con^ 
sonance with popular passion, could procure the 
sanction of spverein auAority for any villany. 
For where neither one person nor a select body 
was responsible, but the whole people, truly des- 
potic, were the common authors of every public 
act, the. shame of flagitious measures was so 
divided that it was disregarded. For any one to 

own 
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CHAP, own himself author of the black decree against 
vj[![2l^ Nicias and Demosthenes, the one . inti tied to the 
protection of the Spartan general, the other under 
that of a capitulation solemnly granted in the 
name of the Syracusan people, appears, for a 
time at least, to have been avoided. Thucydides ^ 
says the circiimstaiices immediately leading to the 
measure were not, in his time, with any certainty 
known at Athens. It seems likely to have bpen 
in the desire of those concerned, to shift the black 
imputation upon others, that it was by some 
f^e 10 ^^'^^''^0^ Gylippus. The party politics of after- 
Rat. Tit. times led the Sicilian historian Timaeus to calum- 
niate Hermocrates. But Diodorus, who may have 
had sources, of information not open to Thucy- 
dides, and who, tho a ^alot for democracy, and 
of little judgement, was of much candoi^ attributes 
the motion for the flagitious decree positively to 
Diodes, then a leader of the democratical party, 
afterward, as we shall see, ruler of the republic, 
and always the opponent of Hermocrates. And 
this well agrees with those circumstances con^ 
nected with the measure, which Thucydides pro- . 
ceeds to relate, as all he CQuld obtain toward 
elucidation of it. The fears, he says, of those 
who had carried on treasonable correspondence 
with Nicias, induced them, if not to promote, yet 
to concur in the vote for putting him to death ; 
and the Corinthians had particular enmity to him, 
apprehensive, for some cause not explained to us, 
that his restoration to power in Athens would be 
injurious to their interest. All authorities however 
agree that it was a public and solemn decree of 

the 
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the Syracusan people which consigned the Athe- sect. 
man generals to execution '. 

Meanwhile the miserable remnant of thei^ once 
florishing army, the greatest ever sent out by any 
one Grecian state, was reserved for a still severer 
lot. A vast quarry in the hill of Epipote, whence 
the stone had been principally taken for building 
the city, was judged the most secure and commo- 
dious place for the confinement of such a multi- 
tude of men, so versed in the use of arms. Into 
this the freemen were conducted, to the nuniber 
of about seven thousand : the slaves were sold by 
public auction. But the faith of the Syracusan 
people, so shamefully broken with the generals, 
was not very religiously kept with those of inferior 
rank. On the contrary, their whole conduct was 
marked with a spirit of deliberate cruelty, the 
general ^ce, it must be confessed, of the fairest 
days of Greece ; which yet ought not to be attri- 
buted to the disposition of the people, since it was 
the unavoidable result of the political state of the 
country. The Syracusans saw, in the Athenian 
prisoners, not generous enemies, but oppressors, 
who' would have reduced them to the deepest 
misery. Tho food therefore was hot denied, yet 
it was given in quantity barely sufficient to sup- 
port life; and cruelty was still more shown in the 

scanty 
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^ Plutarch, in his life of Nicias, professes to have taken 
particular pains to collect and collate whatever remained to 
his time concerning the expedition against Syracuse ; but his 
account is satisfactory chiefly as it tends to confirm that of 
Thiicydides, without adding scarcely anything of aiiy im- 
portance. 
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CHAP, scanty allowance of water. No shelter was afTonl^ 
* — . — ' from the inclemency of the sky ; and while the re- 
flected heat of the midday sun, in the open and 
capacious dungeon, was scarcely tolerable, the 
chill of autumnal night made an altemacy very 
injurious to health. No means were given to 
aypid their own filth ; no care was taken of those 
who sickened; and, when any died, as many did, 
some of unattended wounds, some of disorder 
caused by various hardship, the bodies remained 
to putrefy among their living companions; and 
the eloquent historian, ^here as on a former occa- 
sion, fidling of words to his mind to describe the 
extreme misery, sums up all with saying, that no 
suffering could possibly result from so wretched a 
situation, which was not experienced by the Athe- 
nian prisoners. Toward the end of November, 
after a confinement of about seventy days, the 
ilanders, and others who were not citizens of 
Athens, or of some Grecian town of Sicily or 
Italy, were taken out for the milder lot of being 
sold to slavery. The Athenians, with the SiciUao 
and Italian Greeks, remained; and we are not 
informed that th^y were ever released. 
Thucyd. Meanwhile those, of the army under Nicias, 
who, instead of public prisoners of the Syracusaii 
state, had been made the private property of 
individuals, suffered variously, according to the 
condition or temper of the masters, under whom 
they fell ; and, of those who had escaped by flight, 
few fared better ; for^ unable to find subsistence, 
they were moa|tly reduced to the hard resource of 
offering themselves, in any towa^they could reach, 
-^J to 
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to vohmtaiy slavery. Thus, says the historian, all sect. 
the towns of Sicfly abounded with Grecian slaves. ^ — v-^ 
A few only had the good fortune to make their ximc^d. 
way, immediately from the field of action, to the * ^* ^* 
friendly city of Catana, whence they got their 
passage to Athens; but afterward others found 
means to fly from bondage to the same asylum.. 

In the miserable state of servile dependency, to Pint ^t. 
which such numbers of Athenians were reduced, 
the sciaice, litterature, fine taste, and polite man- 
ners of Athens, are said to have been beneficial to 
many. Some, who were fortunate enough to meet 
with masters of liberal disposition, were treated 
with the r^pect due to superior accomplishments; 
some were even presented with their fipeedcMn. 
Since the days of Hieron, the litterature of Greece 
or Ionia had little madfe its way to Sicily ; and, 
through defect of materials, copies of boo^s were 
not yet readily multiplied. But many of the Athe- 
nwns retained, by memory, much of the works of 
Euripides ; whose moral and pathetic strains^ 
which they used to sing as the solace of their 
bondage, singularly touched the Sicilians. Euri- 
pides lived to receive the grateful acknowlege- 
ments of some who returned to Athens, and 
related what kindness they had received in servi- 
tude, or what refief in beggary, for the pleasure 
they gave by speaking, singing, or tieaching, his 
verses. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

t 

1 

Affairs of Greece, from the Conclusion of the 
Sicilian Expedition till the Return of Alci- 
BiADES to Athens, in the Twenty-fourth Year 
of the Peloponnesian War. 



SECTION I. 

Efftcts at Athens cf the New of the Overthrow in Sidfy: 
^eett' through Greece of the Overthrow of the Athenums 
m Sidfy, Change in the politicai System of Lacedcemon, 
Measvres of the Pehpormesian Confederaof for raising a 
fleet. Froposah from Eubcui and Lesbos to refodt from 
the Athenian to the Peloponnesian Confederacy, 

t 

CHAP. nnHE news of the total destruction of the 
V ^^ . X most powerful armament ever sent out. by 
Tb^^'i. any Grecian state, supposed so far from the 
danger of such a catastrophe that it was capable 
of accomplishing almost any conquest, being first 
brought to Ath^is by no official messenger, but 
communicated accidentally in the uncertain way 
of reports,^did not immediately find credits Plu-' 
piut.vit. tarch^Telates that a foreiner, landing kt Peiraeus, 
went into a barber's shop, which, like the modem 
coffee-house, was the usual resort of idle news- 
mongers in the Grecian cities (as, we find, after- 
ward in Rome) and spoke of the event as what 
he supposed would of course be well known there. 

The 
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-Hie barber, with more zeal Aan disoredoD, want 
jDunediatdy into the'dty, and communicated the 
intdligoioe to the archons ; who, mth the natuial 
imxiety of magistrates mider the tyranny of a 
despotic mnltitadey smnmoned an assembly of Ae 
people, and produced the barber to declare his 
news. The people, in extreme agitation, de* 
manded his authority. The incautious man could 
produce none : he had no previous acquaintance 
with the person from whom he reodved the in- 
formation, and knew not where to find him. The 
indignant multitude immediately ordered the bar- 
ber to the torture of the wheel, (a mode of 
punishment nowhere exactly described to us, but 
which it seems might.be borne long',) and he was 
not released till some of the more fortunate few, 
who had escaped from the scene of woe, arriving, 
confirmed the uncertain intdlig^ce. Even these, Hiocjd. 
however, were not at first credited for the fiill ^ •• «• *• 
extent of the misfortune. Multiplied concurring 
testimonies at length removing every doubt of the 6.0.413. 
magnitude of the calamity, then public anguish p.'w!\o) 
became extreme. Popular rage began witii vent- OfXo^T. 
ing contumely against the orators who had advised 
the expedition ; as i^ says the historian, the people 
themselves had not directed it ; and, in fact, the 
people in assembly holding the executive as well 
as the legislative government, every one being free 
to propose, and sometimes a majority with tumul- 
tuous clamor commanding measures, there could 

be 

Plutvit.Nic. 
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CHAP, be no duly responsible minister; From the orators 
then the puUic anger extended to the soothsayers^ 
augursy interpreters, any who had contributed to 
establish the belief that the gods woald favor tiie 
project of conquest in Sicily. Biit iti this excessive 
inritatidn of the public mind, fear soon became 
die prevailing passion. Private losses of friends 
or rdations, which stimulated the first mbvements, 
gave way to the consideration, that the common* 
wealth had not such another body of citizens, in 
the prime of life, as that which had been so rashly 
committed to destruction, nor such a ileet^ nor 
naval stores to fit such anotheir, nor funds to 
supply the accumulated wants which the conjunc* 
ture created : and then it followed, that nothing 
less was to be expected than the appearance o£ 
the enemy's victorious navy before PdrsBus, and 
the blockade of Athens by land and sea. 

In this general consternation, however, there 
were not wanting either able heads o^ magnani- 
mous taiads among the Athenians, and the crisis 
itsdf gave them the power to take the lead. Wise 
measures^ and themost vigorous that ciitumstances 
admitted, wene accordingl;^ riesolved on ; t}& restore 
the navy, to collect stores, to raise money, and to 
save it, by abridging, not private luxury, which 
was yet moderate, but public luxury, which was 
already immodemte in Athens^, and, above afi 
things, to obviate the d^ection of Ae allied and 

subject 

' Duker has a judicious note upon the passage of Thucy- 
dicies, which I have thus paraphrased. The scholiast has 
undertaken U> explain what, for t^tuit of better inquiry intjo 
the state of Athens at the time, he evidently did not undbf- 
stand. 
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subject states, particularly of Euboea, liie most sect. 
valuable dependency of the commonwealth, and ^^ — ^ 



tvithout which the population of Athens could not 
easily subsist. But the depth of misfortune, into 
which their own folly had precipitated them; in- 
duced, among the Athenian people, a conscious- 
ness that a multitude is unfit to direct executive 
government. To obviate therefore the extrava- 
gancies of unbalanced democracy, a new council 
of elders was created, whose office was to delibe- 
rate on all public measures j previously to their 
being proposed to the general assembly. This 
indeed was providing for the prudence of executive 
government, but not for vigor, not for secresy, not 
iot dispatch; qualities which could meet in the 
Athenian administration only when a Theinistocles 
or a Pericles, general at the same time and dema*- 
gogue, controled by no council, could first resolve 
on measuj^, and then command the approbation 
of the general assembly. Never however werfe 
the Athenian people so disposed to moderation, 
c^er, and attention to wise advice, as in the pre- 
sent crisis. * It was so resolved therefore,' says 
the cotempotary historian emphatically, ^ and it 
* was done; and the summer ended.' 

Meanwhile the attention of all Greece waa Thucyd. 
excited, and the politics of every republic put m ^ ^* ** ** 
motion by the blow which Athens had received in 
Sicily. Apprehension of the consequence of so 
great an addition to the power of that ambitious 
and restless republic, as the. conquest of Sicily 
might have g^ven, had been very general and very 
serious. No evil that could befall the aristocracies, 

M 4 which 
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CHAP, which composed the Lacedsmonian confederacy^ 
was so dreadful and so odious as subjugation 
under the tyrannous rule of the Atfaraian multi<- 
tude. Nor was Lacedaemon itself without alarm ; 
for tho the conquest of Sparta was not likely soon 
to be accomplished by the Athenian arms, yet 
there was no inferior evil which might not be 
expected, and quickly. Already the Laoedsemo- 
nians bdield, not only many of their dependencies 
wrested from them, but two garrisons established 
within their own country, infesting a large part of 
it with devastation, to which they could neither 
prescribe bounds nor foresee an end. At the same 
time the Athenian fleets so decidedly commanded 
the seas, that no prospect appeared of means for 
competition with them on that element ; insomuch 
that not only the Lacedsemonians were unable to 
extend protection to any allies beyond the ready 
reach of their landforce, but the extenrive line of 
the Laconian coast must be continually open to 
insult In all these things the catastrophe at 
Syracuse made a change, that nothing but the 
mad ambition, or madder jealousy, of a despotic 
multitude could have produced ; and that change 
was immediate and almost total. The navy of 
Athens was no longer formidable ; the Pdopon* 
n6sian fleets now commanded the seas. The allies - 
of Lacedsemon, therefore, no longer fearing a^y* 
thing from the enemy, became only anxious for 
exertion, that they might speedily, as they trusted 
they could easily, complete the purpose of the 
war, and relieve themselves from burdens under 
which they had been long uneasy. The neutral 

republics. 
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republidSy at the same time, thought the moment sect 

come for deciding their party, before- it was yet *— ^ 

too late to claim merit for the decision. But the 

. principal effect was seen among the subject states 

of Athens ; who, with unadvised eagerness, pressed 

forward in revolt, taking it for certain that the 

Athenians would be unable to maintain the war 

through the insuing summer. Meanwhile the 

Lacedaemonians, with the characteristical coolness 

of their government, injoyed the view of this 

various fermentation, and prepared to profit firom 

it to the establishment of their own permanent 

superiority over all Greece, to which they now 

looked as an acquisition completely within their 

power. ' 

Among the circumstances of these times, a 
change in the Lacedasmonian system, which con- 
siderably affected the general politics of Greece, 
will require notice. The Lacedaemonian kings, 
who in Lacedaemon, except when presiding at 
some religious ceremony, were scarcely distin- 
guished from the mass of citizens, being obliged, 
in all political business, to yield to the tyrannical 
authority of the ephors, injoyed, in the command 
of armies abroad, a more truly royal state as well 
as a more efficacious royal authority. The inter^t 
which they thus had in leading their country into 
long and distant wars, had been restrained by the 
law of Lycurgus, forbidding such wars ; and that 
law, inforced sometimes by the opposite interest 
of the ephors, had been much more effectually 
and constantly inforced by the poverty of the La- 
cedaBmonian commonwealth. Nevertheless, before 

the 
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CH^P. th^ Persian war, Cleomenes, by ingaging the state 
in frsqueilt hostilities, appears to have acquired 
extraordinary power ; and afterward, in the new 
and vast scene of action which the Per^an war 
opened, Pausanias, jtho not king but meerly regent 
aiid general of the republic, was able to prosecute 
ambitious views to a great length. His own im- 
prudettce indeed, more than any other obstacle, 
seenls to have ruined his purpose: and the in- 
sulng downfall oi the power of Sparta checked, 
for a time, the ambition of its generals and kings. 
When the Pek>ponne8ian war htoke out, Archida- 
mus, a prince advanced in yeat^, and of a charac- 
ter singularly amiable, prudent at the same time 
and philanthropic, seems to have had no object^ 
in command, but the good of his country and of 
all Greece. His son Agis, a man of modemte 
talents, would perhaps not have attempted inno- 
vation, if circumstances had not led to it He 
succeeded to the throne in an early stage of a 
most complicated and lasting war. Error in 
conduct, apparently the consequence of error in 
judgement, produced, as we have seen, very severe 
censure upon him from those who, in Lacedcemon, 
had legal authority to censure and even to punish 
kings. Afterward, by his success at .Maatineia, 
he acquired some reputation^ He was still in the 
vigor of his age, but of lai^e experience, when the 
establishment of a standing force in Deceleia gave 
him, what none of his predecessors ever injoyed, 
a perennial military command. Here he fbund 

Thuoyd. himsdf really king : here he was free from the 
vexatious and d^rading contrcd oi the e^diors: 

here 
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heie he might not only use at discretion the ti^oops 
immediately undet his; ocders, but he had autho- 
rity to levy farces, raise contributions, exercise 
cokumand among the allies of the conimon wealth, 
and treat with forein dtates. Thus vested with 
independent power, be was of course respected, 
and could miake himself, feared ; so that much 
more deference was paid by the slates of the con- 
federacy to Agis, in his garrison at Deceleia, thto 
to any Spartan king at home, or even to the 
Spartan government itself. The residence of his 
garrison therefore was not unlikely to be preferred 
to that of his capital. These were consequences 
apparently not in the view of the Lacedaemonian 
administration, when the advice of the Athenian 
refugee was taken for the permanent occupying of 
a post in Attica; yet the circiimstances of the 
Lacedaemonian government prevented any eflfec- 
tiicd effort to check them. 
* The estabUshment of a public re veime at Lace- 
daemon seems to have been a d^iarture from the 
spirit, at least, of Lycurgus's system. When such 
an establishment was first made, we are not in- 
formed ; but we find Archidamus, in the debates 
preceding the Peloponnesiah war, speaking of it 
not as a new thing. The length of that war, and 
the extent of the scene of action, would make 
attieatioil to the revaiiie more than ever neces&ary ; 
and thus again a new interest was created, ititi- 
mately connected with that which led the kings 16 
desire war always tather than peace, and aiiy 
residence rather timn liiat of Sparta. Throu^ the 
faositiess of Ae revenue, tiie leading men at home 

might 
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CHAP, might have an interest in yielding to the Idng'^ 



wish for forein command ; and hence the influence 
nittcyd. of the kir^gf tho at a distance, might keep together 
' '^^ a party in Lacedaemon. Agis in his command at 

Deceleia did not neglect this policy. 
Ibid The Lacedaemonian government now, with se- 

rious earnestness, applied themselves to what had 
been their professed purpose at the beginning of 
the war, the acquisition of a fleet to rival that of 
Athens. The project, then wild, was become at 
length practicable. Instead of five hundred tri- 
remes, originally proposed, one hundred were liow 
required of the confederacy. The Lacedaemonians 
themselves undertook for twenty-five. An equal 
number was appointed to Boeotia, fifteen only to 
Corinth, fifte«i to Locris and Phocis, ten to Arca- 
dia with Pallene and Sicyon, and ten to Megara, 
TroBzen, Epidaurus, and Hermione. Agis was 
directed to collect the contributions for the pur- 
pose from the northern states. Accordingly, with 
such an escort as he judged sufficient, he marched 
from Deceleia about the beginning of November; 
and after receiving what had been assessed upon 
the friendly, he proceeded to increase the sum 
' by taking from the hostile. Turning toward the 
Malian bay, be carried off considerable booty 
from the (Etaean vallies; and then, advancing still 
northward, he compelled the Phthiot Achatans, 
with some other tribes subject to the Thessalians^ 
e. 4. 'in defiance of the resentment of that people to 

deKver hostages and pay contributions. 

Meanwhile . the Athenians, recovered in some 
degree from the first emotions of grief andialarm, 

and ^ 



DEFECTION OF £UB(£A. • I73 

«Lnd submitting themselves to able guidance, were sect. 
taking measures, suited to their reduced circum- ^ J - 
stances, for resisting the impending storm. Their , 
first diligence was directed to the collection of 
naval stores, and the building of ships; for on 
the possession of a powerful fleet every thing 
depended. Their next care was to increase the 
security of vessels passing between Eubcea and 
Athens; for without free communication with 
Euboea, the city could not easily be subsisted. 
With this view therefore a fort was erected on 
the promontory of Sunium. Thus, but especially 
in the renovation of the fleet, a large but indis- 
pensable expence would be incurred, which would 
inforce the necessity of parsimony in matters of 
inferior moment. The garrison was therefore with- 
drawn from that post in Laconia which had been 
occupied by Demosthenes in his way to Sicily, 
and measures were taken to reduce unnecessary 
expences, and establish exact economy in public 
affairs. Thus, says the cotemporary historian, in Thucyd. 
the close of the nineteenth year of the war, pre- * ' ^' ^ 
parations were making on both sides, as if war 
was just then beginning. 

But it was not possible for any prudence, among 
the Athenians, to prevent that consequence of their 
late misfortune, which they most apprehended and 
their enemies most hoped, the defection of their 
allies and the revolt of their subjects. The Euboe- 
ans, whose country was so important to Athens, 
diat a better government would never have left it 
in the situation of a subject-state, but .would have 
^ven its people one interest with themselves, tvere 
t foremost 
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^ xu^' foremost to take measures for breaking thar de- 
pendency. The residence of the Lacedsemonian 
king in Aeir neighborhood offered new opportu- 
nity for the intrigues of the discontented : the 
consideration of the force that he could command 
from the surrounding stat^, in addition to that 
constantly under his orders, gave large incourage* 
ment ; and, soon after the arrival of the news of 
die Sicilian defeat, a proposal was communicated 
to Agis from a strong party in Euboea, to bring 
over the whole iland to the Lacedeemonian con- 
fedefacy. Agis gave assurances that the force 
under his command should be employed in their 
favor, and in communicating the project to the 
Lacedemonian administration, he used his inte- 
rest to promote their cause. But the cautious 
government of Lacedaemon, tho unwilling to re- 
ject sa advantageous a proposal, was nevertheless 
little disposed to any spirited exertion for assisting 
it. Three hundred only of those called neoda- 
mpdes, newly-admitted citizens, were granted for 
the service ; who, under the command of Alca- 
menes, marched into Attica. 

Agis was taking measures for transporting this 
body into Euboea, when a deputation from Lesbos, 
also proposing revolt, reduced him to difficulty. 
His desire coincided with the wishes both of the 
Euboeans and the Lesbians; but ndther people 
couki effect their purpose without assistance, and 
he was unable to give it at tiie same thne to both. 
He was already in^ged to the Euboeans ; aiid 
thenr extensive country, almost adjoining to the 
coast of Boeoti% whether w loss to Atiiens, or 

gain 
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DEFECTION OF LESBOS. I75 

gBun to the Peloponnesian confeder^iey, was far 
more important than the smaller iland of Lesbos, 
on the other side of the -Egean. But the Boeotians, 
the most powerful of the allies of Lacedaemon, had 
9. strong partiality fpr the Lesbians, whom, as of 
iEolian race, they considered as kinsmen ; while 
the Lesbians, tho connected by no political inte- 
rest, revered the Boeotians as the chiefs of their 
blood. Agis, whether considering the interest 
of Lacedsemon or his own interest, desirous pf 
gratifying the Boeotians, resolved to postpone the 
business of Euboea to that of I^esbos. Accord- 
ingly, without any ccwxn^iucation with Laced^s* 
mon, he ordered Alcamen^s to conduct to Lesbos 
that very force, which had been s«ifc by the L^wje- 
deemonian government for the express purpose of 
assisting the revolt in Eubcea. 




SECTION Ih 

New Implkatum cf Grecian and Fernan Intartsts, Death of 
Artaxerxts, and Siiccession cf Darius IL to the Persian 
Throne. Effect of the Terrors of an Earthquake. Congress 
of the Peloponnesian Confederacy at Corinth. Isthmian 
Games. Naval Success of the Athenians i?i the Saronic 
Gulph. Influence of Aldbiades in the Spartan Councils. 
A Peloponnesian Pket sent under Ch^Jddeus, acampamed 
ky AlcibiadeSy to cooperate with the Satrap of Caria and 
the revolted lonians. Increased Distress of Athens. Treaty 
of AUiance*between Lacedaemon and Persia. 

Not all tibe sounding vaunts and ingenioius pmie- sect. 
gyrics, of later writers, mark so strong the ascen- « — .^ 
dancy which the littk commonwealth of Athens 

had 
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^xix^' had acquired in liie politics of the civilized world, 
and the degree to which it had repressed the force^ 
or at least the spirit, of the vast empire of the east, 
or display so cleariy tl^e superiority, which a few 
consenting thousands, ably directed, may acquire 
over ill'govemed millions, as the cotemporary 
historian's simple narrative of the consequences 
of the Athenian defeat in Sicily. That event in 
the west presently set the east in motion, and the 
affairs of Greece became in a new wa^ implicated 
with those of Persia. Darius had succeeded his 
farther Artaxerxes in the throne. Artaxerxes, tho 
an able prince, and interrupted by no considerable 
ferein wars, had exerted himself, through a long 
reign, with very incomplete success, to restore 
vigor to the unwieldy mass of the empire. While 
his cares were employed in composing the disor- 
ders, which troubles, preceding his accession, had 
produced in the central parts, the connection with 
the distant provinces remained loose and imper- 
fect; insomuch that, independently of any effort 
of the satraps for the purpose, a mpre indepeui- 
dent power accrued to them, than could consist 
with the good government of the whole. Thus, 
upon the appointment of Tissaphemes to the 
satrapy of Caria, Amorges, natural son of the 
late satrap Pissuthnes, wa^ incouraged to revolt ; 
not perhaps in professed opposition to the sove- 
rein of the empire, but to the new satrap only. 
Regardless, however, of the mandates of the 
prince, and in defiance of the arms of his officers, 
he maintained himself in the Carian mountains. 
But the wants of the Persian government pressed 

upon 
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Upon those, to wKoin its powers were delegated; 
in proportion as its weakness incouraged opposi- 
tion to them. The satraps were required to remit 
from their provinces, not only the accfuing tributes, 
but the arrears. From the time of the victories of 
Cimon, most of the Grecian towns in Asia had been 
tributary to Athens, and many of them since those 
of Xanthippus and Leotychidas. The jealousy of 
the Athenian government allowed few to remain 
fortified; yet the terror of the Athenian name 
kept them secure, as far as history informs us, Ch.15.1.3. 
against any attempts from the Persians, except in ^ *^" ^'^* 
one instance, when sedition at Colophon afforded 
an opportunity, the advantage of which, however, 
was of short duration. Nevertheless the Persian 
court affected to consider alP those towns as still 
appendages of the empire, and a tribute assessed 
upon them was required from the satraps^. THe 
wretched policy of Athens, in the government of 
its dependencies, so far promoted the views of the 
Persians, that there was in every Asiatic city a 
party, composed mostly of the higher ranks, who 
were ready to prefer the more liberar supremacy 
of a Persian satrap to the oppressive and insulting 
tyranny; of the Athenian people. Under these 
circumstances it appears difiieult to say which was 
' ' ' most 

' What we find from Thucjdides upon this subject, in tlie ' 
fifth and sixth chapters of his eighth book, imfjlies the 
strongest contradiction of the report, transmitted by later 
writers, of a treaty of peace, by which 'the court of Persia 
, gave up ail claim upon the Grecian towns in Asia, and in- 
gaged that no Persian troops should come within three days 
march of the western coast. See pote 11. sect. 3.ch. 11. 
of this History. 
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CHAP. BU»t wonderful, the strengfli of t^ie Little ^m- 

^-^L^^ monwealth of Athens, which could hold such 9 

command, or the weakness of the vB^t empire 

of Persia, which could not recovw ita dominion. 

The plea of inability from the satraps had at 

ThwTd. length been elbowed at the Persian court, so &r 

'•'•*■ 6- that the arrears of tribute due from Tisat^heniBS, 

for the Grecian towns within his satrapy, were ho 

longer demanded*. But at the same time that 

this indulgence waa granted, it was with reason 

required that a Persian sut^ect should not be 

c.«. allowed to maintain himself in rebellion: Tissa- 

j^emes was commanded to send Amorges, alive 

or dead, to Susa. To effect even this, however, 

either means were deficient, or conduct, and Amor- 

se^ continued to defy the Persian power. 

It was very generally supposed that, by the 
deftat m Sicily, the command of the sea was 
epnmiletely lost to Athens; and, throughout the 
Asiatic Gtecian cities, the aristocratical party 
were immediately looking out for means of mend- 
ing their condition by revolt. The Lesbians had 
b^tm : the Chjans and ErydurEeani followM : 
but, (^ffident of tlwu: own strength, then- first 
measure was to commumi^atc with Tissaphemes. 
"^ satrap, however, did not think himself able, 
with bis own force, to ^ve them protection; but 

he 

*yf^ tsK little exi t of the sevenl 

utruies^ ot of the c s of the satrap 

' We Lmiti bowerer n , 1. B. £, & aeq. 

ft c. a. a. 10.), that* >yof Ti«8apber- 

n^ and (Anab. 1, i i added to his 

command by the kit lU authori^, it 

least in the abaence extended oyer 
Sardis and great pert of Lydia. 



POLITICAL IKTHIGUI5S A^ LAC^p^MOK. ^79 

1^ gladly iiqited tiis i&t^rcs^t widi th^irs^ bs^ t^^ 

g^fiUer,tiipy s«it mW8t«»» tp ^.aQedjEmapn, At flie 
sfup^ timie PfeaTOal^aws, JWitr^ of th^^prpyiacB* 

lK»[!^edDg op t^ie Hf^UespoBt and the Euxine, with 
thepima yfew of fl.cquiri||gnpv«nue from the Gre- 
a§^ iQitji(S9 mfiiiin his sfitrapy, was abo desirous pf 
fi^n9)ti^ ^n alliance with the LacedfepiOQians; 
yrhp would pfQba,bIy rfither $o^ those cities tribu-^ 
<»ry to JPer^ia, than source of revenue to AtibieqB. 
DaeiQploy^^ fpr his qtilnis^ers on this occQsiou, 
\wo refugee Qrj^elps, CaUig^itus, ^ Megfixian, and 
TTilftagoru?, ^ Cy^dciMke, whp wnved at Lacedm^ 
9[ipn about the 9ame tipie with the ntipisters frpm 
Ti^SHE^pHernes a^d from . Chips and Erythr®, Th^ 
I^hiftn n^inisterSy yAiO had \fe^ pegptiating with 
A^ at Pec^leia^ aWp met them li^ere. 

Hie cpnl^t lyhieh iftsg^, for prefisin^iice in the 
J[4iiQ^fi^ippm&Q aJlifinf ft g^ye ^^pprtumjty (or in* 
l«ig^»Q, iu which Ateibj^lde? wfts B^ri^y tp wiJw wd 
jlitely tp b^«iM?c^ftiL Endifis, i^phpr of ^leyear, 

was of that Spartan family with which prinqipfHlly 
liis fepAy had b?d;MJ6Jeflit hpgp»|;|l^ty^;W^ 
Jim mw\m psrticiilv |ri§lid- ,Wi^ 4^ heiW«3 
iM9jt ji^ion g@pd tgEps: |t;^as ^eirefpEe;feis,pftr- 
PQ«e Sp JHik^ JEli^ua sJsto Kfeefinswy pf. A©^; w4 

fiftRtwdij^ifprtl^ L8M^qiffiPlii9».^lUw§ft^^ 

a^ (tniB^^. Agis fmor§d the {Nretqa^ipps 9f the 

lii^hiti^S, whose cfi^ttse he had algea^y ft^Qpf^* 

AMbll^^ Ip^i^mEidcsd JSndws tP^y^f th%<?l#&i?i 

ppd grpU9d§ were not wonting for ^vjngti^jn itbe 
pj-^n»ce; ^bey pcws^sed no tess <ha» miy jsbips 
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chap: of war : m every circumstance of military strength 
■• \ ' ^ they were superior to any among the Asian Greeks ; 
and what was perhaps a still more important con- 
sideration^ their alliance would carry with it that 
of die poweiiul satrap who commanded the l^outh- 
weistem provinces of Lesser Asia. These motives, 
urged by the ability of Alcibiades, persuaded 
Endius, and, with him, a majority of those who 
directed the councils of Lacedaemon. Atrefity 
was accordingly concluded with the Chians and 
Erythraeans, and forty ships of war were voted^ 
to support them in their proposed revolt. Ten, 
under Melanchridas, were ordered to sail while it 
was yet winter; but the superstitious terror which 
an earthquake inspired, gave some pheck to the 
measure. The earthquake apparently was supposed 
to portend that the command of Melanchridas 
would be inauspicious; for the Lacedaemonian 
government immediately appointed Chalcideus to 
supersede him/ and reduced the squadron to five 

ships. 

Ti.ucjd. The part of Sparta being thus taken, and, almost 
in the same instant, the usual want of energy in 
her councils demonstrated, the Chians became 
appr^ensive that intelligence of their negotiation 
would reach Athens, and they might be attacked 
before succour, sufficient for their protection, would 
B.C. 41 a. arrrive. Toward spring therefore they sent again to 
p,w.«o. Lacedaemon, urging the necessity of early assist- 
ance; and the ability of Alcibiades and the power 
of Endius being united, to promote their cause, it 
was resolved that the whole fleet in the Corinthian 
«^ gulph, 
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CONGRJBSS OF THE CONFEDERACY. l8l 

gulph, indu<itng the squadron prepared by; Agis for $ e c t. 

die expedition to Lesbos^ should be dragged across v— ^^ 

the isthmus, and proceed for Chios. : 
' Beforethis was carried into execution, however^ 
it was thought proper to hold a congress of the 
confederacy ;/ and Corinth was appointed for the 
place of meetjtilg. Agis attended from Decelda. Thocyd. 
He had the prudence not to mark any tesentment ' * ' 
at:tl^ interference with his command, or any way 
to irritate to administration ill disposed to him, 
by opposing treasures on which they had a con- 
stitutional right to decide; and yielding thus in 
part, he carried ^ also a part of his purpose. In 
conformity to the proposition from Lacedaemon, 
the congress resolved,' that the whole fleet should 
go first to Chios, tinder the command of Chalqi- 
deus,'Whd.was then superintending the equipment • 
of a* squadron on the Laconic coast; that, when 
the Chians were put in a state: of security, Alca- 
maies, the' officer named by Agis, should take the 
command and proceed to Lesbos; that, Tjhen the 
business there also was completed, the command 
should pass to Clearchus, who should conduct the 
fleet to the Hellespont,. and act with Phamabazus. 
The .fleet in the gulph consisted of thirty-nine 
triremes. • Twenty-one were in dl haste hauled 
across tiie isthmus; and it was the wish of the ♦ , 
congress thart these should sail without delay. 
Thus, it: WIfcs. hoped, the Athenians, having their 
attention divided' between the division sailing aAd 
that remaining to sail, would act effectually a^^unst 
neither. But it happened that the season of the i. 7.c 9. 
Istl^nian games w4s at haiid; and such was the 
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^ ' ^to, ttiit ^6ii the Adl^id^did im^ Mitae Md g(y 
and stay in sctf«ey. the prepai^ti6B»' tbei^ofe 
iHitild becdin^ mmvoidatyly notoiitfdss} losd 6^en 
ttik! nf^otialions, In wMdl sO mainy peHMtJs, wtth^ 
ftoSdtri Ihfete^ti, had oomtidtuiioatddy t^oold pro- 
bftlrfy tioi temAn long secret. But the vety cfa-COfti- 
^(Klid^ of &e garn^, Whidi inlcread^d thi anli% 
df th« Mh^t <iohfed^&tes^lbfj^ the infttanit depafttilei 
of the ^uadttm, deteilniiied the Cdtmthiaiii^ not 
tt> i^tir. Thk force of Atii^tis, th^y said, urns already 
htoktn; &nd nothing to be a^jpir^enddd froiti any 
dibcofery of the ^urpodes Cif ttie confederacy, nor 
any bbstacle liiat could drise from a.litde d^lay^ 
^is of impbittace enbiigh to prirretit a large p(yt* 
tidti 6i thdr tititeni frbtti partlikiiigin ihat inagul-' 
taatitit md iacted feifivdl^ tviioife period n^tM 
Vt^iii ohiy ill th6 tet^tibh df fottr yeaiis. 

Ute tieg5tidtk)n hitd indd^ b^eti conclActed 

with littbh eare that nothing transpii^. But th^ 
knbvementd of the deet ekeiied stBpk^dn; the per-' 
sonil diseovered to be cdtning and g^ing ditigbced 
ftu^picion to its objMt; an^ Aiis^(^!i^fi^) one of 
tUe geni^rali^ of Athens, t^as sent to Cl^t^s. Hii 
fnstruetions directed YAtn to inforth Hiihsdf of the 
State of thiiigs in tlie iland, and, as a precantiony 
to require tiiM the shi{js, which) dcdOrdiiig to the 
terttlS of th(^ don!f(^eiiaey, the ChlanS wei^ bdtind 
CO ifuMiih for Hm Athenian fleet, shocdd IM imtte- 
idfetdy i^nt tb ]^eira$tti». The ptdpcs^ revolt irli» 

k measure intfrdy ti! the ^^tdcittted ^mft^^ *mi 
■aik yet yk>ttii6tini6iitjiid W llltl gehd^ ssmiMf, 

therefore, 
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!!hefdfi»r^ ttu^ uken^ vapieptfMd, dtoiod any iftiteisi- 
tkm to bteek Aenr aatient Gotineetkin wHk Athensy 
and, m conforwity to the^ feqiusitien,^ diey Mki 
deVea ships to joia tSie Athaf^ian fleet* 

At die c^b^tion of the Is4!hmian gaMttes mao^ Thucjd. 
Athenians attended : the preparatiens were seen, i ^c lo. 
the j>tirpose ^a^>ecfed, and measnie^ were takent 
At Atfiens occoi^dhtgly., The festival was no soona?' 
cdnoHided ttimi ^ha twenty-one triremes, already 
ttah^portSed acfds^ iSbe isthmus, sailied undtv Ae 
command of Al<iamenes. The Athenians attacked 
^em with superior force; the Peloponnesianf 
Were defeated; Alcamenes was killed ; (Hie tri«* 
reme was taken; the olihers reached a desert port 
of the CorinthiaDf territory on the confines of Epi** 
dauria, called Peirssus. The Athenians followed, e. u. 
but did not think proper to attack them tJieiie. 
According to the usual ihode of naval operation 
in that age, leaving a few triremes to watch tii^n, 
they withdrew with the rest to a small Hand neai* 
file coast, whare they incamped. 

Intelfigence of this action occasioned mucfr 
alarm in Corinth. The nei^boring allies were 
strmmoned, and^ with snch force as could be 
hastily assembled, the Corinthians marched to 
protect the defeated armament. Where soldiers 
were citizens, not under any regular military com- 
tMnd, but having ei^ery one a vote in the deciskM- 
^ all public measuires, it was often more difficitfV 
for tite administration to get a service of tedieilc^ 
iiMbnvenience performed, than on^ of great nk>* 
inMtary danger. Accordihgly the first proposal^ 
c6htettd6^ the lihips in the desert heilM>r of 

K 4 PeiraeuSy 
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CHAP. Peineus, was to burn raU^ thi^ jopdcirtake a 
■ lasting guard up6n them, in such a situi^tion* 

After some deliberatipn, however, the cpnsjdesa- 
/ tion of the Qxpence and difficulty of repairing the 

loss, induced the ^esplution not to sul^mit, to, it 
without a struggle. The ships Wjere therefore 
hauled ashore, and a considerable body of infan- 
try incamped. for their protection. . Informa^on 
of the defeat and death of Alcfimenes being in 
the meantime carried to Lacedsemon, not t)nly 
the departure of the squadron under Chalcideus 
was stopped, but it was proposed at oi^ce to .give 
. up all the great views of advantage, that had been 
opened on the other side of the Mgean. - 
. The ascendancy of Athenian genius showed 
itself, even in those circumstances which contri- 
\ buted most to the downfall of the Athenian 

empire. What the LacedaBmonian administration 
had neither foresight to plan nor spirit to execute, 
the illustrious but unprincipled Athenian refugee, 
participating, through the ephor his friend, in 
thor closest councils, planned and execute . for 
Thncjd. them. He urged that, if the small squadron under 
1.8.C 10. Chalcideus hastened to Chips, before the news pf 
the disaster on the coast of Peloponnesus arrived 
there, the acquisition of that iland might yet be 
effected. He wpuld himself accompany the squa- 
dron; he would represent, in proper terms; thje 
weakness of Athens, and the power, and zeal of 
Lacedaemon ; and he doubted not of accomplish- 
ing the revolt, npt only of Chios, but of all Ionia. 
Such .were the inducements which he .held out 
gene]rally. In private he farther stimulated Endius 

with 
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with a display of the credit, which such an acqui- 
sition to the Lacedaemonian confederacy would 
bring to his ^administration, and of the still more 
impcMtant advantages of an alliance betweea Lace- 
daemon and the court of Persia, which would be 
the ready consequence. In the circumstances of 
^e moment, all was in his own power: if he 
neglected the opportunity, everything would pass 
from him to his rival Agis. 

Thus incited, Endius became earnest in prosecu- 
tion of the plans of Alcibiades : they were adopted 
by the Lacedaemonian administration, and Chalci- 
deus, accompanied by Alcibiades, sailed for Ionia. 
In their passage, ;to prevent communication of in- Thacjd. 
telligence, they stopped all merchant-ships they * '^^^ 
fell in with^ compelled them to follow $ls far as 
Corycus on the Asiatic coast, and there dismiss^ 
them. Deputies from the^ leaders of the Chian 
revolt shortly came to Corycus, and the fleet then 
proceeded for Chios. Its arrival occasioned uni- 
versal astonishment and alarm, except among the 
aristooratical leaders, who were compl^;ely pre- 
pared. The council, according to previous con- 
cert, was sitting; and Alcibiades and Chalcideus 
were received by it. to make their proposals. .They 
boldly asserted that a large fleet was on its way 
from Peloponnesus :. fortunately fpr them not a 
rumor of the defeat on the Corinthian coast had 
reached Chios: a decree was proposed for re- 
nouncing the Athenian and ingaging in the Pelo- 
ponnesian confederacy; and, without any material 
opposition from the democratical party,, it was 
canied. The Erythraeans immediately followed 

the 
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CHAF. tfce example; and, three ships eriy being sent to 
^ ^ ' ' Clazomenas, that city aliK> joined ih the iteeasure/ 
Thns, with the small' force of only ftvt trire^fies, 
Alcibiades struck a greater blow against his couri- 
try, than the lAcedeemoiiians and thdr con^e- 
rates, after all the great advafiitage gained 121 SicSy,. 
had almost dared to meditate. 
ThiM^d. The affairs of Athens were nxm in such a situa- 
tion, that it was judged lawM and necessikry to^ 
recur to the deposit of a thousand tatents, set 
apart in ftie banning of the war 'for cases 6f ex- 
tremest necessity. No enemy's fleet yet biockadecf 
the harbor of Peiraeus (the emergency specified as 
the requisite justification), yet, on the arrival of 
intelligenee of the revolt of Chiosf, the danger #)9ts 
^ught scarcely less pressing than if Alliens wete 
actually invested. For, the most powerM a% oi, 
the commonwealth hatving set tiie extoiple of 
^ revolt, it was concluded that the other allien and 
subjects would follow; and thus there wouM 60 
tfn end of thdse resources Without which ^c^ wat 
could not be supported; The prolfiibitory dedM 
therefore was repealed, and a fcfhd df confidentittl 
vote passed, directirig thitt evfery effort sh^uldf' be 
made for raising a fleet, the most powerful that 
circumstances would aSow, and A&t the speediest 
exertSon should^ be usedi fop iJtiving the^ dep(6ot^ 
dettcfes' yet remtlihtng tb the- (iohim(6nwe<tftlr, iLnd 
recovering, if opportunity should eiccur, those 
v^hich had aJreftdy revolted. 

Tfte directorlr of cxc^uti^; govfcinmcttt, thus 
vested .wiA discretionary pOWterS, ^nt instant 
orden'for arrestihg tfie crews of Jhe Chian' i^hips 

acting 
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deling with tibe fleet: on tlie Corinthiaa coast This. sect. 
wias sUccassfiiUy exectitidd: due £pee were impti-^ ^-.^r—^ 
soiled^ the dav^ declared free, and the ships wese 
#6plaC6d bjr ftfit eqtial uttinber of Atheman shqjs., 
£i^t tntetA^ remainal equipped in the harbov 
of PeirseUs : they t^re dispatched for Am under 
t^ commaiid of StromUchides : twdve, neskriy 
reftdy, wer^ orders to follow tinder Thrasycles} 
and thirty w^€ ptu in preparation to be sent after 
thMi as soon as possible. 

Sfarombichides hastening to Samos^ obtained one Thncjd. 
Samis^ ship only to reinforce his small squadrcm^ ^ ^' ^ ^^ 
Receivitig then intelligence of a revolt proposed at 
Teos, on the Asiatic ftidin, be proceeded thither, 
and arrived just in time to prevent the immediate 
effect of a n^otiation with Tissapbemes and Ae 
revolted cities of Clazomenss and Erytbra^^ sup^ 
potted by a body of troops from each. He 
had however s^^rcely composed matters, when 
infefrdifttioti reached him that Chalcidens was 
approaehii^ With hid squadron, now increased^ 
by tdiiforeement from Chios, to twenty-three 
ttireili^. Totsilly unequal to resist such a foree^ 
friiich would be assisted by cooperation of the 
t^blnbiaed army, he withdrew hastily to Samos. 
The CtazomenianS and Erythr^eans were then 
adttiitted into Teos, i^hieh became a m^nbear of 
the P^ponnesian confederacy $ but, the Athenian 
tn^rast tMMUg supposed still prevalent among the 
iovrer people, the fortifications on the inland side 
t)f the town were demolished. 
' Alcibiades had oM and hereditary i&im»t in c 17. 

:k^0Ms, Mtid he propofied tiei^t «» ^igsKge tbu, ^ 

richest 
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CHAP, richest and most important of the Asiatic Grecian 
citieSy in revok against Athens. In thos prcnnot- 
ing die Peloponnesian canse, however, it was not 
possible diat he should have the Peloponnesian 
interest at heart The success of the operations, 
which had been carried on under his direction, 
had been so rapid, so uninterrupted, so important, 
and so little expected, that he could ^ot but have 
great present credit for it But one powaiul party 
in Lacedaemon was already hostile to him, and 
the moment his services ceased to be necessary, 
he would have to apprehend more jealousy than 
gratitude among the other. Moreover, with the 
insuing annual change of ma^strates there, the 
ephor his friend would go out of office, and a neiv 
commander-in-chi^f would supersede ChalddeUs ; 
whom his friend's interest, and perhaps his.ov^ 
recommendation, had raised to the command, -and 
who seems to have acted in it constantiy under 
liis . influence. His next measure accordingly . seems 
to show a purpose adverse to the interest of , those 
in .whose service he was ingaged. Having, ^loge- 
ther with Chalcideus^ pursued StromUichides . as 
far as Samos, they proceeded to Chios, where 
they completely changed their crews, putting the 
Peloponnesians ashore^ to act as .heavy-armed 
iniantry in the guard of the iloAd, and taking 
Chian seamen in their room. The preten^d 
purpose was to give security to the aristocratical 
party in Chios, against the democratical, who 
were less satisfied with the late change. But 
Alcibiaded had evidentiy other views* In per- 
:suading the Ionian cities to revolt from Atheiis, 

it 
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it was his purpose to attach them as much as 
possible to himself, and as little as possible to 
Lacedaemon: an Ionian, force would be mor^ 
manageable in his hands than a Peloponnesian ; 
and with an Ionian force he might accomplish 
what a Peloponnesian would prevent. Ostensibly, 
however, he was still the most zealous as well as 
the ablest promoter of the Lacedaemonian interest. 
Thrasycles, with his squadron of twelve triremes 
from Attica, had joined Strombichides at Samos. 
Apprehensive for Miletus, they hastened their 
course thither. But Alcibiades was so secret and 
so rapid in his measures, that, when they anchored 
off the iland of Lade, at thie mouth of ihe harbor, 
he was already received into the city, and his 
friends were in possession of the government. 
. A new event in Grecian politics followed; a 
treaty of alliance between Tissaphemes, in the 
name of the Persian monarch, and Chalcideiis, in 
that of the Lacedaemonian republic. The terms 
of this, treaty were perfectly accommodated to 
promote the purposes of Alcibiades, but not at 
all honorable to Lacedaemon or to Chalcideus. 
By the first article a most dangerous concession 
was made to Persia; for it was declared in general 
term's, * that all the country and all the cities which Thucyd. 
' had belonged to the plredecessors of the king, 

* should belong to the king.' It was then added, 

* that the king, with the Lacedaemonians and their 
' alKes, should in common prevent the accruing of 
/ any revenue, and of any advantage whatsoever, 

* froin those cities to the Athenians ; that the 

* king, with the Lacedaemonians and their al^, 

: . ' sTiould 
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CHAP. < should cBxry on w^r ag^pst the Atbeviftos in 
^ common ; that neither p^rty shonid m^ke peg£e 
' without the other; thfit if any suhjfxts of the kmg 
^ should re^oh^ they .9hoiijkl jbe held as ra^mies 
^ by the Lacedsewcmians ; and that equally if ftny 
' alliQ^ of the Laceda^moniaiis shoidd levolt/ (for 
by that term the renus^ation of aUian<?p with the 
liwding state was described) ' they should be held 
^ «3 enemies by the jkijig/ 



SECTION III. 

Pv9gr9$9 if JUvott Mgmai Athcn$: Exertums cf Athens* 
Skg€ of Chios, Batik rf Miletus, Service of the Peh^ 
pfltmesian Armament to the Satrap of Carta, Spartan 
OfikerSy with the Title rf Harmost, placed in the Cities 
(f the Confederaey, Dissatisfaction cf the Pdopoimesians 
with the Satfop. Operations of the adx>erse Armaments^ 
and Intrigues among the Asiatic Cities. Change in the 
Administration of Sparta, Commissioners^ sent from Sparta 
to Jofita, refuse to confirm the Treaty with the Satrap, 
Revolt cf Rhodes to tht Pehpomtesian Confederacy, 

OX, 91. 4- Tii^ riches of Peisip. beiog thus by treaty n^fgLg^d 
B.c.4ia. to assist the ^a^Utary force of the Peloponqesian 
i>. w. «o, eqnftderacy, the power collected agaiv^t the 
. tioXimug dc^Mimm .of Athfins might seem more 
Aan sufficient to insure its ajino^t instant down£|Ii. 
But party diiffisions and qonstitutional sluggishness 
preimkd in ;La£ed?emon^ and the opposite inte- 
rests of difl^nt K^oimnonwealtbs impeded every 
measure of the confederacy; while, the pressure 
, of. extreme danger infwcing unanimity in the 
Athenian councils, 9ttch was the energy of the 

administration. 
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li4m.itii$tnrtion, and such ^Ull the re30ttrces of the s£ct. 
compoiawealtb, that Athens was already Agam ^-^^v — * 
ajp{f onching to a 3Up^iority at sea. 

pioinedoi\9 copductiag frjcna Attica a^mnforGe- Thocyii. 
meat oi sixteen ship9 to the fleet on the Asiatic 
station^ took four Chian tiirem^^ from which 
hpwev^ the crews es^ped. The P^loponnesians 
j^id itheir aJli^ in^nwhile obtained the more im- 
^rtfuoft adv;9;ixtag^ of ingaging in revolt the towns 
of Lebedus a;nd ^m on the contin^^ and aft^- 
ward the city of Methymne in Lesbps, the only c. 99. 
one of the iland lems^ning to Athens. But that 
wretched system of Grecian policy, which, equally 
under Laoedssmonian as under Athenian supre- 
macy, Jcqpt the higher and Ae lower people every^* 
"wh^re at perpetual ^mity, aiforde/1 opportunity 
ipr the Ath^ians, the mommt they could show <i 
fierce, at 9&^, to ^ve a turn, in all maritime cities, 
in flavor of thq democratical interest. Diomedon 
th^refor^ proceeding to TeoSj where the demo- 
• csTfrticaJ interest was strong, recovered that city to c. 91. 
the Athenian alliance. Meanwhile the body of 
the higher people of Samos, more depressed than 
all others fon^e their reduction on theur former \ 

revpltjp^ werq proposing to seize the opportunity \ 

that steiped tq offer, through the prevalence of 
thq ^P^oponnesian anns, for mending their cpn- 
di^on. The lowi^r people, having intelligence of 
the desi^, ,rose upon them, and, with the assist- 
^ce of the crews of three Athenian triremes then 
At ^amos, overpowered then^, put to death two. 
hi^ndred, and driving about four hundred more to 
seek, their personal safety by flight, scared among 

themselves 
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themselves the property of alL Nothing could 
insure to 'Athens the dominion of that valuable 
island equally with this measure, at which huma- 
nity shudders. But indignation will rise higher at 
the following conduct of Athens. The massacre 
and robbery were rewarded by a decree ^ of the 
Athenian people, granting to the perpetrators the 
independent administration of the affairs of their 
Hand, which, since the last rebellion, had been 
kept under the immediate control of the Athenian 
government. 

' While success was thus beginning to shine 
again upon the Athenians, on the eastern side of 
the £gean, they met with an unexpected reverse 
nearer home. The Pelop>onnesian ships in . the 
Corinthian Peirajus, to the number of twenty, 
making a sudden attack upon an Athenian squa- 
dron of equal force watching them, gained the- 
victory and took four ships. Astyochus was then 
sent from Lacedaemon to conduct the victorious 
squadron to Asia, there to assume the command 
in chief of the fleet. 

The exertions of the Athenian government 
nevertheless continued to be efficacious. Leon» 
bringing from Attica a fresh reinforcement of ten 
ships, proceeded with Diomedon to Lesbos; and, 
the Astyochus arrived in time to interfere, yet by 
their able management, with the cooperation of 
the democratical party^ they recovered theS^hole 
of that important iland. - They proceeded to 
Clazomense on the continent, and that' city also 
renewed its connection with Athens,- Such, in 
short, bad been the . energy of the Athenian - 

administration. 
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. admmistjratioQ, and such the supineness of the ^fS^* 
Peloponnesians, that the Athenian fleet in the 
Asiatic seas could now be divided and yet eveiy- 
where superior. The squadron of twenty triremes 
under Thrasycles and Strombichides had not 
moved from Lade, biit watched there for an 
opportunity of advantage. . Making a descent on 
the Milesian lands, they defeated the troops 
which, under Chalcideus, the Lacedaemonian 
commander-in-cliief, marched out against them, 
and Chakideus himself was killed; but their 
force was insufficient for any attempt against the 
town of Miletus. 

Naval superiority however being recovered, it 
was determined to carry on operations against 
Chios with a view to the reduction of the iland; 
and the Chians had the mortification to find, 
contrary not only to their own expectation , but 
that of aU Greece, that their revolt had been 
determined on without due precaution and just 
foresight Till the present conjuncture, the af&irs 
of Chios had long been managed with a steddy 
prudence, uncommon among the Grecian cities. 
Moderate in prosperity, blameless toward their 
neighbors, and using their increasing wealth and 
power for no purpose of ambition, but directing 
their politics meerly to secure the happiness they 
injoyed, their iland, from the time of the Persian 
war, had never seen an enemy within its bounds. 
The Athenians^ now prepared to attack it on all 
sides. They occupied the forts of Sidussa and 
Pteleus, in the Erythraean territory, and the little 
ilands (Enussae, between Chios and the main, as 

VOL. IV. O • naval 
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CHAP, naval stations whence to infest the Chiah coasts. 
v—v— ^ Debarking troops then in three several places, 
they defeated at each the forces which opposed 
them; and with such slaughter that the Chians 
attempted action in the field no more : giving up 
the whole of theii* rich territory for ravage, tfiey 
shut themselves ^thin their wails. Under such 
circumstances it was likely that the democratical 
party would be lookii^ for means of accommoda- 
tion with the Athenians.' The leading men, aware 
of this, seiit information of their appreh^sions to 
Astyochus, who in consequence came from Ery- 
thrae with four ships. 
B.C. 412. It was now toward the end of summer when 
p! w!ao. ^ fr^sh and powerful reinforcement arrived at 
^^\ Samos from AtlSca ; ^ fifteen hundred Atheniab 

3 Sept. ■'. 

Thucyd. hcavy-axmed, a tliousiafid Argian, and a diousdJad 
of the various other allies of Athens, PhrynichCtf, 
Onomades, and Scironidas commanditig. Froia 
Samos they crossed to the Milesian teilifery> and 
landed there. Eight hundred heavy-armed Mife- 
siaij^ . under Alcibiade&, witli the PelopoAnesisms 
who had been under the orders of Chalcidetts, 
and a force of Asiatic infantry and cavalry, led 
by the satrap Tis^phernes in persoft, proceeded 
to meet them. Both sides being prepared for 
battle, the Argianfe in the Athenian army, holding 
in contetopt the l6ni&.ns, advanced before thdt 
main body hastily and vAth no good order, as 
a^nst an enemy who would avoid their onset. 
But the Milesians, led by Akibiades, pres^sntly 
routed them, and killed n^r three hiundted. On 
the other side the Athenians themselves, opposed 

to 
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to the Pdopomiesiaiis and Asiatics, attdckiiig the s £ C t. 
former first, defeated them, and the others imme- ' — « — * 
(dKaUdy fled. Alcibiades, upon tliis drew otf* the 
Afilesians; and the Ath^ans, holding the field 
of battk, erected their trophy. The event alto- 
gether ir^narkaUy disappointed common opinion 
amo&g liie Gieeks, as well as the superior estima- 
tibb in which those of Dorian race had been 
tong accustomed to hold themselves ; for on each 
side the Ionian troops were victorious over the 
Dorian. • 

' llie Athenians elate with their success, pro- 
ceeded then immediatdy to take measures for an 
assault upon Miletus ; but, in the evening of the Tbucjd. 
same day on which the battle was fought, intelli- ** ^' *^' *^* 
gence arrived of the approach of a fleet firom 
Fdioponnesus, of fifty-five triremes. Onomacles 
abd Scironidas, anxious to restore the naval re- 
putation of Athens, and perhaps too fearful of 
the temper of the people, their soverein, to use 
theip judgement with due cahnness, proposed to 
await the enemy's attack. But Phrynichus de- 
clared that he would ndther be allured by a false 
opinion of ^ory, nor yield to unmanly shame: 
whatever his country's welfieure most required, was 
in his opinion most honorable ; and ih the present 
state of die commonwealth, it would ill beic6me 
them to risk unnecessarily its naval force. Eithet* 
his arguments 6r his authority prevailed, ahd the 
flcfet returned to Samos. The Argiaiis, fretted, 
Hiucydides says, with the disgrace of their own 
share in the late battle, sailed home. 

O 2 Peloponnesus 
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Peloponnesus had not alone sent out the for^ 
midable fleet which thus relieved Miletus. At 
the instigation principally of Hennocrates son of 
Hennon, the Dorian Sicilians had generally agreed 
to take an active part in the war ; and Syracuse 
sent twenty triremes under his command, which 
had however yet been joined by only two more, 
furnished by Selinus. The Lacedaemonian The- 
ramenes commanded the iSeet in chief. On its 
reaching the coast of Asia, the Athenian arma- 
ment being gone, it was to be considered what 
should be undertaken; and the commanders re- 
Ls^^ts. solved to gratify their new ally the satrap, by 
directing their first measures against lasus, the 
residence of the rebel Persian chief Amorges. 
The fleet, in its approach to that place, was mis- 
taken for an Attic fleet : the first assault in con- 
sequence succeeded: and Amorges being made 
prisoner, was a grateful present to Tissaphemes, 
who was thus inabled to obey his soverein's com- 
mands, which required him to send the rebel, or 
at least his head, to Susa. Some Greek troops 
which Amorges had entertained in his service, 
being mostly Peloponnesian, were taken as a re- 
inforcement to . the army. The other prisoners 
formed a valuable part of the booty, being miLde 
over to Tissaphemes, equally free and slaves, at a 
certain price a head^ and the capture alt together 
was nmong the richest made in the war. Posses- 
sion of lafius being mi^e over to the satrap's 

officers, 

* The price mentioned by the historian is a Doric stater, 
the value of ^hich, at the time of the Peloponnesian war, is 
very uncertainly known. 
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officers, the Grecian armament returned to Miletus 
for winter quarters. 

In confederacies composed of so many little 
republics, claiming independency, as those under 
the lead of Athens and Lacedaemon, to insure 
any just regularity in business, either military or 
political, would be hardly possible, without powers 
to be exercised by the superior, hazardous for the 
liberties of the inferior people. But the internal 
divisions of every little state, far more than any 
consideration for the confederacy at large, in- 
duced the subordinate governments not only to 
admit readily, but often to desire the controling 
interference of the imperial people. The Lacedae- 
monian government accordingly sent superintend- 
ing officers of their own, witl\ the title of harmost,* 
regulator, to reside in all the cities of their confe- 
deracy, beyond proper Greece. The authority of 
these officers would depend much upon the pbwer 
of the superintending state at the time, and the 
weakness of the subordinate, whether the weak- 
ness of scanty numbers and property, or weakness 
superinduced by internal divisions. The harmost, 
however, generally seems to have been but an- 
other name for a governor. Phillppus, a Lace- 
daemonian, was appointed harmost of Miletus. 
Paedaritus, sent from Sparta to hold the same 
office at Chios, could not so readily and safely 
reach his destination. Landing,- however, at 
Miletus, he was escorted by land to EryArae, 
and thence found opportunity to make the short 
passage to Chios, without interruption from the 
Athenian cruizers. 
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Early in the winter Tissaphemes visited the 
Peloponnesian fleet, and, according to a^eeihent 
with the Lacedaemonians, distributed a month's 
pay to it, at the rate of an Attic drachma, about 
tenpence sterling, daily, for each man. He then 
apologized for proposing to give in future only 
half a drachma, till he had consulted the king's 
pleasure ; declaring himself desirous, if he could 
obtain authority for it, to continue the full pay 
before given. Theramenes, having only a tem- 
porary command, for the purpose of conducting 
the fleet to Astyochus, mider whose orders it was 
to remain, w^s little disposed to exert himself 
^bout its pecuniary interests ; but the Syracusan 
Hermocrates remonstrated warmly; and Tissa- 
phemes thought it so far of importance to keep 
his new allies in good-humor, that he at length 
made an addition to the half drachma, but would 
not allow the whole. 

In the course of the winter an additional force 
of thirty-five triremes under Charminus, Strom- 
bichides, and Euctemon, joined the Athenian fleet 
at Samos, which thus acquired again a clear supe- 
riority in the Asiatic seas. It was in consequence 
resolved to push the siege of Chios, and at the 
same time to blockade the port of Miletus. , For 
the former purpose the greatest part of the land- 
force was assigned, with a squadron of thirty 
triremes ; for the other, the rest of the fleiBt, con- 
sisting of seventy-four. The commanders, drew 

lots for the services. It fell to Strombichides, 

■ • • i. 

Onomacles, and Euctemoa, with thirty triremes 
and a part of the heavy-armed, to act against 

Chios : 
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Chios : the others, with seventy-four, commanded sect. 

Ill 
the seas about Samos, and prepared for an expe- v__^^L-- 

dition against Miletus. 

Meanwhile Astyochus, who h^ad gone to Chios Thucjd. 
to obviate expected revolt, hearing of the rejfn- ' * ^* ^ ' 
forcement brought by Theramenes from Pelopon- 
nesus, but uninformed of the great addition arrived 
to the enemy's fl^t, thought the Pdoponnesian 
interest in the iland sufficiently secure, and crossed 
to the opposite continent, where opportunity of far- 
ther acquisition appeared to invite him. . Having 
however in vain attempted Pteleum and Cla^o- 
mense, he was compelled by tempestuous weather 
to take refuge in the port of Curoa. 

But in all the Grecian towns, through the oppo- 
sition of interests, and the almost universal attach- 
ment of the democratical party to the Athenian 
cause, and the aristocratical to the Lacedaemo- 
nian, intrigues were endless. While Astyochus lay c. 3a. 
with his fleet at Cuma, the aristocratical party 
in Lesbos sent proposals for bringing that iland 
again to the Lacedaemonian alliance. Astyochus 
favored the measure, but the Corinthians were 
disinclined to it ; and the Chians, more apprehen- 
sive of their fellowcitizens of the Athenian party 
than 6T,any other enemy, were eitremely averse 
to any diminution of the friendly force within 
their own iland. Paedaritusj the Lacedaemonian 
gpvemor, concurring with them, refused to let 
any Chian vessels go on the service. Astyochus, c. 33. 
highly displease^ with this opposition to his pur- 
pose> declared that the Chians should in vain 
solicit from him that assistance which they might 

O 4 soon 
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CHAP, soon want; and with this threat he departed, t( 
V ^^' assume his naval command at Miletus. 
Thnejd. The Peloponnesian cause had continued to gain 

' '^^ among the Sicilian and Italian Greeks, and a fresh 
reinforcement of ten Thurian triremes, with one 
Syracusan, had passed to Peloponnesus. The 
Lacedaemonians, adding one of their own, ap- 
pointed HippocrateSj a Lacedaemonian, to com-* 
mand the squadron, which they sent to join the 
fleet at Miletus. Cnidus having lately revolted 
from Tissaphernes, Hippocrates was sent, thither, 
. with Orders to watch the town with six of his 
ships, while the other six took their station at 
Triopium, a promontory of the iland, for the pur* 
pose of intercepting the enemy's merchant-ships 
from Egypt. Information of this disposition bdng 
Coihmutiicated to the Athenian fleet, a squadron 
was detached, which took the six ships at Triopium, 
whose crews however escaped ashore. 

The loss of six ships to the Peloponnesian con^ 
federacy, supported only by its own means, might 
have been of some consequence, but, with the 
advantage of the Persian alliance, it was little 
e.3S. regarded. Astyochus, on his arrival at Miletus, 
found the Milesians zealous in the cause, and the 
armament in high spirits, notwithstanding the re^- 
duction of pay, which had occasioned so many 
murmurs. The pay still given by Tissaphernes 
was more than the Peloponnesian governments 
ever had given, or were able to give, and the booty 
acquired at lasus was a great gratification. Never- 
theless the principal officers could not rest satisfied 
with, the terms of a treaty^ which they could so 

little 
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little justify to their people at home, as that made sect 
by Chalcideus ; and, at length, Tissaphernes was ^^ — v — ' 
persuaded to allow the objectionable articles to be 
reconsidered. Theramenes had now the conduct 
of the business on the part of Lacedsemon, and a 
new treaty was concluded; in which the sove- 
reinty of the Persian king over the Grecian cities 
in Asia was rather less explicitly acknowleged, but 
yet was acknowleged. 

The use at this time, made by the Peloponne- 
sians, of the advantages of Persian pay and Asiatic 
plunder, seems to have been to indulge themselves 
in the large and wealthy city of Miletus, under the 
fine sky of Ionia; while their new allies, the Chians, 
were pressed with danger of the united evils, which 
faction within, and an enemy without, might bring. 
Before the winter ended, the Athenians occupied Thucyd. 
the port and town of Delphinium, not far from the ** ®' ^* ^^* 
city. The democratical party among the Chians, 
in itself strong, seeing the Athenian fleets again 
superior in the Asiatic seas, showed its disposition 
to the Athenian cause so openly, that Paedaritus 
and the oligarchal party were in great alarm. 
They applied to Astyochus at Miletus fo^ succor; 
but, in conformity to his threat, he refused to give 
any. Paedaritus sent complaints against him to 
Lacedaemon; but distress and danger meanwhile 
continued to press the Chians. 

When, among the various applications for the 
Lacedaemonian alliance, the preference had been 
given to Tissaphernes and the lonians, it had not 
been intended, even by Endius and Alcibiades, to 
slight the overtures of PhamUbazus. Twenty-seven 

ships 
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CHAP, ships were therefore prepared expressly for the 
^ — .r— -» service, in which that satrap desired assistance. 
1. ^1%. But, in the beginning of winter, the year of magis- 
tracy of Endius had expired, and with it expired, 
in a great degree, the influence of AliCibiades in 
the Lacedaemotxian administration. A consider- 
abip change of counsels insued. The men ii^ 
command, and the measui*es pursuing, on the 
Asiatic coasts were looked upon with a jealous 
eye. The newly-prepared squadron, placed under 
the command of Antisthenes, was ordered, not tP 
the Hellespont or any port of the satrapy of Phar- 
nabazus, but to Miletus, to join the fleet already 
there; and eleven commissipners were imbarked 
in it^ to inquire concerning men and things, and, 
as a council, to assume in a great degree the 
direction of affairs on the Asiatic station. They 
were particulariy authorized to appoint, if they 
should see proper, Antisthenes to supersede Asty- 
ochus in the command in chief; and also, at their 
discretion, to send any number of ships, with 
Clearchus for the commander, or not to send 
any, to cooperate with Pharnabazus. 

Antisthen^, with the eleven conunissioners, 
making M elos, in their way to the Ionian coast, 
fell in with ten Athenian triremes. They took 
three, but the crews escaped, and the other seven 
got clear away. Thi^ adventure gave them more 
alarm than satisfaction. They feared inforin^^tion 
to the Athenians at Samos, of their approach, and 
consequent attack from a superior force. Instead 
therefore of making farther th^ir direct course for 
Ionia, they bore away southward f^r Crete, and 

so 
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SO on to Caunus in Caria, whence they sent to skCT; 
Miletus intelligence of their arrival. v — ^_- 

Meanwhile A styochus, notwithstanding hiii an^er Thucyd. 
against the Chians, was preparing to attempt %h^iT ' '^^^' 
relief, before it should be too ]ate to save alli^iso 
valuable to the confederacy. They were already c 40. 
severely pressed ; a contravdllation was nearly comr 
pleted against the city : their lands were totally at 
the enemy's mercy; and their numerous slaves 
were deserting fast, Astyochus however, upo^ 
receiving the advice from Antisthenes, thought it , 
his first duty to give convoy to the council, and 
his first interest tp take care of the reinforcement; 
and he accordingly moved with his whole fleet to 
Caunus. The Athenian admiral meanwhile had 
a^ctually sent a squadron under Charminus, but of 
twenty ships only, to watch the squadrcm coming 
from Peloponnesus. Missing this, Charminus feU 
in with the grand fleet under Astyochus, dispersed 
in a fog, and took three ships ; but, when the fc^ c. 42. 
cleared, the fleet collecting, he found it necessaiy 
to fly for Halicamassus, and reached that places 
ifot without losing six ships. Intelligence of tliis ^ 43- 
being carried to the Athenian admirals, they went 
with their whole force to offer battle to' the Pelor 
ponnesians, who had put into the port of Cnidus; 
but these showing no disposition to stjr, the Ather 
nians returned to Samos. 

As soon as the Athenian fleet was gone, tfa^e 
eleven commissioners from Spart^ began the motp 
peculiar business of their mission, the considera- 
tion of the Persian treaty; and Tissa|)hem^ 
thought the occasion Jmportant enou^ to reqiuire 

his 
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CHAP, his presence at Cnidus. The commissioners, of 
whom Lichas was the chief, appear to have heea 
friends of Agis; but, whatever party views they 
may have had, they conducted themselves in this 
business with a stem dignity, and with the appear'^ 
ance at least of an inflexible integrity, becoming 
the antient reputation of Sparta. The treaties 
were certainly very exceptionable. The words of 
the first, yielding to the king of Persia the sove* 
reinty of all the countries his predecessors had 
ever commanded; those of the other, forbidding 
the Lacedaemonians and their allies from carrying 
arms against any of those countries; were an 
acknowlegement, on the part of Lacedaemon, of 
the claim of Persia, not only to all the Asiatic 
and Thracian cities, and all the ilands of the 
^gean, but to Macedonia, Thessaly, Locris, and 
almost the whole north of Greece, including 
Attica: so that the Lacedaemonians, instead of 
supporting their pretensions to be vindicators of 
Grecian liberty, thus admitted the subjection of 
near half the nation to the Persian dominion. 
The Lacedaemonians did not indeed bind them'- 
selves to put Persia in possession of the countries 
so in general terms ceded; and, had their leaders 
been wily politicians, they might perhaps, after 
profiting from Persian assistance to serve their 
own purposes against Athens, halve easily pre- 
vented Persia from making any advantage of 
those articles, which seemed so to militate with 
the common cause of Greece. But Lichas and 
his collegues would not, for any temporary inte- 
rest of their country, surrender its honor. They 

•^ condemned. 
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condemned the treaties, both that concluded by 
Chalcideus, arid that by Theramenes, • in the 
strongest manner; they declared that they would 
on no accotmt ratify them ; and they insisted that 
the troops should receive no more pay from the 
satrap, unless he would enter into a new treaty 
upon other terms. Tissaphemes, disgusted widi 
their authoritative tone and unbending manntr, 
went away without concluding anything. 

How far the conduct of the commissioners 
would be approved by the troops, to whom Per- 
sian pay had been no small gratification, may be 
doubted ; but a circumstance occurred of a na,ture 
to obviate priesent dissatisfaction. Overtures came Thvcjd. 
to the Peloponnesian commanders from some lead- * '^'^ 
ing men of the wealthy iland of Rhodes. The fleet, 
consisting of ninety-four triremes, went thither; 
Cameirus, one of the principal towns, but unforti- 
fied, was taken without resistance: the chief men 
of the iland were summoned to an assembly, and / 
all the towns were peaceably brought over to the 
Peloponnesian interest. Intelligence of the motion 
of the Peloponnesian fleet being conveyed to the 
Athenian commanders at Samos, they sailed in 
all haste for Rhodes, but arrived too late for any 
effectual interposition. The Peloponnesians ob- B.C. 411. 
tained thirty-two talents from the Rhodlans, to- *^"*^' 
ward the expenses of the war, and, the winter 
being already advanced, they laid up their fleet in 
the harbors of Ae iland. 
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SECTION IV. 

AlMadu^ persecuted by the new Spartan Admimst ration; 

favored by the Satrap of Carta; commumcates with the 

Athenian Armament at Samos. Plot for changing the 

Constitutiim 'of Athens: Synomosies, or political -Clubs at 

Atkene: Breach between Akibiades ani the Managtrs (f 

. the Plot. New Treaty between Lacedamon and Persia. 
Contiftuation of the Siege of ChioSy and Transactions of 
the Fleets. 

CHAP. Whil£ an important acquisition was thas made 

^ ^^' ^ to the Pelopohhesiari confederacy, intrigue had 

beei^ prosecuting with tib inconsiderable effect; 

in opposition to it Since the expiration of the 

mag^stMcy of Endhis, the party of Agis had fobeik 

gaining strength in Lacedaemon; and not only 

Ancyd. Alcibiades could no longer lead measures, as be^ 

1. 8. c. 45. f^^^ ^^ ^jj^ coast of Asia, but his designs became 

ttMe and more suspected in Pelopohnestis. In 
th#arting Alcibiades, however, the Lacedeemonian 
administration fea^red him. What precisely to ex- 
pect they knew not; but they apprehend^ some 
gi^eat stroke in polities to their disadvantage; and, 
according to the conciArrent testimony of histo- 
rians, toto unquestionable when Thiicydides is in 
the list, private instructions were sent to Astyb- 
chus, to have Alcibiades assassinated. This mea- 
siutls has bten attributed by some to the vengeance 
of Agis: whose bed, it is said, Alcibiades had 
dishonored, and whose que^n is reported to have 
been so shameless, as to boast of her connection 
with the greatest and handsomest man of the age. 
Others have ascribed it to the revenge of the 

queen 
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queeii herself, for a silly declaration of Alcibiaded, 
if he really made it, that no inclination for her 
person, but mieerly the vanity of giving a king 
to Sparta and an heir to the race of Heitnles, 
induced him to piay her ahy Attention. The co- 
temporary historian mentions upon the occasion 
neither Agis nor the queen : his expression rather 
goes to fix the crime upon the Spartan administra- 
tion ; and, tho the other stories possibly may have 
originated in that age, they bear mudi mot*0 the 
character of the taste of following times. Afci- 
biades however, whether infonhed of the des%n, 
or only suspicious of the Lacedaemonians, from 
acquaintance with their principles and conscious* 
ness of deserving their enmity, withdrew fitom 
thdr armament and took his residence With 
Tissaphernes. 

He was not unprepared for the change. Uneasy, 
notwithstanding die favor be found and the atten- 
tion paid him, in the dependent character of a 
stranger and a fugitive, it was hi$ object to restore 
himself to his country, before that coQthtty Was 
reduced so low as to be not worth returning to. 
With this view he had courted the satrd^p assidu- 
ously and successfully. Neither the interest of 
the Persian empire, nor the satrap's interest, were, 
any more than his own, the same with that of 
Lacede&mbn or the Pelopoifinesiah confederacy. 
An opening therefore Vas not wanting, first for 
insinuations, and then for advice, tha^ might set 
the satrap at variance with the Pdoponnesians, 
and render Alcibiades not dnly agreeable but ne- 
cessary to him. Tissaphernes, pressed folr money, 

both 
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both by his court and by the expenses of his 
government, and at the same time desirous of 
amassing for himself, listened with ready atten- 
tion to any suggestion of means to spare his trea- 
sury. Alcibiades told him, * that the allowance 

* of pay to the Peloponnesian forces was extra- 

* vagant. The Athenians,' he said, * long versed 
' in naval af&irs, and highly attentive to them, 

* gave no more than half a drachma for daily pay 

* to their seamen ; not,' as he pretended, * from 
^ economical motives, or from any inability to 
' afford more, but because they esteemed a larger 
^ pay disadvantageous to their service.' Tissa- 
phemes approved the proposal for a reduction, 
but dreaded the discontent that would insue. Alci- 
biades assured him, ^ that he need not apprehend 

it: a sum of money judiciously distributed 
among the commanders, would quiet all outcry; 
or, if there wbs a man among them not to be 
bought, it was only the Syracusan Hermocrates. 
Representations and remonstrances would pro- 
bably be made : but they might easily be refuted ; 
nor need the satrap give himself any trouble 
about them; he would undertake to answer 
every argument and silence every clamor. The 
pretensions indeed of most of the Grecian states 
were extravagant : that of the Chians, he would 
not scruple to tell them, was even impudent. 
The richest people of Greece, they were not 
contented with gaining independency at the ex- 
pense of the blood and treasure of others, but 
expected to be paid for defending it. Nor were 
the less wealthy states, which had been tributary 

^ to 
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' to Ath<ens, more reasonable. Delivered from 
' the burden of tribute, they now ^dged an un- 
' bought service, to preserve the independency 
' and immunity which had been freely given 
^ them.' Having thus persuaded the satsap that , 
he could obviate clamor, Alcibiades undertook to 
conciliate favor to him, and excite zeal in his ser- 
vice: ' He would assert,' he said, ' that die pay 
' hitherto giv^i was from the private income of 
^ the satrapy; that Tissaphemes was laboring to 
^ obtain an allowance from the royal revenue; 
^ and should it be granted, whatever it might be, 
' the whole should be distributed to the forces 
' without reserve.' Tissaphemes approved Ae 
proposa), and that reduction of pay, ishidtiMMi ^^f^ 
been already noticed, with the insuing discontent, 
and at length, through the dexterity of Alcibiades, 
the compromise fdlowed. 

Having thus gained the satrap's ear, and re- 
commended himself to his confidence, Alcibiades 
proceeded to promote his Own views at the ex- 
pence of the most important interests of the 
Peloponnesian confederacy. * He urged^ that Thncjd. 
^ both the public interest of the Persian empire, *®*^^^- 
' and the private interest of the satrap, required, 
' not speedy nor complete success to the Pelopon- , 

* nesian cause, but a protraction of the war : that 

* the Phenician squadron, which had been pro- 
^ mised, ou^t not to be allowed to join the 
' Peloponnesian. fleet: that, for the same reason, 

* to incourage reinforcement from Greece, by 
' holding out the lure of Persian pay, was im- 
^ politic: that the king'is interest clearly required 

VOL. IV. p * a partition 
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a partition of power among the Greeks: the 
same state should not preponderate by land at 
the same time and by sea; but rather the Athe- 
nians should be supported in thdr wonted supe- 
riority on one elem^it, and the Lac^smonians 
(m the other. Thus it would always be in the 
king's power to hold the balance between them, 
or to employ one against the other, as he pleased. 
These being the principles that should regulate 
the politics of Persia toward Greece, it followed 
that the Athenians were the more commodious 
allies for the king; they had no land-force 
capaUe of coping with his land-force: they 
were powerful and rich only by holding other 
states in subjection ; and, through their fear of 
revolts and of forein interference, they might be 
k^t always in some degree dependent. At any 
rate, they would always be glad to share with 
the king and his iSatraps the tributary cities of 
Asia. But, on the contrary, it was the professed 
purpose, and the known policy, of the Lacedse-r 
monians, to emancipate all Grecian states irom 
sul^eetion to other Greeks; and they would 
c^[teinly not rest long, while any remained^ 
under a forein dominion. It was therefore the 
obvious interest of Ttssaphiemes, after having 
taken from the Athenians whatever he could 
readfly acquire, to break with •the Lacedaemo- 
nians and drive them out of Asia.' 
The cohduct of the Lacedaemonian commis- 
sioners, in the congress of Cnidus, contributed not 
a little to give force to these plausible su^esdons ; 
for it wajt far toward verifying the prediction of 

Aldbiades, 
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Alcibiades, that, when once the Laceddsmonians sect, 

rv 
had obtained a superiority at sea, they would not ^ . y', < 

be contented to leave any Grecian cities subject 
to Persia. Their disposition having been thus 
manifested, what followed, on the part of the 
satrap, was to be expected ; the pay to the arma- 
ment was, not indeed immediately stopped, but 
irregularly issued; and when the Peloponnesian 
commanders proposed any exertion with the fleet, 
Tissaphemes always objected, * that the Pheni- 
* dan squadron,* which he never intended should 
arrive, * ought in prudence to be waited for.' 
Astyochus, whether through weakness or corrup- 
tion, appears to have deferred to him upon all 
occasions; and thus, as the historian remarks, 
the most powerful fleet ever sent from Pelopon- 
nesus, wasted in inaction. 

Alcibiades, having thus far wrought upon the Tiuusyd. 
satrap, saw the crisis approaching that might 
probably inable him, npt only to return to his 
country, but to acquire the glory of restoring his 
country to safety, and perhaps even to splendor. 
The Athenians, in their distress, had been making 
great and even wonderful exertions; but those 
very exertions had nearly exhausted them; and it 
was evident to all the more informed among them, 
that, tho they might still maintain themselves, and 
perhaps even prosper, against ^he meer force 6f 
the Peloponnesian confederacy, which they knew * 
tould not with its own means support its late 
exertions at sea, yet against that confederacy, 
supplied by the wealth of Persia, it would be 
impossible for them long to hold. Alcibiades, 
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CHAP, well aware both of the weakness of the comnKm- 

XIX 

^^ — v-1-^ wealth, and of the opinions and dispositions of 
Ifae people^ knew that nothing would g^ve him so' 
milich importance as the notoriety of his fisivor 
with Tissaphemes. But tho he had risen by the 
populace, yet as he had also been condemned to 
death by die populace, he was unwilling again to 
trust himself under its unlimited authority ; and 
he ikought things so much in his power, that he 
resolved to require a change of government ai^d 
die establishment of oligarchy, as the condition 
upon which he would restore his own services to 
^ country, and at the same time bring to it 
the advantage, in its present circumstances the 
inestimable iSdvantaga, of IfaeaUiance of Tissa- 
phemes. 

The idea appears bold, even to extravagance ; 
but it was in character for Aldbiades, and the 
times were singularly favorable. . Most of the 
better sort of people, worn with the capricious 
tyranny qf the multitude, and dreading such other 
dictators as Cleon and HypertK>lus, desired the 
change. There were few trierarcs in the fleet who 

Thocyd. jjid not desire it, and with these Alcibiades found 

i« 0< c« 4^* 

Lj^xon. ready means to communicate. His overtures ex- 
cited attention : Hienunenes, Eratosthenes, Aris- 
. tocrates, names which will recur to notice, are 
mentioned amonj^ those who went from Samos to 
confer with him ; and the assurances he gave that 
he would ingage Tissaphemes in the. Athenian 
interest, and through him lead the king himself to 
an alliance with Athens, were very gladly received 
by the more powerful and richer men, who suflered 

'^ most 
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most from the war, who were most pressed in 
consequence of the late public misfortunes, and 
whose property was prindpally called upon to 
supply the increased exigencies of an exliausted 
treasury. The proposal held out to them th^ 
prospect, at the same time, of an advantageous 
conclusion of the war, and of a change of govern- 
ment, favorable both to the power of those who 
were ambitious of power, and to the ease of those 
who only desired ease. Immediately theirefore on 
thdr return to Samos, communicating with thdr 
friends, and finding those disposed to the cause 
nuBf erous and zealous, they settled the form of an 
oath for all who should be admitted to their coun- 
cils (a precaution common among the fieictions of 
the antient republics) by which they bound them- 
selves to mutual support and protection. 

Body and system being thus given to the party, 
the leaders ventured to declare openly their knbw- 
l^e, that the king would become the fdly of 
Athens, and furnish money for the expences of 
the war, provided Alcibiades were restored, and 
the government changed to an oligarchy. Some 
alarm and indignation at first arose; but the hope 
of profiting ftom Persian pay softened the mur- 
mur, and the multitude acquiesced under the idea 
of loss of power, when the recompence was to be 
increase of both security and profit. Phrynichus 
however, the commander-in-chief, known to be 
vehemently adverse to Alcibiades, was supposed 
also zealous in the democratical intere^, and the 
innovators had therefore avoided communication 
with him. But their measures could not be intir^y 
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CHAP, concealed from him, c^nd, with such I power as he 
^^^' possessed, he warmily opposed them. Calling to- 
gether the Athenian dti^ens of the armaxnent, he 
tuged Ihe falsehood or futility of the argum^ts 
which h^ been used to promote the projected 
change. ^ Alcibiade^/ he said, (and Thacydides 
afErms that he said truly,) / cared no more for 
oligsurchy than democracy, or. for anything but 
for means of his own restoration to his country 
and to power. Nor wis it to be believed that 
the Persian long would, prefer the. Athenian 
aUiance to the PelOponnesian; since the Athe- 
nians claimed command over so. many cities 
within fais country, whilei the Pdoponnesians^ 
whose^ naval strength now balanced that of 
Athens, formed no such invidious pretaision. 
It was equally I vain to suppose the promise' of 
oligacchal government would aflnre either the 
subject-'cities which had revolted, or those which* 
still Temained in obedience. The purpose of 
those cities was, not to be inslaved with an 
oligarc^hal rather than a democtatical constitu- 
tion, but,' under whatsoever gov^iiment, to be 
independent of foretn dominion. Neither was. 
the supposition less ui^unded, that person and 
property would be more . secure under the rule 
of those called the better people; for th&se 
better pwple, in the exercise of power, com- 
monly sought their own in preference to the 
public bendSt. Nowhere indeed were men in 
public service so liable to oppression of every 
kind, even to capital punishment without trial, 
as where the power of the peojrfe, the rduge of 

' the 
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* die innocent^ and the moderator of the excesses ssct. 

f of the great, was done away. That suqh was ^ .. ^1 ^ 

' the opinion, the well-founded opinion, prevailing 

' in most of the allied states, he well knew; and, 

^ for himself, he could not be satisfied with any 

' for the measures now proposed, whether for the 

^ return of Alcibiades, or whatever besides^^ 

But in a .business of this land, a political and 
not a military affair, the authority of the com* 
mander-in-chief availed little. The associated Thncyd. 
party, having a decided majority in the army, ^' ^' *^"*^' 
resolved immediately to send a dqxutation to 
Athens, to push their purpose there. Pdsander 
was appointed first of the deputation, and, not- 
withstanding any opposition from the commander^ 
in-chief, they sailed for Attica. 

Tho all thus far had be^a conducted peaceably, c. 50. ' 
yet Phrynichus stood in the situation of a man 
who, in a rebellion or civil war, has tftken his 
party. However he might be inclined to sheath 
the sword, he apprehended his opppn^ts would 
not; he expected they would prevail at 1 Athens; 
he feared the consequences to himsdf, and^. to 
obviate them, he had recourse to a measure ex- 
tremely hazardous, but still more imjustifiable. 
Thucydides, on odcasion of the retreat from Mile- 
tus, gjives Phrynichus the character of an able and 
prudent man. We can hardly give him credit for 
prudence upon this occasion. He informed the 
Lacedaemonian commander, Astyochus, of the 
divisions in the armament under his command. 
Astyochus, who seems to have been a weak man, 
went to Magaesia, and communicated both to the 

p 4 satrap 
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Off A P. satrap and to Aldbiades the intelligence he had 
^ — v-^ received. Aldbiades immediately sent informa- 
tion, to the principal Athenians in Samos, of the 
treachery of their general; insisting that the punish- 
ment which ou^t to be inflicted for such a crime 
was death. Phrynichus, in high alarm, and 'in- 
deed in great peril, wrote again to Astyochus^ 
complaining, ^ that due secresy had not been 
' observed about what he had before communi- 
' catedr that the danger insuing to himself was 

* most pressing; the danger of what he most ab- 

* horred and deprecated, perishing by the hands 
' of his^ detested domestic foes: that to avoid 
^ this there was nothing he was not ready to 

* undertake, even to the betraying of the whole 
^ armament under his command to destruction.' 
Nor was this a difficult undertaking, for Samos 
'was without fortifications; and to give means of 
executing it, he added every necessary description 
and direction. Astyochus communicated this also 
to Alcibiades. 

Tbwcyd. Fr<Hn the dangerous situation in which Phryni- 

i. 8. c 6t. ^JJ^g y^y^ ijj^g involved, he extricated himself with 

singular boldness and dexterity. Having taken his 
measures so as to know that Astyochus was still 
betraying him, and that fresh communication was 
upon the point of arriving from Aldbiades, he 
called together the army, and told them he had 
learnt, by private intelligence, the Intention of the 
enemy to attack them. The consideration that 
Samos wits unfortified, and the observation that 
part of the fleet was stationed without the port, 
he said, ^induced them to the measure; and he 

therefore 
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therefore issued immediate orders for works to be, 
- ill all haste, thrown up around the city, and for 
every oth^r precaution to be used against the 
expected attack. It had before been intended to 
fortify Samos; preparations had been made in 
. consequence ; and the business, so as to serve the 
present need, was quickly accomplished. Mean- 
while-the expected letters arrived from Alcibiades, 
indicating that the armament was betrayed by its 
general, and that the enemy were preparing to 
attack it. The intelligence now only appeared to 
confirm that communicated by Phrynichus, and 
to justify his measures ; so that the accusation 
accompanying it was wholly ineffectual, being con- 
sidered meerly as the scheme of a man, enough 
known to be little scrupulous, to ruin a political 
enemy. . 

It. was a bold undertaking in which meanwhile 
Peisander and his coUegues were ingaged at 
Athens ; to propose to a soverein people to sur- 
render their power, and submit to be governed by 
the men of superior birth and wealth, over whom 
they had so long Ijeen accustomed to tyrannize. 
But apprehension of the prevalence of the Pdo- 
ponnesian arms, supported by the riches of Persia, 
and of the dreadful vengeance commonly to be 
expected in that age from a conquering enemy, 
lowered their haughtiness, and, instead of power 
^nd wealth, made them anxiously look for means 
of secure existence in humbler freedom. Peisander Thucyd. 
therefore, incouraged by the visible effect of popu- ^•/•''•^• 
lar fear, declared his purpose without reserve : he 
told the assembled people, * that they might have 

' the 
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* the assistance of the king, and thus be not only 

* delivered from thdr apprehensions, but assured 
' of regaining a decisive superiority over their 
^ enemies, upon two conditions ; the restoration 
^ of Alcibiades, and a change in the form of 
' government/ Indignant clamor from some, 
sullen murmurs from others, were excited by this 
proposal. The particular enemies of Alcibiades 
were vociferous : and they were supported by the 
sacred families of the Eumolpids and Ceryces, 
who urged religion and divine, wrath as. obstacles 
to his return. Those who feared no personal ill 
from the restoration of Alcibiades, w^e l^s 
violent. Peisander bore patiently the reproaches 
of all ; and wheh opportunity was at length ^ven 
for him to resume his speech, addressii^g himself 
to the most angry, he observed, * that the Pelo- 
^ ponnesians, always more powerful by land, now 
^ equal at sea, and superior in the number and 
' strength of their allies, were supported in the 

* expences of the war by the wealtii of Persia ;' 
and he then put the question, ^ What were the 
^ means of the commonwealth to resist such a 
^ combination, or what the hope to escape im* 
^ pending destruction?' To this question no 
answer, or none in any d^ee satisfactory to the 
assembly, was or could be given. ^ In such cir- 
^ cumstances then,' continued Peisander, ' the 
' object for ccn^deration must be, not what form 
^ of government you would prefer, but under 
^ what form the commonwealth can exist. And 

* here no choice remains : it. must be a govern- 
' ment placed in such hands, armed with such 

' ^ authority^ 
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autiumtyy that the king may couficje in i^ ; so c^ sec t. 
to be induced to become your u&yJ To soften Sr-^^ 



the zealous parti^ns of deqiocracy, he then added, 
^ Some among you, I know, think this a gpeat evil. 
^ But can you hesitate to. chuse between certain 
' ruin, and "ivhat will at worst be a passing evil ? 
^ since, whto peace and safety are restored, no- 
^ thing can prevent the people from restdmig, 
* whenever they please, die antient form of go^ 
' vermnent.' 

Thus exciting at the same time fear and hope, Thucyd. 
and indeed proving to the people that they had ^ ® ""• *^ 
scarcely another chance for safety, notwithst&ndt 
ing the aversicm which had so long obteuned 
among them, almost to an abhorrence, of oligar- 
chy, Pdsander prevailed. By a decree of the 
general assembly, eleven commissioners were ap- 
pointed, himself the first, to treat with Tissapher- 
nes and Alcibiades ; with foil power to conclude 
whatever they should judge expedient for the 
commonwealth. Orders were then issued for the 
recall of Phrynichus and his collegue Scironides ; 
in whose room Diomedon and Leon were ap- 
pointed to command the armament. 

There were at Athens societies called Synomp- 
sies, which bore considerable resemblance to our 
political dubs; with this diflFerence principally, 
that as property, liberty, and life itself were in- 
comparably leiis secure there than under the mild 
firmness of our mixed government, the interests of 
individuals, which bound them to those societies, 
were much more pressing than what commonly 
lead to any similar establishments among us. The 

sanction 
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CHAP, sanction of a solemn oath to their inffaeements 
was thetcffore always required of the membca^ ; 
whence die societies obtained their name, signify* 
ing sworn brotherhoods^. The objects proposed 
were principally two; private security, and political 
power ; and for the sake of one or both of these, 
most men of rank or substance in Athens were 
members of some SynQmosy. Against the oppres- 
sion of democratical despotism, which was often, 
as we shall see more particularly hereafter, very 
severely exercised ag^nst the rich, the collected 
influence of a body of noble and wealthy citizens 
mi^t give protection, when the most respectable 
individual, standing single on his merits, would be 
overwhelmed: and the same union of influence 
which could provide security against oppression, 
with a little increase of force, would dispose of 
the principal offices of the state. Peisander adr 
dressed himself severally to all these societies, 
and he seems to have had considerable success in 

persuading 

Hjick x«* ^fX"^^' Societates & collegia, quae prius in urbe 
erant, & quae judiciis h magistratibuB praeerant Vers. Duker. 
-Juntos of the accompUces already formed m tht ciiyy with 
the tiew to thrust themselves into tM seats cf judicature and 
the great qfices of state. Smith's Transl. If the word accom- 
pUceSy for which there is no sufficient authority in the original, 
were omitted, I should prefer the English translation to the 
Latin, which is indeed clearly bad. ^ The other, however, is 
f^ from satisfactory, and I know not that this interesting 
passage/ in which Thucydides speaks of what was familiar in 
his time, without sufficiently explaining himself for posterity, 
has been anywhere duly discussed. The explanation which 
I have ventured to give, is founded on a comparison of that 
passage with whatever has occurred to my notice, anyway 
bearing a relation to the subject, in the various authors whom 
I have had occasion to consult, and in whose authority I have 
. confidence. 
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.peisuading them to concur in his measures. Every- sect. 
thing being thus prepared, as wdi as time and ^ — ^ — ( 
circumstances would permit (for very important 
interests required' his presence on the other side 
of ^ the JEgean) he hastened his departure with his 
ten collies. 

Arriving at Samos, they found their cause so xhMjd. 
prospering that any stay there appeared needless. ^ *' *' *^' 
They proceeded therefore to the Asiatic main, to 
negotiate with Alcibiades and Tissaphemes ; and 
they were admitted to a conference, at which the 
satrap attended in person, but which was managed 
for him by Alcibiades. The conduct of that wily 
politician, upon this occasion, is not completely 
accounted for by the cotemporaxy historian, but 
the ground of it may be gathered. It could never 
be his intention to establish at Athens an unba- 
lanced oligarchy ; the most adverse of all consti- 
tutions, to that supremacy of one person, which 
he had, like many others before him, injoyed 
under the democracy, "and which it was certainly 
his purpose to regain* Neither he, nor probably 
any other, had supposed that the democracy could 
have been overthrown, and such a government 
established on its ruin,: by so sudden and so quiet 
a revolution as that managed by Pdsander. As 
he thffli would be disappointed, so Peisand^r and 
his principal associates would be dated; and those 
terms which he expected to have commanded from 
the olig^chal and democratical parties balanced, 
would not be conceded to him by the established 
oligarchy. Hence apparently it became his pur- 
pose now to render the conference abortive, by 

making 
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CHjP. a.^de»i«Kbf« the ,««p,«, Which teAa^ 
nian commissioners could not consent. Finding 
them however disposed to yield much, he required 
the cession of all Ionia, with the adjacent ilands, 
to the Persian monarch : and, fearing the urgency 
of their situation would induce them to admit 
this, he raised new difficulties; a second and third 
conference were held, and at length he added the 
requisition, that, along all the coasts of the Athe- 
nian dominion, navigation should be free for the 
king's ships, at all times and in any number. 
Such a demand convincing the commissioners 
that Alcibiades meant nothing friendly to them 
or their party, they broke up the conference in 
some anger, and returned to Samos. 

Thocyd. Peisander and his coUegues were no sooner 

gone, than Tissaphemes went to Caunus, in Caria, 
a situation commodious for communicating with 
the Peloponnesian commanders, with whom he 
renewed negotiation. He was now in alarm for 
the consequences of his refusal of pay to their 
fleet, which, of three disagreeable things, he fore- 
saw would probably produce one: either the Peio- 
ponnesians must fight the Athenians, and would 
be defeated ; or their crews would dedert, and 
thus the Athenians, without obligation to him ' 
and without risk to themselves, would become 
decisively superior; or, what he dreaded more 
than either of these, to supply their pressing ne- 
cessities they would plunder the territories under 
his command, and thus weaken the sources of his 
revenue. In pursuance therefore of his original 
purpose, to keep the Greeks balanced against 

oneanother. 
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oneanother, he invited the Peloponnesian chiefs to s ect. 
a conference at Miletus, which was not refused ; 
and having then directed the issue of pay as for- 
merly, a new treaty was quickly concluded, which 
ran thus : 

* In the thirteenth year of the reign of Darius, 
and in the ephoralty of Alexippidas in Lace- 
dasmon, a treaty was concluded in the plain of 
the Maeander, between the Lacedaemonians and 
their allies on one part, and Tissaphemes and 
Hieramenes and the sons of Phamaces on the 
other part, concerning the affairs of the king 
and those of the Lacedaemonians and their 
allies. 

* Whatever the king possesses in Asia shall be 
the king's, and the king shall direct the affairs 
of his own country according to his will and 
pleasure. The Lacedaemonians and their allies 
shall not injure anyplace within the king's 
dominion; and if any among the Lacedaemo- 
nians or their allies shall attempt such injury, 
the Lacedaemonians and their allies in common 
shall prevent it. So also if any of the king's 
subjects shall attempt any injury to the Lace- 
daemonians or their allies, the king shall pre- 
vent it. 

^ Tissaphemes shall continue to pay the fi^et 
in the manner heretofore agreed, until the king's 
fleet shall arrive. After that it shall be at the 
option of the Lacedaemonians and their allies 
to pay their own fleet, or to receive the pay still 
fipom Tissaphemes, upon condition of repaying 

him when the war shall be concluded. The 

' fleets. 
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CHAP. * fleets, ivheD combined, shall carry on operations 
V— .V — ' ^ under the joint direction of Tissaphemes, and 
' of the Lacedaemonians and their allies. 

' No treaty shall be entered into tvith the 
' Athenians but by mutual consent of the con- 
< tracting parties.* 

Thus the alliance of Lacedsemon with Persia, 
or at least with the satrap, was apparently con- 
firmed. 
B.C.411- During these negotiations,. I^on and Diome- 
Thncyd. dou, having taken the command of the Athenian 
''*'**•*• armament from Phrynichus and Scironidas, had 
moved to Rhodes, with intention to offer battle ; 
but on their arrival they found the Peloponnesian 
fleet laid up for the winter. After gratifying their 
crews therefore, with some revenge against tbe 
Rhodians and some profit to themselves, by ra- 
vage of a part of the iland, they took their station 
at the ndj^boring iland of Cos, to watch the 
enemy's motions. 
C.61. While the Peloponnesians were thus inactive, 

their allies of Chios were reduced nearly to extre- 
mity. In an unsuccessful sally, Psedaritus, the 
Lacedemonian harmost of Chios, had been killed ; 
the blockade was completed, and fiunine began to 
press the inhabitants and garrison. In this situa- 
tion of things opportunity was found to send an 
officer to Rhodes, who urged to the Peloponne- 
sian commanders there, that, as the city was 
effectually blockaded^ its distress was become 
pressing, and nothing less than strong effort with 
. the whole fleet could save it. 

Twelve triremes had been left as guardships 

at 
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tit Miletus, fo^r of which were Syracusan, five-, sect. 
iTiurian, and only one Lacedaemonian; but the ^lJ^^L^ 
Lacedaemonian commander, Leon, was a man of 
enterprize. While Astyochus hesitated, Leon, 
taking advantage of the absence of the Athen^n 
fleet from the neighborhood, conducted his squa- 
dron to Chios. The Chians, informed of his 
approach, manned twenty-four triremes and went 
out to meet him, while their infantry made a 
diversion by an attack upon the Athenian works. 
Thirty-two Athenian ships had been left as a 
guard upon Chios. With these an obstinate action 
insued, in which the Chians were so far successful 
as to conduct the twelve Peloponnesian ships into 
their harbor, and Leon was received as the person 
charged with the care of the interests, and with 
the administration of the authority, of the Lace- 
daemonian state, in the room of.Paedaritus. 

The reinforcenient thus acquired was important :' 
it inabled the Chians to obtain some supplies by 
sea; and occurrences soon after afforded farther 
opportunity. The renewal of connection with the 
satrap of Caria did not prevent the Peloponnesian s 
from prosecuting their purpose of extending their 
alliancie to Phamabazus satrap of the Hellespont. 
Early in spring, the twenty-first of the war, Der- B.C. 411. 
cylidas, a Spartan, was sent to him. He went by r w. 2V. 
land, with only a small escort; yet; on his arrival th^Ic^c? 
before Abydus, the efficacy of the Spartan name * »• c 62. 
sufficed to induce that city immediately to revolt 
from the Athenians; and, two days after, Lam- ^^.f 
psacus followed the example. Strombichides, who 
commanded the Athenian squadron at Chios, 

VOL. IV. Q being 
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CHAP, being informed of these circumstances, hastened 
v-^^s/-!-^ to the Hellespont with twenty-four triremei». The 
1. %.l63. sea was thus left open for the Chians to receive 
any relief. 

The cautious Astyocbus, receiving intelligence 
that a strong squadron of the enemy* was thus 
called far from the Ionian coasts thought the 
opportunity favorable for seeking an action with 
their principal fleet. Upon his moving from 
Rhodes, Leon and Diomedon quitted Cos, and 
resumed their station at Samos. Astyochus led 
his fleet first to Chios, and strengthening hunseif 
with the whole naval force there, went to Samos, 
and oflered battle. The Athenians, however, 
would not stir; and indeed their aflairs were in a 
state, both at Samo& and at home, that mig^t 
have afforded to a more able and active com- 
mander than Astyochus, other advantage tibsD 
that from which he had proposed to profit. 



SECTION V. 

Progress of the Plot for a Revohition at Athens : Violences 

^ af the 0&gar<^al Party : Proposed new Ihrm tf G&oerh- 

ment : Establishment of the next) CovncU, qf Administration : 

Negotiation of the new Gffvemment for Peace with Lace- 

'dctmon, 

B. C. 41 1. Feis ANDER and his cdl^es, feturnii^ to Samos 

i^J^Y' from their unsuccessful negotiati<Mi with Tissapher- 

"^ '"^' nes a^d Akibtades, bad the ^tifisadon to finds, 

not only that their cause had been gaining in the 

army, but that the ol^tarchal party ajMng the 

o» Samians 
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Samians themselves were both disposed and ^ble 
t6 effect a change in the government of their 
iland. Thus incouraged they determined to pay 
ho morfe attentibn to Alcibiades, but, in prose- 
cuting thdr original purpose of a change in the 
Athenian constitution, to rely upon their own 
strehgth for the conduct, both of the domestic 
affairs of the commonwealth, and of the business 
of the war. A large subscription was raised by 
the party, for supporting measures upon which 
now depended, not only their interest, but their 
p^sonal safety. 

Having established this* groundwork for future xhncyd. 
proceedings, it was then determined that Peisan- '• ^* ^' ^^' 
der, with five of the other commissioners, should 
return to Athens to manage the concerns of the 
party there, and thdt the other five should go 
through the alHed and subject-states, and endevor 
to bring all under ah oligarchal form of govern- 
tnent. Diotrephes was appointed to the super- 
ihtendency of the affairs of Thrace. In his way 
tliither he stopped at Thasus, and succeeded in at 
once abolishing the sovereinty of the people there. 
The consequence, however, was not what Peisan- 
der and his coUegues intended. Some principal 
Thasians of the oligarchal party, who had been 
banished by the Athenians, had taken refuge with 
the PelbpOnnesian armament on the Asiatic coast. 
They maintained a correspondence with their 
friends remaining in the iland, and! had been 
importunately urging revolt. Diotrephes did for 
them the most difficult jpart of their business, 
much better than they could have d6h6 it for 

Q 2 themselves. 
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CHAP themselves. Oligarchy being established, theTha- 
w— v--^ sians in possession made no longer any difficulty 
of preferring the Lac^edasmonian to the Athenian 
connection ; the exiles were restored, and Thasus 
became a member of the Peloponnesian confede- 
ThucycL racy. Meanwhile Peisander and the five who 
^ accompanied him, wherever they touched in thdr 
way to Athens, seem to have found as little diffi- 
culty in effecting the change of government they 
desired, as Diotrephes at' Thasus : but the conse- 
<' 64. quence in most of the towns (so Thucydides 
says, without naming them) was the same; they 
revolted to Lacedaemon. 

By this very circumstance, what otherwise might 
appear a phenomenon, is explained ; how a few 
citizens of Athens, with self-assumed authority, 
could almost instantaneously overturn the consti- 
tutions of so many Grecian republics. Democracy 
having long principally depended, throughout 
Greece, upon the patronage of Athens, when the 
Athenian democracy was overthrown and oKgar- 
chy substituted, immediately the prevalence of the 
bligarchal or aristocratical party was prepared. 
But the means by which the oligarchal party at 
Athens had advanced far in its purpose, do no 
honor either to the Athenian government or the 
Athenian character. Assassination was largely 
used ; and it seems to have been chiefly managed 
by youths of the best families. Androcles, a man 
of mean origin, whose influence among the lower 
people had contributed much to the condemnation 
of Alcibiades, and who had ever since been the 
most forward champion of democracy, was among 

the 
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the first taken off. Others, of the most obnoxious 
to the friends of Alcibiades and of oligarchy, 
shared the same fate; for, at Athens, the causes 
of Alcibiades and of oligarchy were not yet dis- 
tinguished. Inquiry concerning these murders was 
smothered or deterred, and the friends of demo- Thncyd. 
cracy became afraid to show themselves. l 8 c. 66. 

The oligarchal party thus finding themselves c.65. 
strong, ventured to declare openly the kind of 
change which they proposed to make in the 
constitution; in which some consideration was 
had for established prejudices, as well as for an 
appearance of public virtue. 'There was to be 
still an assembly of the people, but in some de- 
gree select: it was to be confined to a body of 
five thousand, to be Trhosen among those most 
qualified by property and personal ability to serve 
the commonwealth: and public pay was to be 
allowed to none but those actually serving in the 
fleet or army. This, says the cotemporary histo- c. ee, 
rian, was. something specious and alluring ; being 
not only congenial to the spirit of the antient 
constitution, but even to modem practice; since 
so large a number as five thousand citizens scarcely 
ever met in one assembly; and at the same time 
it held out to everyone the hope that, if he would 
concur in the measures proposed, he might be a 
member of the soverein body. 

Meanwhile the general assemblies were regu- 
larly held according to antient form, and the 
council of Fivehundred retained its fiinctions. 
But assassination was continued; eind with so 
little reserve, and such impossibility of obtaining 

Q 3 justice 
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CHAP, justice against the perpetrators, that political 
* — w-^ opposition was deterred. None spoke, either ix\ 
the assetobly or council, but those of the party, 
and they not without pr^viput^ communication 
with the chiefs. The friends of democracy, with- 
out equal union among themselves, ignorapt of tha 
numbers of the oligarchal party, and supposing 
them much greater than they really were, scarcely 
dared complain of enormities practised; ev^ry 
oi^e thinking himself fortunate if, witl) the utmost 
caution to avoid offending, he avoided sufferixig. 
To this depression of the (Jonocratical party no- 
thing so much contribute as the treachery among 
its reputed friends; for, some of those farthest 
from p|[^vious suspicion hp.ving joined the oligar- 
chal party, i^o one l^pew any longer ip whom h^ 
ought confide. Thus assassinations continued to 
passi without inquiry; anc|, even wh^re proof could 
be obtained against the perpetrator, pobody ven- 
tured to prosecute. 
Thocjrd. Already things were ipi this sit^ation, wh^n 

* **^ ^' Peisander returned to Athens. Before his de- 
parture, ^ decree l^ad been made, declaring, jn 
geiaeral terms, that the government sjiould be 
chwg^: it remained yet to be deqided hpv^. 
An assembly of thc^ peqple wa^ co^yen^ |o ^er 
teripaine that important question. Th^ Qji^rf^l 
party had sucli a superiority, tha,t they ipight pro- 
pose, with a certainty of cfirrying, in th^ iftom^t, 
almost anything: but it Mf^ not what migi^t be m 
the monpient carried in t^ie assembly at Athens, 
that woul^ decide the future constitution pf the 

cqpimopwesajth, or thi^ir qwr f^^t^re fate. Hot 

only 
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Only turns in tiie popular mind must be provided sect. 
a^nst, but ^reat consideration must be had for v 
that large portion of the commonwealth^ serving 
in the armament, on the other side of the JEgean. 
It was therefore moved, that the consideration of 
the business should be referred to a committee 
of ten men, who should make, their report on 
an appointed day; and a decree . passed to that 
effect 

The day being come, the people were sum- 
moned to assemble on the hill of Colonus, a little 
more than a mile from the city. The ten then 
came forward with the simple proposal of a law, 
whose aim was nothing more than to obviate 
illegality in the future measures of the party. It 
stated, that every Athenian should be free to 
declare any opinion, in the assembly, upon pdK- 
deal topics ; and it inflicted heavy penalties upon 
those who should endevor to abridge this liberty, 
whether by legal prosecution, according to the 
antient law, or in any other manner. Tins being 
carried, and what before would have been treason 
thus made legal, some of the party declared thdr 
opinion, that the form of the administration of the 
commonwealth ought to be changed, and that pay 
and remuneration should no more be issued from 
the treasury, for any but those employed for the 
commonwealth on forein service. This also being 
patiently heard, Peisander then ventured to pro- 
pose the form of government to be established: 
' That five presidents should be chosen by the 
' people ; that these should elect a hundred, and 
' that each of the hundred should elect three : 

Q 4 ' that 
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CHAP. ' that the council of Fourhundred thus formed, 

XiX 

^.^-v— -» * should be vested with full power to direct the 

' executive government^ : that the supreme autho- 

*' rity in last resort should reside in a body of five 

' thousand citizens, to be assembled at the'discre* , 

. ' lion of the council'.' ! 

Thucjd. In this manner it was endevored, by the ablest 

I 8 c 68 _ •' 

politician, in the judgement of Thucydides, at 
^ that time in Greece, to remedy the evils of the 
Athenian democracy: for Peisander, thp himself , 

able, was but an instrument in the hands of 
Antiphon; a man, says the historian, in virtue 
inferior to no Athenian of his age, and in abilities, 
whether for the closet or the assembly, superior 
to all. This very superiority exciting jealousy 
among the people, had prevented the exertion of 
his talents for the public benefit ; a circumstance 
not uncommon among the antient democracies, 
and which probably contributed to inhance the 
aversion of Antiphon to that form of government : 
but in any private cause, whether in the inferior 
courts of judicature, or before the assembled 
people, no man was equally capable of serving his 
friends, either by his advice or by his eloquence. 
The second place among the opponents of demo- 
cracy seems to have been held by Theramenes 
son of Agnon; a man also of superior powers, 
both of thought and elocution, and moreover of 

considerable 

■Afx**' owjj a9 aftr* yxytucntai* ctvroxfeiropet^. — Thucyd. 
^ 1. 7. c. 67. 

The distinction of the legislative and executive powers 
appears in some degree implied, but is not expressed by the 
historian ; nor indeed does it seem to have been fully and 
clearly conceived by any of the antient politicians. 
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considerable military experience. But, beside sect. 
those originally of the oligarchal party, there were * — yi— 
some eminent men who had passed over to it 
from the democratical ; and, of these, Phrynichus, 
the late commander on the Asiatic coast, was the 
chief. Of a fearless temper, but an unprincipled 
mind, Phrynichus dreaded, beyond any personal 
danger, the restoration of Alcibiades to the com- 
monwealth and to power. As sooii therefore 
as the oligarchal party broke with Alcibiades, 
Phrynichus joined the oligarchal party ; and, after 
the common manner of renegades, exceeded in 
zeal the most zealous of the original members* 
A number of superior men, says the cotemporary 
historian, being thus united in the conduct of the 
business, it is no great wonder that it succeeded ; 
tho to deprive the Athenian people of liberty, for 
that is his expression, a hundred years after the 
recovery of it by the expulsion of the tyrants, 
duripg above fifty of which they had been accus- 
tomed, not only to obey none, but to command ' 
many, was indeed an arduous undertaking. 

The decree, directing the new constitution, Thucyd- 
having passed the assembly of the people, the'**'^**' 
party managed among themselves the appoint- 
ment of the new council. But the council of Five- 
hundred, in whom the old constitution vested the 
executive power, had not been consulted concem-. 
ing any of the measures taken or proposed : they 
were still in possession of the prytaneium or state- 
house, in which a part of them, the prytanes, 
usually resided; and it was apprehended they 
might not peaceably resign it. When th^tefore 

the 
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CHAP, the new council was to be introduced, measures 
were tak^, with much forethought, to obviate 
opposition, which might produce tumult. Since 
the establishment of a hostile g^irrison in Deceleia, 
constant readiness for military duty had been re- 
quired of the whole people. Paily all appeared 
in the morning in arms ; and the magistrates and 
officers distributed the duty of the day among 
them ; some to the guard of the works, others to 
hdd themsdves in readiness for the field. All 
who could be spared were then dismissed, with 
directions only to repair to the general parade at 
a certain signal. On the day fixed for ejecting 
the old council, it was provided that the citizens 
of the democratical interest i^ould be dismissed, 
and those only retained in arms for the duty of 
the day, in whom the party could best confide. 
Among these were a number of Andrian, Tenian 
and Carystian auxiliaries, with some colonists from 
MffUAj aU brought to Athens for the purpose. 

Matters being thus prepared, the Fourhundred 
went to the prytaneium, armed each with a con* 
ceafed dagger, and attended by a hundred and 
twenty youths, who 1^ been accustomed to p^- 
form fqr them the business equally of guards and 
assassins'. They carried with them the arrear of 
salary due to the counselors of the bean, as the 
Fivehundrad wore called, and, making a tender 
of it, required all to withdraw. The old council, 

quietly 

^ This seems to be the import of the historian's phrase, 
Jk ixp*^tTo. tin vov Uh X9i^^t9. Thucj^dss calls them 
^XKnni yi»vWo*> tiuis marking that they were different people 
from the ordinary armed attendants of the Athenian magis- 
tracy, who were always barbarians, generally Scythians. 
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qwe^y tii^king their ps^y, obeyed the requisit^go, sect. 
and no stir was made in the city on the occasion. % 

Tb^ Fourhundred then proceediad to elect pryttmes 
fr^nm their own body by Ipt ; and, with the gfune 
cer^n^ooies of prayer and $acniice, which i«rere 
prescribed by custom for the apti^nt council, they 
cQimn^ced the executipa of th^ir office. 

Th^9 was apparently completed thi^ extraovdi- 
n^ revolution. Athens, ajad whatever of Attic9^ 
wa^ npt heW by the enemy, yielded obedience to 
the new council, become the supreme power of 
the cpmrtionwealth, through a law made, with all 
due form, by the ?^^embly of the people, whifSh 
before held that power. In the g^en^ cqndwt 
of the business, we sqe something very different 

frpm the tumultu^i^s revolutions so numerous 
among the inferior Grecian republics. Nowhere 
el$e, . in the apijonnt* remaining to us, can w« 
discover such ^ riegard for all the forms of a« 
established constitution i yet, even in this revolu- 
tion at Athens, we find strong relics of barbarism, 
I must risjc the expression, and very defectil?i$ 
notions of policy. Nonq of those public mapsaores 
took place, which were so usual in Orecian revo- 
lutions : public executions, with the pianos of 
l^w or popular judgement, were alio avoided: 
som.e persons were imprisoned, $ome bftnished; 
ajifl, were this all, the duty of the ruUng powers 
tpi preserve public tranquillity perhaps might hftve 
jijj^tified it: but n^ftny, in the appr^en^ion of 
bpiing ohnoxious, aqught their safety by fl^t ; 
for the hcwriA mA h^^e ^«cfcjk» of scjcret a»s^s»- 
nation w^s (jjwfm^ed, agsiin* Ao?^ wh^om the 

prevailing 
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^xix.^' prevailing party supposed most adverse and mo&t 
formidable. 

Of the many actually living in bahii^hmenty 
under condemnation from the assembled people, 
or the popular tribunals, some the leaders of the 
revolution would gladly have restored ; and pro- 
bably they would have refused the favor to few, 
so that, among the number, the historian Thucy- 
dides might have returned to his country. But 
the restoration of Alcibiadeg, tho he had been the 
first mover of the revolution, was looked to by 
most of the party with no friendly eye. Some, as 
Phrynichus, were essentially interested in his ex- 
clusion ; and all would be jealous of. the talents, 
the fanie, the popularity, of one who had so long 
been the active and successful opponent of thC] 
oligarchal interest. Confident that they no longer 
needed his assistance, they were no longer willing 
to admit that superiority, which must have been 
yidded to him ; and therefore, to obviate oppor* 
tttnity for any measures in his favor, making a 
merit of supporting the decrees and judgements 
of the people, they resolved that none should be 
restored who had been banished by the people. 

In other points they did not preserve the same 
respect for the decrees of the people, or the forms 
of the antient constitution, or even for their own 
declarations concerning the new one. The ap- 
Thucyd. pointmcnt of a supreme assembly of five thousand 
had been held out ofily as a luifej to ingage readied 
acquiescence under the oAer changes ; for such a 
body would have been perhaps ev^ti moite difficult 
to manage, by <he Few, who proposed to hoM aH 

power 
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power in their own hands, than the assembly 
open to every citizen. But they declared, and 
they found no small advantage in so doing, not 
only that the supreme power hi last resort was to 
be vested in such 9. select, yet numerous body of 
citizens, but that th^ selection, though not pub- 
lished, was already made; for thus they kept 
every man in hopes for himself, and in fear of his 
neighbor. 

The party, being thus completely masters with- 
in the city, turned their attention to things without. 
It was a most important object for them to make 
peace with Lacedaemon, and they had warm hope 
of success. Accordingly they sent to Agis, then After 
in Deceleia, representing ,to him, that he wotdd *^ 
no longer have a fickle, faithless and arrogant 
multitude to deal with, but a government more 
resembling )hat of Sparta, , and which might de- 
serve his confidence. But Agis, considering the 
probable ferment of men's minds immediately 
aiier such a revolution, thought he might possibly 
find means to command terms instead of treating 
for them. Declining therefore any negotiation, 
he sent for a large force from Peloponnesus, with 
which, added to his troops in Deceleia, he marched 
to the walls of Athens! The Athenian people, he 
concluded, would not yet be disposed to pay 
regular and quiet obedience to their new leaders : 
the sudden appearance of a hostile army would Thucyd. 
excite . alarm ; difference of opinion would pro- *' ^ ^' ^*' 
bably arise ;, contention would follow, and perhaps 
mutiny; and, in the confusion, possibly a. well- 
timed assault might carry the city. 

The 
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The 6vettt justifies thfe character of abiKty, which 
Thttcydldes gives to the leaders of the ofigai^chal 
pAtty ill Athens. Nothing hdppened of what Agis 
expectckl. The whole of the Athenian cavftfry 
Went out of the city, in good ott)er, tecoittpanied 
by some light-aniied and bowmen, ^Mi a body 
of lieAvy-armed following to support them. The 
Pelopdimeslan army had not d for^ce of eavdi'y 
equal to oppose the Athenian. A detdehment, 
sidvancing very near the walls, was attlieked and 
overpowered, tod the Athtoians carried off the 
dted. Agi^ finding himself thus disappointed, 
prudently withdrew to Deceteift, and sent back 
the troops lately arrived froin Peloponnesus. The 
Athenian ministry were thus incouraged to try 
agftin a negotiation, and, fresh overtures to Agis 
£nd of bdng now fevoratrfy received, they niitde nd dtitiy 
in sending ministers to Ldcedaemon. 



SECTION VI. 

OppogUian tf the Fleet <md Armjf at Samoi ta the new Gefoem- 
tnent of Athens: Thratylniku. DissatisfMtion of the Pfikh 
ponneeian Armament with its General, Assistance sent from 
the Pehponnesian Armament to Phamabazus Satrap of the 
Hellespont. The Restoration of Alctbiades decreed by the 
Athenian Armament: Alctbiades elected General fy ihe^ 
Armament. Fresh DiscoMent of the Peloponnesian A^ntk- 
ment: Astyochus succeeded in the command by Mindarus. 
Commissioners from the new Government of Athens to the 
Armament at Samos : Able and beneficial Conduct of Alct- 
biades. 

B.C. 411. Thus successful in their administration at home, 

fitach. ' and in train to put an eiid to war within Greece, 

difficulties were arising for the oligarchat leaders, 

which 
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which no wisdom on their part probably could shot. 
have prevented. Peisander, before he left Samos, >_^ 
had exerted himself among the people of that J^^^^^^^^ 
iland, so far as to persuade many ,of the demo- 
cratical party to join the oligarchal; and a society 
was formed of three hundred fii€»ids of oligarchjr, 
who, according to usual practice, bound Ihem- 
selves to oneanother by solemn oaths to support 
their common measures. Peisander thought the 
oHgarchal interest thus secure among the Samian 
people, as he hoped it was in the armament 
But, after his departure, tumults arose among the 
Samians: the Athenitos of couri^e inteHia:^; 
and, Charminus, one of the generals, was, with 
some others, unfortunately killed. In these con- 
tests the oligarchal party had the advantage; 
they depended upon support from the Athenians, 
among whom they supposed the oligatchal to be 
now the prevailing interest; and they were pro- 
ceeding to Itake ferther measures against the 
.supporters of democracy. 

But there h^d always been, among the patrons 
of democracy, at Athens, some of the first families 
of the commonwealth: for of these there were 
always some who could more readily rise to 
power through the democratical than the oligar- 
chal niterest; and indeed some were considered 
m a mianner hereditary chiefe of the democratical 
cafuse. The present generals, Leon and Dibme- 
don, connected as they were with the leaders of 
the oligarchal party, yet having themselves great 
interest among the people, were averse to 
the proposed change of government; and, the 

democratical 
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CHAP, d^nocradcal Samians soliciting their protection 
^ ' • against the oppression of the oligai^chal, they 
raeulily gave it. 

Leon and Diomedon, however, appear to have' 
been moderate in party, and not men of com- 
manding characters. There were two younger 
officers, of inferior rank, Thrasybulus son of 
Lycus, captain of a trireme, and Thrasyllus, an 
officer gf the heavy-armed, who, by their reputa- 
tion for ability, courage, activity and integrity, 
were of principal consideration. These were 
ze|dous in the democratical cause : they instigated 
the generals, by whom they were well received;* 
they were sedulous in argument and persuasion 
among the soldiers and seamen, by whom they 
were beloved and respected; and thus, while the 
revolution took place at Athens in favor of oligar- 
chy, the preponderance of the democratical cause 
was restored in the armament at Samos. The 
democratical Samians then, obtaining support 
from the Athenians, prevailed against their oppo- 
nents. Thirty of the society of three hundred 
were put to death : three were banished ; and the 
rest, with a humanity not common in Greek sedi- 
tion, on submitting to democracy, received a free 
pardon "°. 
Thucjd. * The revolution at Athens being unknown, yet 
at Samos, Chsereas son of Archestratus, a man 
of eminence in the Athenian armament, was 
dispatched in the herald-ship Paralus to report 

these 

« 

*° The phrase of Thucydides, singularly concise and singu- 
larly expressive, is scarcely to be translated: Tok ^ «^a«k w 
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these transactions ; not without expectation that s E c t. 
he would be the messenger of grateful news to 
ihe ruling powers; Information of the extraor* 
dinaiy change that had taken place meeting him 
on his arrival, he instantly secreted himself ; and, 
the event justified the suspicion which directed 
that conduct. Two or three of his officers were 
thrown into prison : his crew were moved into an 
ordinaiy tri,«ne on the Euboean station ; and the 
sacred ship* was committed to persons more de- 
voted to the ruling party. Chaereas, waiting on|y 
to acquire information, in his concealment, of the 
circumstances of the revolution, returned in haste 
to Samos, and reported there, with the usual, or 
even more than usual exaggeration of party-spirit, 
the violences of those who held the powers of 
government at homei Regardless of truth, he 
dwelt upon whatever would be likely most to 
irritate the passions of those serving in the arma- 
ment. A few assassinations, if we may judge from 
the omission of all mention of them upon this 
occasion by the historian, seem not to have been 
considered as what would make much impression :, 
the sufferers were probably little connected with 
the armament, or little esteemed in it : but ^ that 
^ the Fourhundred inflicted stripes without re- 

* serve; that despotic restriction was put upon 

* discourse; that complaint was held criminal, 
^ and that it was dangerous to open the lip against 
^ ' the ruling powers ; that even the wives and 
^ children of those on foreign service were not 

* secure from insult; that it was proposed to 
' confine, as hostages, the nearest friends of all 

VOL. IV. K ' those 
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euAP. < thosfe'in the armament at Samos, who were 
-^— ^---j, * supposed friends of democracy : ' these were the 
topics on which Chaereas principally insisted. 

Such information, frbm a man of rank, just 
arrived from Athens, when the armament was 
already in a ferment, raised an instant flame. In 
the first moment of alarm and passion, the zealots 
for democracy were going to turn their swords 
against those of their comrades who had shown a 
disposition to favor oligarchy ; and nothing pre- 
vented so rash a measure, but the consideraticm, 
warmly urged by some of the more prudent among 
them; that the Pdoponnesian armament was iiear 
enough to take advantage of such a circumstance, 
for the destruction of both parties. 

Bloodshed being thus prevented, and the com- 
X manders-in-chief, as far as appears, passive, Thra- 
sybulus and Thrasyllus took the lead : for it was 
not now a military business, but the civil interest 
of the commonwealth, which it bdiooved the 
armament, a large and almost a preponderant 
* portion of the commonwealth, to take into consi- 
deration. The first measure was to require an 
oath from all, with particular attention to those 
supposed to favor oligarchy, binding them, in the 
most solemn manner, to support clemocracy, to 
"persevere in the war against the Pdoponnesians, 
to maintain concord among theniselves, to hold 
the Fourhundred for enemies, and to admit' no 
treaty wi^th them. This oath, having been univer- 
sally taken by the Athenians, was tendered to the 
Samians, who also took it universally. Hence- 
forward the Saraians were admitted to all4xi)^mcils, 

« ' : : : . as 
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as men ingaged in the same cause with the Athe- 
nianSy and bound by the same interest, whose 
assistance was necessary to their welfare, and 
whose welfare depended upon their success. 

Matters being thus far settled, the armament Tiuicjd. 
would no longer consider the commonwealth as ** ^* ^' ^^* 
existing at Athens, but took upon themselves to 
be the commonwealth. The generals I^eon and 
Diomedon, notwithstanding the degree of concur- 
rence they had thus far given, were esteemed not 
suJSiciently zealous in the cause. As the general 
assembly of Athenian citizens, therefore, the arma* 
ment assumed authority to depose theni, together 
with every commander of a trireme whom they 
thought adverse to democracy ; and Thrasybulus 
and Thrasyllus were, by the same authority, raised 
to the command-in-chief. 

These measures, in fact declaring a civil war, 
put equally the armament and the city, both 
watched by a forein enemy already too powerful, 
in a most perilous situation. The armament, how- 
ever, says the historian, comforted themselves with 
the considerations, that they were the strength of 
the common wsealth ; that the oUgi(f chal party, tho 
in possession of the city, were comparatively weak : 
that, the whole fleet being theirs, the subject-states 
must also be theirs, together with the revenue 
thence arising ; the collection of which they posr 
sessed means to inforce, which the oligarchal party 
were totally without : that, even for subsistence, 
those who held Athens were more dependent upon 
them than they upon those who were masters^ of 
Athens ; for not only they could more command 

R 2 the 
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^xv^' the sea, but they could even more command the 

^ "" ^ ■ * entrance of the harbor of Peiraeus. With regard 
to a home, Samos, a fine iland With a considetabie 
city, was no contemptible home. Such then being 
their means, not only of subsistence and setwity, 
but even of wealth and power, it was litde to*be 
doubted but Alcibiades, ill-treated as he had been 
by the oligarchal party, would gladly join his 
interest with theirs ; and thus, the king of Persia 
becoming their ally, there was no kind or degree 
of success which they might not reasonably h&jpe. 
But should they finaHy be decdved,* in any or in 
ail their views against their domestic enemies, 
Stilly while such a fleet was theirs, retreats would 
npt be' wanting, where they might find, riot only 
lands of which to possess themselves, but also 
cities in which to settle. 

Thacyd. The oligarchd party at Athens had always been 

apprehensive that the nuutie multitude, as Thu- 
cydides calls' them, would not readfly acquiesce 

B.C. 411. under the change of government. Immediately 

Soon after ,- r \ • r t -i 

97 Feb. therefore after the appomtment of the council 
of Fouihundred^ ten commissioners had been 
dispatched for Samos, with instructions, in giving 
information of the change, to apologize^ soothe and 

T!tmjd. persuade. The commissioners, however, meeting 
• C.77. ini-gijiggn^jg at Delos of the violent measures of 

the democratical party in the armament, the de- 
position of the generals, and the appointment of' 
Thrasybulus and Thrasyllus to the command, 
feared to proceed. 
C.78. Fortunately for Athens at this time, th^re 

was neither able conduct ^t the head of the 

Peloponnesian 
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Peloponnesian armament, nor union among the sect 
member^. Discontent grew so as Jo threaten ^ — y^ 
mutiny or defection ; and in this the Syracusans of fiuchf 
took the lead. ' It was evident,' they said, ' that ^3'; 
* the satrap meant no good to their cause. Not ^^^ 
only the pay which he had ingaged to furnish 
was reduced, but the reduced pay was irregularly 
and defidentjiy issued/ Under pretence of wait- 
ing for the Phaiician fleet, which he did not 
intend should ever join them, he had .prevented 
action with the enemy when weak in numbers. 
He now continued to prevent it, when tbey were 
perhaps y^ weaker ^through sedition; and thieir 
.own commander-in-Chief, either overreached or 
bought, yielded to him in everything.' 
Urged by fear of sedition among his own people, Thocjrd. 
while he was invited by intelligence of sedition ' ^' ^' 
among llie Athenians, Astyochus determined to 
lead the Aeet against the enemy. But, ^rhen he 
arrived off Samos, things were already composed 
in the Athenian armament under Thrasybulus and 
Thrasyllus, who were equal to their new command. 
All was order and vigUanoe within the harbor : an 
express was sent te tthe Hidlespont, to require" the 
return of Strombichided, who arrived quickly; and 
then the Athenian fleet, consisting of a hundred 
and ei^t triremes, moved toward the Peloponne- 
sians^ who declined the offered battle, and retired 
into the port of Miletus. , 

Such, afitier all the great bss in Sicily, and with 
^tion so raging as to render it doubtful :fvhere 
the government existed, wa» still the naval power 
of Athens ; while the Peloponnesians were so far 

R 3 from 
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CHAP, from being able, with their own strength, to support 
^^ — V— ' the contest in naval war, that a diminution on)y of 
pecuniary assistance from Persia, reduced them 
immediately to distress. But while Persian policy 
was successfully employed in fomenting the divi- 
sions of Greece, the weakness of the Persian go- 
vernment, and the militating interests of its officers 
comtnanding provinces, afforded the Greeks re- 
ciprocal advantages. Phamabazus proposed to 
profit from the growing dissatisfaction of the 
Peloponnesians with Tissaphernei* He sent to 
inform them, * that if they would bring their fleet 
*' to the Hellespont, and connect their interests 

* with his, he would fhmish faithfully and regu- 

* larly that pay and those supplies, whi6h Tissa- 

* phemes was evidetitly no longer disposed to 
' give.' At the same time there arrived from the 
Byzantines a proposal to revolt, if support could 
be obtained from the Peloponnesian fleet. These 
overtures were deemed by the Peloponnesian 
commanders to require immediate attention. But 
to make their i4^ay to tile Hdlespont, they must 

^ probably i5ght the Athenian fieet, which the com- 

^ y mander4n-chief desifed to avoid. Forty ships 
therefore Wtire sent iiiidfer Clear chus s6n of Ram- 
phi^s; HVfth direction to take a circuitous course 
thtough the opeti sea, that he might escape obser- 
vdtioii fr6m the Atheniati scouts. His passage 
was interrupted by a stonh. Ten of Wb triremes 
6nly, under Helixus the Megartan comma&der, 
made* tJleir way good to • the H^espont ;' th« 
refet, being dispersed, sought again th<5 pOlt of 
Miletus, which thfey tr^re fortunate enough to 

reach. 
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reach. Clearchus prosecuted his journey by land s eot. 
to take the Hellespontine (X)mmand, and on his 
arrival he found Byzantium, through the exertions 
of Helixus, in concert widi the Peloponnesian 
party there, already a mamber of the Pelopon- 
nesian confederacy. 

With this disposition among the dependencies 
of Athens to revolt, Thrasybdus and Thrasyllus 
were aware that they had undertaken what, with 
theiif own strength, they should scarcely be able to 
brin» t6 a good ' conclusion. Whether they had 
previously held any intelligence with Alcibiades^ 
is not said by the historian, but appears probable. 
An assembly of the Athenian citizens of the ar- 
mament was summoned, as if the legal general 
assembly of the commonwealth. Thrasybulus 
undertook to explain the advantages to be ex- 
pected from the restoration of Alcibiades: the 
assembly assented ; and a resolution, in the form 
of a decree of the Athenian people, declared him 
restored to the privileges 6f an Athenian citizen, 
and no longer liable, for any passed transaction, 
to either punishment or trial. 

This being carried, Thrasybulus, whose measure 
principally it was, weilt himself to communicate 
information of it to Alcibiades, then residing with 
tissaphernes. They returned together to Samoa : 
thte assembly was again convened^ and Alcibiades 
spoke. After shortly lamenting the calamity of 
his exile, the inj'ury that had insued to his country, 
and the misery to himself, he adverted to present 
circnttistances, and dwelt largely on the fair pro- 
spect that appeal^ of future prosperity to Athens, 

R 4 through 
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through the benefits which his restoration would 
bring. ^ Nothing/ he said, ' was wanting to in-* 
duce the satrap to take an active part in their 
favor, but sufficient assurance of steddiness in 
the government, and due adherence to in^ige-» 
ments made. Nor was it any secret what h^ 
would require ; for he had repeatedly declared, 
that he would freely treat with Alcibiades, were 
the affairs of the commonwealth ag^n committed 
to him. In that case, not only his revenue should 
supply the wants of Athens, but the Phenician 
fleet, now at Aspendus, instead of reinforcing 
the Peloponnesian, should join the Athenian 
against the Feloponnesians.' The assembly 
Avere ready to believe what they wished to be 
true, and the speech of Alcibiades made such 
impression, that he was upon the spot elected 
general : those before appointed were continued 
as his collegues ; but the chief direction of affairs, 
with the approbation aj^arently of Thrasybu- 
lus and Thrasyllus, passed immediately into his 
hands. 

Things being so far settled, immoderate joy 
and thoughtless confidence pervaded the arma- 
-ment. Already they held the Peloponnesians in 
contempt. Revenge against the Fourhundred 
was their favorite object; they considered the 
means as in their hands, and they would sail 
directly to Peiraeus. Alcibiades however had in- 
fluence, and he did not want prudence, to check 
the rash design. ^ The nearer enemy,' he said, 
^ must not be so le% to act unopposed against 
^ the most valuable possessions of the common- 

^ wealth. 
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* wealth. With regatd to himself, moreover, it sect. 

^ would be utterly improper to run to distant ^ ^J' ^ 
^ mterprize, without going first to communicate 
' personally with the satrap. Their interest re- 
' quired that he should show himself in the rank 

* in which they had placed him ; and^ armed with 
^ the importance which that rank gave, consult 

* concerning the arrangements to be>made.' They ^ 
3ielded to these arguments; the assembly was dis- 
missed, and he set off immediately : anxious, says 
the historian, to show Tissaphemes his power 
among the Athenians, as to impress the Athenians 
with an opinion of his influence with Tissaphemes ; 
and, as he could now be^ to both, either a valuable 
friend or a formidaUe foe, he awed the Athenians 
with the name of Tissaphemes, and Tissaphemes 
with that of the Athenians. 

Intelligence of these transactions in Samos, Thacjd. 
being conveyed to the Peloponnesian armament • • 3- 
at Miletus, occasioned a violent ferment there. 
The irregularity and deficiency of the issues of 
pay, before complained of, had increased since 
the appearance of the Athenian fleet on the coast, 
and the refusal of battle by the Lacedaemonian, 
commander. Alcibiades, lately their couns^or, 
and still the man of most influence with the 
satrap, was now become commander-in-chief of 
the enemy. Not only the soldiers and sailors, 
but the principal officers, openly accused Astyo- 
chus of compliance adverse to their interests and 
that of their country. Weak and mean, they 
declared, they had always thought it, but they 
now pronounced it treacherous ; and unless a 

suctessfol 
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CHAP, successful battle was • fought, or new measures 
^ — v-^ were taken to procure supplies, the crews, they 
said, would, and indeed must desert, to find sub- 
sistence. 

The Sicilian forCe was now no longer guided 
by the wisdom, the energy, and the influence of 
Hermocrates, who, in consequence of a change 
in the Syracusan administration, had been super- 
TJwy^- seded in his command. While then the rest of 
'•••^"*' the armament canvassed matters among them- 
selves, the Syracusan and Thurian seamen, with 
the licentiousness and arrogance nourished under 
a democratical government, and either allowed, 
or not duly controlled, by a deimocratical cdm- 
mander, went in a body to Astyochus, and, in a 
tumultuous manner, demanded the pay due to 
them. Astyochus, who appears to have had no 
talent for holding authority, reproved them with 
Spartan haughtiness; and not only threatened 
Dorieus, the Thurian commander" (who, im- 
properly 

" The 8cl\oliaftt, histily and carelessly, considering Dorieus 
as a gentilitious name, interprets it to mean Hermocrates. In 
recollecting that the Syracusans .were a Dorian people, he 
seems to have forgotten that the Lacedaemonians were so. A 
Spartan general would scarcely distinguish a Syracusan as the 
Dorian, by way of eminence. In a preceding passage (c. 35. 
1. 8.) Thucydides particularizes Dorieus son of Diagoras as 
the commander of the Thurian squadron in the Pelopbnnesian 
Ae^t. Within a few following aent^ces he mentions Hermo- 
crates as already superseded by an order from Syracuse, and 
adds circumstances hardly allowing the Supposition that he 
bad at all incouraged the oifensive c6ndiict of the SiciH^Ui^. 
It (ftay be observed farther that Dorieus son of Diagoras, 
apparently the same man spoken of by Thucydides, is men- 
tioned by Xeaophbn (Hellen. ). 1. c. 1. s. 2.) Nor is this the 
only instance in which we Had Dorieus, like other gentilitious 
names among the Greeks, taken as the proper name of an 
individual. 
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propirly enough^ ^ucoompanied his people, and e^en sect. 
spoke for them) but lifted his stick as if to stiik^ 
him. It is from Thucydides that we have this 
testimony to the rough manners of a Spartan 
general ; to which the democtktical Ihurians made 
the rough return that might be expected. With 
a itiautic shout, they rushed forward to protect 
atid revenge their commanding officerl Fortu- 
nately for Astyochus, an altar was near, and he 
fled to it: the rioters respected the sanctuary, 
and presently dispersed. 

This was not the only wound which the Lace* 
daemonian command suffered* Tissaphemes had 
taken a strong measure to secure his authority in 
Miletus ; he had built a fort within the walls of 
the city, and placed a garrison there. In tbi^ 
necessity of the Milesians, on first revolting from 
Athens, to procure protection, on any terms, 
against Athenian vengeance, it does not appear 
that this had occasioned any opposition or com- 
plaint. But, when they thought themselves esta- 
blished members of the Peloponnesian cbnfederacy, 
they began to consider such a badge of forein servi- 
tude with uneasiness ; and at length, the spreading 
discontent against Tissaphemes incouraging, they 
entered the fort by surpjriz^, with a superior armed 
force, and compjelled the garrison to withdraw. 
Tile Lacedsemonian commissionm*, Lichas, con- 
detiined this Violence. Apparently he and his 
coll^gue^ had learhi6d to be mdte complaisant td 
the featKip than wh^n they aitiviM froita Sparta. 
^ Miletus,' he Mud, ' bdng situated in Asia, waift 
' M^^n th^ king bf PefSia'6 ptdper diommi^Mi. 

Mt 
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CJTAP. ' It became its people therefore to submit lo 
Tissaphemes as his officer; and the interest of 
the confederacy required that it should be so/ 
A majority, however, of the allies in the arma- 
ment, and, above the rest, the Syracusans, de- 
clared openly and vehemently their dissent to the 
doctrine of Lidbas, and their approbation of the 
conduct of the Milesians. Accordingly the Mile- 
sians .persisted in excluding the Persian ]g^rrison^ 
and asserting their independency, and they mani- 
fested, upon all occasions, without scruple or 
reserve, a warm animosity ag^nst the Lacedae- 
monian commissioner. 
Thucjd. Things were in this state at Miletus, when 
J. 8. §.85. ]\|jjj^j|^rus arrived from Lacedsemon to supersede 
Astyochus in the command-in-chief. Meanwhile 
the wary Tissaphernes held to the former advice, 
and would not change his policy for the present 
persuasion of Alcibiades. He womld hold the ba^ 
lance between the contending parties in Greece ; 
and he could no more be induced now to break 
with the Lacedaemonians, then he had desired 
before to give them a decisive superiority. On 
the contrary Astyochus remained in favor : for the 
same conduct which had rendered that ^general 
obnoxious to many of those under his command, 
had been gratifying to the satrap. When there- 
fore Astyochus returned home, Tissaphemes sent 
with him Gauleites, a Carian, who spoke both 
the Greek and Persian languages, 4n quality of 
his minister to Sparta. Gauleites was instructed 
^ to apologize for any apparent slackness in Tissa- 

phemes toward the interest of the Pelopcmnesian 

confederacy, 
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confederacy, and to prefer complaints against the sect. 
Milesians; particularly insisting upon their affront-^ ^^ — v — ' 
ing and injurious' conduct in expelling the Persian 
garrison. The Milesians, informed of this, sent B.C.4iu 
ministers to vindicate themselves; and Hermo- 
crates, reduced to the situation of an individual 
without office, accompanied them to Sparta. 

Such, fortunately for Athens, was the distrac- 
tion of interests among its enemies, while there 
was an Athenian commonwealth in Attica and 
another in Samos, more virulently inimical to 
each other than to any forein foe. Meanwhile the 
Fourhundred, through a strange incautiousness, 
met with a check in their proposed negotiation 
for peace with Lacedaemon. Th^r ambassadors Thucyd: 
fanbarked in a trireme, manned with those who '* ^* ^' 
had been removed from the herald-ship Paralus, 
for their devotion to the democratiqal party at 
Samos. In passing the Argolic coast, the crew 
mutinied, carried the vessel into Nauplia, and 
delivered the ambassadors prisoners to the Argian 
administration. No independent Grecian state 
was so interested in the schism of the Athenian 
commonwealth as Argos. The revolution had 
excited great alarm. It was apprehended that 
the abolition of democracy at Athens, would be 
followed by the downfall of the democratical 
interest throughout Greece. Intelligence of the 
turn which things had taken at Samos, was pro- 
portionally gratifying: the opportunity to serve 
the democratical party, by checking the n^otia- 
tion of their adversaries, was seized with zeal ; 
and, as it was the purpose of the Athenian crew 

to 
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CHAP, to joia the fleet at Samos^ the Argians seat with 
them ministers, commissioned to assure the de- 
mdcratical parly there of their friendship and 
support 
Thncjd. The commissioners, appointed by the Four- 
huidied to n^tiate with the fleet and army, 
meanwiiile had yentared to proceed from Ddos, 
and arrived at Samos about the same time with 
the ministers from Argos. Alcibiades was akeady 
retomed ; an assembly of tbe Athenian citizens in 
the armament was summoned, and the commis- 
sionetB from Athens, and the Ar^an ministers, 
were together admitted to audience. Tumult im- 
mediately began among the addiers. ^ Those who 
/ had subverted the democracy/ it was exclaimed, 
^ should receive capital punishment' The generald 
used their endevors to restore order, and with some 
difficulty succeeded. The commissioners then ad- 
dressed the assembly. Their first solicitude was 
to discredit the charges, really replete with falser 
hood, which had been alledged against the Four- 
hundred by Chaereas. They assured the soldiers 
and seamen, ^ that their friaids and relations et 

* Athens had never received the least injury or 

* molestation from the present government.' Thus 
far they were heard with patience; but when they 
proceeded to vindicate the change made in the 
constitution, calling it ^ still a democracy, modi* 
' fied only in such a manner as the present 
^ circumstances rendered necessary,' they were 
interrupted with fresh tumult. Whm quiet wa^ 
again restored, still the commissioners could fM 
gain attention: others would speak; variqu^ 

opinions 
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opinions Were givpo,; vwiou^ propos^^* #8i^ ; 
add ajt length it ^ppi^i:ed,,the .prevaUing di8fK)9i- 
tiQn> and even tl^ d^ided relation, to s^l 
immediately for Peiraeus^ and at once restxMce^ Uie 
former constitution, and punish tho)96 i¥hQ h^d 
overthrown it. 

Tlien, says Thucydides, for t^ first time, 
Alcibiades did his country a real ^^rvice, and 
such a service that perhaps no man ever did a 
greater. The assembly was on the point of passing 
the rash decree, and, in the zeal of the momi^nt, 
it would have been carried into instant execution. 
Athens thus woiild have been plunged into the 
horrors of civil war, and every remaining depen* 
dency of the commonwealth in loniii and on the 
Hellespont would have passed almost instanta* 
neously into the hands of the enemy. * No man 
certainly, continues the historian, but Alcibiades 
was able to prevent this ; and he did prevent it. 
He reproved the passion that h^id been shown in 
the proceedings ; and the people, the armed people^ 
bore his reproof: he demonstrated the destructive 
tendency of what, was proposed, and they were 
alarmed with their own measure: he procured 
acicnowlegement that what had been advised by 
others was wrong; and, taking upon himself to 
dictate the answer which should be returned to 
Athens, they yielded to his authority. ^ He did 
^ not object,' he said, ^ to limituigthe votes in 
'the g^eral assembly to five tkousiBmd: but he 
^ woubi veqpaire the immediate abolition ' of the 
^ council ' of Fourhundced, and the restoration of 
^ the antient council of Fivehundijtedr.' If the new 

' government 
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c HAP. < govemment had retrtached any superfluous ex-^ 

"^ y * ^ pence, so that the forces serving abroad giight 

' be more certainly and pfentifiilly subsisted, they 

* should have his applause for it. He trusted 
' they would not separately make any treaty with 
' the enemy. With the present strength of &e 
< commonwealth intire, , there was good hope that 
^ the enemy might be brought to a reasonable 
^ accommodation; but, were so large a portion 
^ as either the party now prevailing in SamoSy or 
^ the party now prevailing in Athens, to be cut 
^ off^ there would soon be no commonwealth left 

* for an enemy to treat with/ Alcibiades, Baving 
thus answered the commissioners, then addressed 
the Aigian ministers; thanking them in the name 
of the assembly for the zeal their commonwealth 
had manifested, and desiring they would only hold 
themselves in readiness to give that aasistance^ 
which might become important, tho in the moment 
it was not wanted. 

B.C.411. This hazardous business being thus fortunately 
April *** acconunodated, it became necessary for Alcibiades 
VS^i' to attend to the motions of Tissaphernes, who was 

1.8. C. 87. 1 -rfci 

gone to Aspendus to visit the Phenician fleet there, 
and had taken witb him the Lacedaemonian com- 
missioner Lichas, with two Peloponnesian triremes^ 
under the command of Philippus, the harmost of 
Miletus. No less than a hundred and forty-seven 
ships of war were actually assembled; a force 
ample to give the superiority to whichsoever of 
the belligerent powers the satrap might chuse to 
c. 88. favor. Alcibiades followed him; probaUy too 
well acquainted with both his character and his 

designs^ 
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desigfis, /either to fear that he would afford any 
very effectual support to the Peloponnesians, or 
to expect that he would be diverted from a policy, 
so congenial to his nature, as that of wearing 
out both parties, while he gave hopes to both. 
Alcibiades knew also that it was much an object, 
with the satrap, to gratify his court, by doing its 
busi^iess with the least possible expience. But he 
had nevertheless his end in his journey. He gained 
the credit, with the Athenians, of preventing Ihe 
junction of the Phenician fleet with the Pelopon- 
nesians, and he disturbed the councils and measures 
of. the Peloponnesians, by giving new force to the 
jealousy and mistrust they had for some time enter- 
tained of Tissaphemes* 




SECTION VII. 

^kism in th^ new Government of Athens: Theramenes: ' 

a second Revolution. 



y 9 

While, at Samos, the democratical party were sect. 
held together, and concert was maintained in their ' — v-^ 
proceedings, through the decided superiority of 01* ^a.^!^* 
one man at their head, division was growing among ?*^'*^' 
the many men of great abilities, but of various Tiiucyd. 
tempers, views and interests, who directed the 
affairs of the oligarchal party at Athens. Aristo- 
crates son of Sicelius, Theramenes one of the 
generals of the establishment, and some others in 
high ofSces, had been for some time dissatisfied 
^th the prospect of their affairs; insomuch 
that they wanted only opportunity to disingage' 
VOL. IV. , s themselves 
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CHAP, themselves from their party. On the Qontraiy, 
' ^^ — ' Aotiphoa and Peisaader, whose strong measures 
T^7%>. left ^^ means of retreating, Phrynichus, who 
dreaded nothing equaUy with' the return of Alci- 
biades, and Aristarchus, upon principle the most 
inveterate a^d vehement of all the enemies of the 
democracy, together with many other men of con- 
siderable weight, remained firm in their purpose 
of maintaining the oli^chy. 

The answer from Alcibiades, and the account, 
brought by their commissioners, of the state of 
things in Samos, together with their knowlege of 
the i];iclifiation to secession within their own party, 
^ve much uneasiness, but produced no disposition 
to yield. Their proposed resource was to make 
peace with Lacedaemon; and upon any terms, 
rather than not make peace. With an oligarchal 
government they trusted they might easily obtain, 
not peace only, but alliance and certain protection : 
and indeed they considered the means of connec- 
tion with Lacedaemon as their only ground of hope, 
even for personal safety. Their former embassy 
having been stopped, by the mutiny of the crew 
of the. vessel in which it sailed, Antiphon and 
Phrynichusnow undertook the negotiation. Those 
who directed the government at home^ were in the 
meantime to take measures for obviating domestic 
opposition. With this view it was judged of much 
importance to forward the completion of a fort, 
some time since begui:), on a spot called Eetioneia, 
commanding the entrance of the harbor of Peiraeus. 
It was already so far advanced that they established 
the public magazine of com there ; and they not 

. only 
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only ciiused all com imported to be th^re depo- sect. 
sited^ biift compelled all individuals in the city, ^ ^' 
who possessed any quantity, to send it thither. 

Meanwhile the same answer from Samos, which Thucyd. 
urged the determined supporters of oligarchy tO' * ' 
these strong measitres, incouraged the disi^entienf& 
in their proposi^d secession. That answer offered 
them a clear overture for an acc^^mniodation. 
Even in Athens the body of the pedpfe was stiA 
inclined to diemocracy; and, to itestore superiority 
to the democratical party, leaders only were want- 
ing, in whom the body of the ptople might confide. 
To obtain their confidierice therefore became the 
objipct of Thera:iAen$;5 eLhd Aristoerates. This 
would give them in(ipor€4nce with tlie chiefs of the 
armament at Samo^, and ground on which to 
open a treaty. 

Other circumstances followed; still to iricourage 
and incite them. Antiphon and Phrynichus r^'*- 
turned from Lacedaetnon^ without effecting in any 
degree the purpose of their mission, or howeyei' 
without effecting any purpose that they dared 
declare. Presently after, intelligenitiis arrived of a End of 
fleet assembling in the Laconiaii ports, to fgivor the ^^"^' 
revolt of EuboEJa. Appearances gave to suspect 
that, instead of Euboea, the fleet was intended for 
the Attic coaist; and thiat the fort of Eetioneia 
was intended to insure the reception of a Pelopon- 
nesian fleet, as much as to prevent the entrance 
of the Athenian into the harbor of Peiraeus. Nor 
was this, suspicion, in the opinion of Thucydides, 
unfounded. The first wish of the oligafchal patty, 
says the historian, was undoubtedly to have the 

s 2 qommand 
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command of the Athenian empire in tire : but» if 
this could not be, they would have, been glad to 
hold the independent dominion of Attica, deprived 
of the subject-states, yet preserving the fleet and 
the walls of the city : rather however than submit 
to the restoration of democracy, wjiich would 
involve their certain ruin, they would have con- 
sented to the demolition of the fortifications of 
Athens and the surrender of the whole fleet, that 
their persons and estates only might.be secure, 
Tbacjd.^ under Lacedaemonian protection. The construc- 
tion of the fort was therefore prosecuted with die 
utmost diligence ; and, as it arose, the disposition 
of the gates and sally-ports, says the historian, 
sufficiently indicated its purpose. 

Against these measures, which Thucydides, no . 
friend in general to democracy, reprobates, . and 
which ought to have united, in opposition, every- 
honest hand and heart in Athens, the first signal 
blow was by assassination ; an act in its nature too . 
opposite to all justice, and too subversive of all 
order, to produce any lasting good, in whatever 
cause it may be practised. A few days after the 
return of the ambassadors from Lacedaemon, 
toward midday, in the full agora, and not far from . 
the state-house, Phrynichus was stabbed by one of 
thcL city-guard, and died soon after of the wound. , 
The murderer escaped; but an accomplice, an 
Argian, was taken, and being put to the torture . 
by the Fourhundred, indicated no .name, nor de-. 
clared anything, but that there had been fre- 
quent and numerous meetings in different houses, 
particularly in that of the commander of the city- 
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guard. No information was obtained, on which sect. 
any prosecution could be founded : inquiry con- * — ^r*^ 
ceming the murder dropped, the deed being evi- Agorat. 
dently popular; and Theramenes and Aristocrates, JiugJ. 
whether conscious of the crime or not, were in- ^q^j^ 
couraged by the event to proceed in their design'*. R *{?:*•'*• 
Those of their party, who were of the Fourhun- Rci«kc. 
dred, meanwhile kept their seats in that council, 
and Theramenes his office as a general of the 
establishment. 

Things were in this situation when the alarming 
intelligence arrived, that the Peloponnesian arma^ 
ment, instead of going to Euboea, had overrun the 
iland of JEgina, and was now at anchor in the 
harbor of Epidaurus, as if threatening Athens 
itself. Theramenes had foretold that this would 
happen. From the event, thus confirming his 
predifction, he took occasion farther to animate 
his party against the party of Antiphon. * If 
^ preventive measures,' he said, ^ were not quickly 
^ taken, the Peloponnesian troops would be ad- 
* mitted into the fort of Eetioneia, and a Lace- 
' dsemonian would command in Peiraeus.': It 
was accordingly resolved to fetrike the decisive 
stroke : a large proportion of the heavy-armed 
were already gained, the taxis commanded by 

Aristocrates, 

" The orator Lycurgus, in his accusation of Leocrates, 
relates the murder of Phrynichus differently, in regard to 
some facts .of little consequence ; as that it was committed 
by night without the city, at a fountain near some willow- 
beds: but he remarkably confirms, what is more important 
in the account of Thucydides, the popularity of the deed, aind 
the popularity of the principle, that assassination, in the cause 
of the people, was meritorious. 
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Aristocrates, a body nearly correspondent to our 
battalion, was on duty at the works of Eetioneiai 
and Hermon, an officer warm in their interest, 
commanded in Munychia. Under th^se favoring 
drcumstances, when measures were not yet com- 
pletely concerted, the soldiers, in their zeal for the 
cause, arrested Alexicles, the general commanding 
ill Peirseus, a man jealous in the oligarchal in^ 
terest, put him in close confinement, wd then set 
themselves to demolish the fort of E^oneJia^ 

Intelligence of this violence passed to Athens 
whi}e the council was sittings and Therameo^ 
present. The members of tiae opposite party, 
alfunied and indigtiant, accused Tberamenes and 
liis immediate friends, as instigators of sedition « 
Theramenes, with ready coolness, replied tp the 
f^harge, and proposed to go himself 4nd. release 
bjs collegue. This being incautipusJy approved, 
iip went instantly, taking with him one of his 
CoUegues present, whose political sentiments he 
knew to agree with his oy^^n. Meanwhile alarm 
spred rapidly, from the state-house through the 
city; it was generally supposed that Alexicles was 
jyut to death, and that the democratical party had 
taken possession of Peiraeus, with intention t5> 
Knaintain themselves there, in opposition to the 
fisting government. While therefore Aristar- 
chus, with a small body of the equestrian order, 
whom he could collect in the instant, hastened 
after Theramenes, aD the younger and more zea- 
lous of the oligarchal party ran to arms. The 
elder interfered to check the indiscretion of zeal 
on both 3ides ; and Thucydides of Pharsalus in 

"* Thessaly, 
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Thessaly, a public guest of the ccMMmoiiweilt'h, sicr. 
particulfiUfly distinguished hiihself in apt)easing ffife 
commotion. Quiet thtts tr&s so far Restored th^t, 
^xceptiog ttife few whb diccoriipam^ AristArchus, 
none* marched in arins to Peiraeus. 

Aristarchas and Thaamenes anivted nedtly tb- 
gether. The tatter immediately addressed tibfe 
soldiers with the authority of general, arid reproved 
their conduct. It was hot^eVer known, by many, 
that his words did not perfectly exptess his sfehti- 

« 

m^ts ; andj whilfe spme attended to his speech, 
otbers continued the demolition of the fort. Aris- 
tatchus^ with thdse of the oligarchal party about 
him, with tnuch indignation interffered in vain. 
The soidicrs, addressing Th6ramenes, askcfd, * If 

* he really thodght it for the public good that the 

* fort should b^ completed, or if the interest of the 
' commonwealth did not rather requite that it 
' should be destroyed?' Having llad time then to 
look about- Win, and seeing that he shoufd hivk 
sufficient support, he aiiswfered, * If they were of 
' opinion, that it ought to be demolished, he could 

* not disstot.' This sufficed for the soldiers : tHe 
whole body sfet immediately to- work; and the 
word was passed^ Or Wither a kind of short pro- 
clamation ^als ttiade through iPelraeus, evidently 
not a momentary thought of Ihe soldiers th^m- 
selvei^, but either preconcerted among thertr, or 
communicated by the leaders of the party; ^ Who- 

* ever is for the government of the Fivethousaiid, 
\ instead of the tytanhy of the Fourhundred, let 
^ him assist in demolishing the fort.' To have 
named democracy, or the government of the people 

s 4 at 
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CHAP, at large, as treason against the existing govertr- 
> V ' > ment, would have rendered the delinquents ob- 
noxious to capital punishment ; but an appeal to 
the Fivethousand was legal, by the constitution 
of the Fourhundred themselves. Numbers of the 
inhabitants of Peirseus obeyed the call, arid the 
demolition of the fort proceeded rapidly." 
Thucjd. Next day, the fort being completely destroyed, 

the soldiers released their general Alexicles ; and 
then going to the theater of Bacchus, adjoining to 
Munychia, there held a regular assembly. , The 
result of the debate was a resolution to march 
into Athens, and take possession of the Anaceium, 
the priecinct of a temple of Castor and Pollux, as 
. place of arms. The regularity of their proceed- 
ings, the appeal to the Fivethousand, ajid the 
care taken to do nothing that a majority among 
any five thousand of the citizens nught not per- 
haps approve, alarmed and distressed the oligarchal 
leaders, more than if greater violences . had been 
committed. The Fourhundred, however^ assem- 
bling at their usual hour, sent a committee to 
confer with the troops. Addressing themselves 
more to individuals, and to small parties, than to 
. the assembled body, the committee ^idevored to 
conciliate the more moderate, and to per^suade 
them to use their endevors to pacify the more 
violent : ' The Fivethousand,' they said» * should 
^ be immediately declared; the Fouthundred 
^ \ now in oflSice should lay down their authority in 
^ due time;N and it should be for the Fivethou- 
' sand to decide the kmd of rotation, and the 
[ mode of election, by which their successors 

^ should 
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'. ^ should be appointed. Meanwhile every dearest sect. 
^ interest ought to warn the soldiers not, by any ^ — ^— / 
, * violences^ to afford those opportunities to an 
. * enemy at their gates, which might superinduce 
, ^ the destruction of the commonwealth/ These 
arguments, urged in a conciliating manner, had 
their effect: and it was at length agreed that, on 
, a day named, a general assembly should be held, 
in the precinct of the temple of Bacchus, to 
consider of means* for effecting a permanent re- 
, conciliation of parties. 

The day appointed being come, the people were Thacyd. 
aJready moving toward the temple of Bacchus, * ***^ 
.when intelligence was communicated, that the 
Peloponnesian fleet under Hegesandridas, consist- 
ing of forty- two triremes, having crossed the gulph 
from Epidaurus, and touched at Megara, was 
actually, off Salamis. Immediately the whole force 
of Athens, of both parties, united for the moment 
by the fear of a common enemy, ran down to 
Peirffius as by consent; and, without waiting, or, 
most of them, caring, for orders from the existing 
government, each did what the exigency of the 
moment appeared to him to require : some went 
aboard the triremes afloat ; others launched those 
ashore ; some took post upon the walls, and some c. 95. 
at the mouth of the harbor. The Peloponne- 
sians however made no attempt upon the Attic 
coast, but, doubling the headland of Suniun^ 
proceeded to Orpp^s. 

New alarm then seized . the Athenians. The 
disposition in Eubcea to revolt was known. Already 
1 _ deprived 
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CHAP, derived of the produce of Attica by the gknison of 
Deceleia, the added loss of £uboea would nearly 
deprive them of means to subsist. Coniy meat, 
every article of food came principally from Eubcea. 
' Hnstily therefore, and under no regular direction, 
as in a dissolution of government, they manned 
some triremes with such crews as in the moment 
offered, and, under the command of Thymochares, 
the squadron moved immediately for Eretria : 
some triremes stationed there made their number 
thirty-six. Among the numerous proofs, id history, 
of the great defects in the antient system of naval 
war, what followed is not in the least remarkable, 
Thymochares landed his crews to get refreshment. 
The Eretrians, prepaiied for r^olt, had coneehed 
measures with Hegesandridas, No provisions 
w^e to be found in the public marlcet ; the Athe-* 
nians could supply themselves cfsAj from private 
h(!»ises far from the pdrt^ and the crews in conse- 
quence dispersed over die town« A signal waB 
given by the Eretrian^ ; the Spartan admiml made 
across the channel; and the Athenian fleet wag 
attacked, while the ctews were in confusion, and 
before all could be got aboard^ After sonie resist^ 
dne^ iberefore, it was compelled to fly. Some of 
the ships escaped into the harbor Of Cfaalcis ; the 
rest mostly ran upon the Eretrian coast, and the 
cre«^ fled by land. Those who reached a fort 
occupied by an Athenian garrison, adjoining to 
Eretria, were safe ;- but others, who. Confiding in 
the. friendship of the Eretrians, Entered the dty, 
were afll pat to death- Two-and*twenty trhfettied 

fell 
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UXi into the hands of the Pelc^onDesiaas ; and sect. 
presently all Euboca, except Oreus, revolted to « — >A- 
them. 

The constematioD at Athens, on receivmg the xhucyd. 
news of tiie events wbs greater than even from the '* ^' ^* ^' 
defeat in Sicily. Attica itself was less valuable to 
Athens than Euboca; not only as the soil was 
less fertile, butvas the appropriation of the produce ^ 
was less certain, to a power, hitherto the first 
upon earth by sea, but inferior to its enemies by 
land. Nor was this the only distressing conside- 
ration; for, had the ^lemy pushed with their 
victorious fleet immediately for Peiraeus^ they 
might have possessed themselves of the harbor. 
What precisely might have been the consequence 
was beyond human foresight ; but this, says the 
cotemporary historian, may be esteemed certain, 
that nothing less than the return of the fleet from 
Samos, which would have superinduced the loss 
of Ionia, the Hellespont, and in short the whole 
forein dominion, could have saved Athens^ It was 
not however upon this occasion only, he continues, 
that the Lacedaemonians showed themselves most 
accommodating enemies to the Athenians; and 
thus the misfortune, which threatened the ruin of 
the commonwealth, proved the prelude to its 
restoration. 

Twenty triremcfs remained still in die port of Before 
Peiraeus, and they were immediately manned. ^^ 
But, in the present state of fermentation, who 
should undertake the directicm of public measures, 
or who could undertakc^it with effect, was not easy^ 

to 
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CHAP, to determine. Probably nothing could prevent the 
.. ^^' ^ people from assembling wherever public afikirs 
were to be debated. A proposal hazarded for 
summoning them to the Pnyx, where, under the 
democracy, the genera] assemblies had been most 
commonly held, met with general approWtion 
and no avowed opposition. In the Pny!K accord- 
ingly the people met; the demo^cratical chiefs 
found the power in their hands; and a decree 
proposed was passed, with all the antieiit forms, 
declaring, * That the council of Fourhundred 
^ should be dissolved ; that the supreme authority 

* should be immediately vested in Five-thousand ; 

* that all, at the time in Athens, upon the roll of 
^ the heavy-armed, should be of the Fivethousand ; 
^ that no man in any office under the common- 

* wealth should receive any pay.' 

Thucyd. This change was no sooner, decided, and the 

party of Theramenes in consequence possessed of 
a clear superiority, than Peisander, Alexicles, 
Aristarcbus, and many others of the principal 
supporters of oligarchy, quitted Athens, and most 
of them went to Deceleia. Aristarchus used the 
means ^hich his office of general aiForded, in 
abandoning his country, to strike a blow against 
it. Cpnoe, that towu pn the Attic border against 
Boeotia, the ineffisctual siege of which, by the 
army under Archidamus, had, twenty-one years 
before, been the lirst object of the Peloponnesian 
arms in the war, was still held by an Athenian 
garrison. The troops passing between Deceleia 
and Peloponnesus were frequently annoyed from 
' < it, 
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it^ and a party of Corinthians had been lately cut sect. 
off. The Corinthian government, thus instigated, 
had invited the Boeotians to join them in reducing 
the place; and the siege was formed. When 
Aristarchus determined to fly, he commanded the 
attendance of some of the barbarian bowman in 
the Athenian service ; and selecting for the pur- 
pose, according to the historian's phrase, the most 
barbarian, he went to CEnoe. Having quickly 
concerted matters with the besiegers, he told the 
garrison, that a treaty was made with Lacedaemon, 
according to which (Enoe must be immediately 
surrendered to the Boeotians. The garrison, ex- 
cluded from other information, gave credit to a 
man known to be in the office of general of the 
commonwealth; and, obtaining from the besieging 
antiy a safe conduct, evacuated the place. 

Antiphon, with a few oligarchal leaders of less 
note, ventured to remain in Athens ; Antiphon 
apparently trusting in his policy, his eloquence, 
his personal influence, and the quiet conduct he 
had observed ; directing the secret councils of the 
party, but leaving others to be the ostensible 
conductors of every measure. Upon the flight 
however of the more active leaders, opposition to 
Theramenes and his associates had ceased. Many 
assemblies of the people were successively held^ 
according to the antient forms of the common- 
wealth, in the Pnyx : the restoration of Alcibiades, 
and of all w^ho, for the same cause, had absented 
themselves from their country, was decreed ; and 
the constitution was settled^ says the cotemporary 

historian, 
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historian, upon a better footing than at any time 
within my memory''; a mixed government being 
establish^, with the same authority judiciously 
divided between the Few and the Many. 

In this concise eulogy is contained the whole of 
the account, ^ven by Thucydides, of the form of 
government estabUshed by Theramenes ; and upon 
no occasion does he leave us so much to regret 
the want of explanation and detail. Upon no 
occasion, however, do we see the historian more 
strongly marked as the true patriot. ' Frequently 
we find him reprobating the extravagancies of an 
unbalanced democracy so strongly, that we mi^t 
suspect him of some partiality for oligarchy. But 
here, as indeed throu^out his account of the 
oligarchy established by Peisander, he shows him- 
self a decided enemy to tyranny in every shape, 
and the warm partizan only of whatever govern- 
ment mi^t best secure universal freedom through 
equal and well supported law. 

*• 'Er» yi iftot?. In my opmion, Smith. — Meo judkiOj 
Duker. But Duker adds, in a mote, Acacius lir) yt i/xotf non * 
maU vertitmed quidem mefnond, I have no iidubt in prefiei> 
ring the version of Acacius. 
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SECTI.ON yiii. 

Transactions of the Peloponnesian FU^t vndfir Mindarusy a^d. 
the Athenian under Thrasyllus and Thrasybulus, Naval 
Aption near Abydits, Wily and treacherous Policy of Tissa- 
phemes. Naval Action- near the Trojan Shore, Critical 
Arrioal of AlcOnades, Naval Action near Cyzicus^ and 
Capture of the Peloponnesian Fleet Laconic qfficial Letter, 
Lib€r<dity of Phamabazus to the Peloponn$sians. Able 
Conduct and Popularity of Hemiocrates^ the Syracusan 
General. 

During these transactions at Athens, the Pelo- sect. 
ponneska armament, on the Asiatic coast, had - ^' - 
been, wholly occupied with the distresses, to which p w! aiV* 
the want of an adequate revenue of their own, Thucjd. 

1. 8. c. 99. 

a^d the failure of the satrap Tissaphemes in his 
ingagemente, had reduced them. One of the Lace- 
daemonipn commissioners, Philippus, had attended^ 
the satrap to Aspendus : another, Hippocrates, was 
stationed at Phaselis. All intelligence, from both, 
confirmed the opinion, long entertained, of the 
satrap's faithlessness, and of his determined pur^ 
pose to deceive them. Meanwhile fresh overtures 
arrived from the satrap of Bithynia, Phamabazus; 
who, having observed the advantage which Tissa- 
phernes derived from his Grecian connection, the 
recovery of, dominion over the Grecian towns 
within his satrapy, and of the tribute from them, 
which for a long time had passed to Athens, 
showed himself disposed to treat upon terms 
which, with his more honwable character, might 
??e inviting. These united motives induced Mmr 
darus, the new commander-in-chief, to resolve 

upon 
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CHAP, upon moving with the fleet to the Hellespont, for 
> — ^ — • the sake of readier and surer communication with 
the Bithynian satrap. But the Athenian fleet at 
Samps was in the most favorable situation to 
intercept his passage ; and tho his numbers were 
superior, he desired to avoid a general action. 
Secrecy and caution, however, he hoped might 
prevent interruption ; bttt a storm coming upon 
him in the passage, compelled him to take shelter 
in tlie harbor of Icarus, and remain there five or 
six days. 
Thncyd. Diuing this interval, intelligence passed to 

Beriiming* Samos, that the Peloponnesian fleet had quitted 
^' the port of Miletus for the northward. Thrasyllus, 
with whom, in the absence of Alcibiades and 
Thrasybulus, the chief command rested, in all 
haste moved with fifty-five triremes for the 
Hellespont, anxious to arrive before the Pelo- 
ponnesians ; but, in his passage, learning that 
Mindarus, from Icarus, had gone with his fleet to 
Chios, and remained there, he put into Methymne 
in Lesbos. Beside that Methymne was a commo-* ' 
dious station for watching the Peloponnesian fleet, ' 
the affairs of that valuable iland required his 
attention. Some men of the first families of 
Methymne, exiles on account of their aversion to 
democracy and the Athenian interest, had pro- 
posed to profit from present circumstances for 
restoring themselves to their country; the Pelo- 
ponnesian armament' being at hand, the two 
satraps friendly, and Athens distracted by sedi- 
tion. Having accordingly coUectecji a small force 
on thci continent, in pursuance of the common 

prejudice 
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prejudice in favor of a leader from the mother- sect. 
ccftmtry, they put themselves under the conduct 
of Anaxarchus, a Theban : the Boeotians being 
esteemed the parent people of the iEolian race, 
and particularly of. the Lesbians ^1 Their first 
attempt was a surprize upon Methymne itself; 
but the vigilance of the Athenian commander in 
Mitylene disappointing them, they hastened across 
the heights which divide the iland, and by a sudden 

assault 

'^ 'Aya{ap%o9 OnCalov, *ark rh avY/tn^f iiyvfMtov, Hoc 
Thucydides, 3. 86. 6. 88. & alibi de populis ejusdem originit 
6c consanguineis dicit. Quasnam autem sit Thebanorumy 6c 
Metbymnaeoittm, vel Cymaeorum, si quis boc ad eos pertinere 
putabit, ^vvyimtf, nunc non scio, nec.vacat.quserere. .Duker. 
— I own I am better pleased with sucb direct confession, tbau 
when those who undertake to be commentators, pass by diffi- 
cult passages, often . of much more historical importance, as if 
there were no difficulty in them. One cannot, however, but 
wonder at Duker's difficulty here, because the consanguinity 
of the Lesbians and Boeotians not only is. mentioned by Thu-> 
cydides in his account of the Mitylensean revolt, (b. 3. c. 2.) 
but the scholiast, commenting upon the passage, explains it 
well and clearly thus : — Ka\ vapaffKtvm^orrat (o» AiaC»o») &r^ 
uirorSvMf (v?^M/4.Cat»69ru9 avroTf Actjtt^atfjuointtp Kui Bo»A;T*ly. To 
^i ZTrrEON ONTHN iv) fjLOvovf tow? Boia^rowf m*r(or owrof 
yrn^ xttra to AioX$K09 avyyuiTi rZv AtaCittf, The reader, who 
may desire higher authority than the scholiast, will find 
Strabo large on the subject. I have been induced to say thus 
much on this little matter, principally for • the testimony 
which we here find from Thucydides, in confirmation of 
Strabo's account of the origin of the ^olian Greeks of Asia; 
which has been followed in the account given of the -.^olie 
migration, in the second section of the fifth chapter of this 
History. It is indeed, not without attention to such little 
detached scraps of information, wherever they can be found 
among the works of the most authoritative antient writers, 
that we are inabled to collect the scattered members of early 
Grecian history; to detect the supposititious and doubtful 
among what is related by inferior, or later authors; to ascer-, 
lain and arrange the genuine; and, without the assistance of 
invention, to form, of parts, so broken and dispersed, some* 
thing of a hai*mopiging \yhole. 

VOL. IV. T ^ 
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CHAP* ^^^Auit took Eresus. InteUigence of these eiremn^ 
^^' . stances had called Thrasybuhis with five t r i i c M cg 
to Lesbos; he found tb^re two Atkeniaii triremes 
and five Metby0)iiisean9 aad Thrasyllus now joiiied 
him with fifty-five. The heavy-iumed: were de- 
barked, and preparation was made to attack 
Eresus by sea and land. 

Tiiueyd. Meaowhile Mindanifl» still desirous to avoid 
action witb the Atibenjan fleet, and considering 
the business of Eresus as a small concern, left his 
Methymnsean friends to their fate, and made his 
course along the Asiatic shore for the Hellespont. 
Thucydides has thought important enough for 
notice, what would now appear ulteriy trifliog, 
except as it marks, more strongly than anything 
that has yet occurned, the imperfection of the 
marine of that age. Speed was the. object of 
Mindaxus, both for avoiding the Athenians in 
the passage, and for being before lilem in, tbe 
HeUeapont: but, aA oac&wene his inatsamexits. of 
motion^ intervals of rest were necessary for his 
cuews; and^ as we ba\« already had occasion £> 
observe, the construction of a trireme was such, 
and thQ crews so niunwou^ for the space, that 
refresihment could not conveniently be taken 
aboard. Mindarm^ therefore land^ his crews to 
dlue, at a port of the Phoc«ean territory, and to 
s^p, at Arginus^e in. the Cumaaan territoi^s over- 
against Lesbos, where lay the Athenian fleet, 
which. he was so anxious to avoid. Moving ag^n, 
however, in the night, he dined next day at 
HarmatouSy aod^ proceeding in the afternoon with 
the utmcpt haste, part of his fleet arrived before 

midnight 
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midnight stt Rhoeteium, within the Hellespont, sect. 
and the rest in the hatbor of Sigeium at its mouth. ' — v-^ 
Eighteen Athenian triremes wete lying at Sestos- Thuc^d, , 
Fire-signals frotn the Asiatic shpre anhouiiced to * ' *^* *^' 
them their danger, and they ha,stenec( to get out 
df the narrow sea. Oi four interceptkl '*, one, 
forced ashore hear a temple dedicated to Hbmef's 
herb Protesilaus, was taken with its crew; the 
crews of the other three escaped. 

The Athenian commanders had trusted, that the 
Peloporinesiaii fleet could hot pais Lesbos without 
being discbvered by their scouts. Rteceivihg in- 
telligence that it was already in the Hellespont, 
they followed immedialtely, and in their J)assage 
took two Peloponnesian triremes, which had in- 
cautiously pushed too far, in pursuing the Athenian 
.squadron from Sestos. On the secona day they 
arrived at Elseiis, upon which place Mihdanis had 
been making an unsuccessful attempt His fieef, 
reinforced wilti a squadron which he lo'uhd at 
Abydus, consisted of eighty-six triremes. Thra- 
syb^lus arid Thrasyllus, with ohly sixty-eight, Middle of 
resolved to offer him battle '^ five days &y ^^* 

employed 

" Smith gives to suppose, by his translation, that eight 
were'tak6n; me Latin version' mbre happily imitates all thai , 
48 dubibus m the original. .1 think Thucydid^ mieant to 
speak of only four taken. The matter is not important; but 
it niay be observed that, as Thbcydides never completed his 
HiHtOiy, the IM^t chdpteUst, ahd indeed miich 6i the la^t 
book, bear marks of undij^ested. compilation, and in some 
places, of uncorrected phrasei I should however rather sup- 
pd§^ the whdle his own unfinished work, than that the con- 
cluding part was written by another, it has been said his 
daiigtter, from his materials. 

^ There can be no . doubt but Acacius and Hudson are 

T 2 right 
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CHAP, employed in preparation in the harbor of Elsus, 
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and then moved into the strait, with their line of 
battle formed ahead. The Peloponnesians came 
out of the harbor of Abydus, and formed for 
action. The Athenians extoiding thdr line, to 
prevent being taken in flank by the more numerous 
enemy^ weakened their center, which the Pelo- 
ponnesians in consequence broke; and, driving 
fifteen triremes ashore, debarked and destroyed 
them. This advantage, however, produced dis- 
order in the Peloponnesian line, from which 
Thrasybulus, who commanded , the right of the 
Athenian fleet, instantly profited; and, being 
quickly well seconded by Thrasyllus, they put 
106. the wholie Peloponnesian fleet to flight, and took 
twenty-one ships: the rest found refuge in the 
neighboring port of Abydus. The Peloponnesians 
acknowleged their defeat, by the usual applica- 
tion, through heralds, for the restoration of the 
dead, and the Athenians erected their trophy on 
the headland of Cynos-sema. 

This victory, gained with inferior numbers, was 
very opportune for the Athenians. The 'depres- 
sion of the spirits of the seamen, produced by 
the defeats at Syracuse, was done away, and they 
no longer feared the Peloponnesians as their 
equals in naval action. A trireme, sent to Athens 
with the news, diffused more than common joy. 
It was as the first symptom of recovery from a 
mortal disease; the more welcome as the more 

unexpected. 

right in their correction of the statement of the nombers of 
the two fleets in this place. It does not rest on conjecture, 
or on the authority of Diodonis, but is supported by the clear 
testimony of Thucydides himself. 



VICTORY OF CYNOS-SEMA. ^^^ 

trnexpected. • Leaders and people were equally sect. 
incouraged to bear present evils, and exert them- '^ — ^-^ 
selves with good hope, ^ving their attention, 
especially, as the urgency of the moment re- 
quired, to the revolt of Euboea, and the disorders 
occasioned by the late sedition. v 

The advantages, to. be expected from a success- Thucyd. 
ful battle, followed the victory of Cynos-sema : ' • ^' '°7- 
the allies and dependants, remaining to Athens, 
were confirmed in their fidelity ; those who had 
revolted were less satisfied with the part they had 
taken; and means were opened for new enter- 
prize. The fleet sailed for Cyzicus ; eight Pelo- 
ponnesian triremes, returning from Byzantium, 
were taken by the way; and Cyzicus, unfortified, 
surrendering without a blow, paid for its change 
of politics by a heavy contribution. Meanwhile 
the Peloponnesian commanders, afraid to keep 
the sea, and apprehensive of losing all they had 
gained on the Asiatic and Hellespontine shores, 
sent for their fleet from Euboea to reinforce them. 
Alcibiades soon after rejoined the Athenian fleet c. los. 
with thirteen ships, bringing with him the in- 
couraging assurance, that he had completely 
diverted Tissaphemes firom his purpose of per- 
mitting the Phenician fleet to join the Pelopon- 
nesian, and thiat he had finally conciliated him to 
the Athenian interest. He seems, however, not to 
have obtained any pecuniary supply. To procure 
means therefore for subsisting the armament, for 
which little or no remittance could be expected 
from home, he went southward again with a * 

T 3 squadron 
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CHAP, squadron of twenty-two triremes; levied large 

^ — « — * contributions at Halicamassus, and in the nei^- 

boring country ; and fixing upon the iland of Cos 

as a convenient station, whence to comijiand the 

Carian seas and shores, he raised a fort and left a 

' garrison the.e. 

Tissaphemes, meanwhile, more wily than wise, 
and true to nothing but his eyervarying opinion 
of his own interest, was very uneasy at the de- 
parture of the Peloponnesian fleet from Miletus. 
He not only apprehended the loss of advanti^ges 
derived from his Grecian alliance, but he envied 
the probable accession of those advantages to 
Phamabazus. From Aspendus, therefore, he 
hastened back into Ionia, and on his arrival found 
Thucyd. fresh cause of dissatisfaction. The Cnidians, after 

L 8. «• 109. ^ 

the example of the Milesians, had expelled his 
garrison from their citadel. Nor did the evil rest 
there. The Greeks under the Persian dominion, 
in general perhaps less rigorously treated than 
under the Athenian^ would yet be more liable, 
especially in the decay of the empire, to occa- 
sional oppression from the temper of individuals 

c 108. in command. Arsaces, an o^cer under Tissa- 
phemes, of a cruel and faithless disposition, had 
made himself particularly odious by treacherously 
assassinating some of the Delians, whom, on their 

Ch. 16. r. 6. expulsion from their iland by the Athj^nians, the 

' kindnei^s of the satrap Phamaces had established 

in Atramytteium. The Antandrians, oppressed by 

this njan, and fearing farther oppression, ha4 

applied to the Pelopon^^ans at Abydus ; and a 

a body 
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body of Pcloponnesian heavy-aftned, whom they sect.' 
conducted over the heights of Ida, assisted in ex- ^ — ^-l-» 
pelling the Persian garrison from their citadel. 

Alarmed by all these circumstances, Tissapher- Thncyd. 
nes resolved to go himself to the Hellespont, to Begiimmg' 
confer and remonstrate with the Peloponnesian ° '^^^^' 
e^mmanders. Stopping in his way at Ephesus, he 
performed a sacrifice to Diana. Such a compli- 
ment to such a religion as the Greek, from a 
Persian, tho a weak man, in the high situation of 
Tissaphemes, and whether superstition or policy 
produced it, appears strong proof that decay, in 
various ways, had been making rapid progress in 
the Persian empire. With the mention of this 
very remarkable fact, the narrative of Thucydides 
ends abruptly. 

Fortunately for Grecian history and for littera- 
ture, another cotemporary author, little inferior in 
abilities, at least equal in acquirements, and even 
of more extensive communication among men, 
has^ left us a conthmation. But the narrative of 
Xenoj^on begbs as abruptly as that of Thucy- 
dides ends ; and, tfio there appears rio material 
chasm^ nothing important omitted, yet the connec- 
tion 16 not comfplete '^. The first fact mentioned 

by 

>^ It hfti» been deputed, u&oiig the teaifned, whetki^ Hbtt 
ajBeouat of Xenophon* begins precisely "where tbM of Thticy- 
dvtetf bvedos off. Uiti|ueBtioAably X^enophon has' inteti^ed a 
coiliplete condniialioii'; smd Dod^reli^ in h» Xeaophonte^ 
Chronology, appears to me to have proved satis^torily thai 
there is> no chasm, or next to ndAe, in the narrative. But 
thero iA> a ciVcumstence, unnoticed, I believe, by the com- 
mentators, which very stnmgly ciontradicts the notioii of a 
chasm: it ia^ the mendon^ made by Xenophen^ of the comple- 
tion of the journey of Tissaphem^, (the beginning df whibh 

T4 is 
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CH^p. by Xenophon, in his Grecian Annals, is, that 
Thymochares, the Athenian commander in the 
unfortunate action near Eretria, arriving, with a 
few ships from Athens, had a second action with 
the Peloponnesian squadron under Hegesandridas, 
and was again defeated. Where this action hap- 
pened, whether still on the Euboean coast, or 
whether Hegesandridas obeyed the summons of 
Mindarus, and Thymochares followed him toward 
the Hellespont, we are not informed. 
B.C. 411. Soon after this, and a little after the autumnal 
Bndof** equinox, the Thurian commander, Dorieus son of 
s«pt- Diagoras, coming from Rhodes to the Hellespont 
1. 1. c. 1. with fourteen triremes, notice of his approach was 
communicated by signals to the Athenian com- 
manders in Sestos, and twenty triremes were sent 
•• 3- to intercept them. The Peloponnesian fleet still 

lay at Abydus : the commander-in-chief, Mindarus, 
was at the time in the neighboring town of Ilium, 

on 

is related by Thucydides,) stating the time of his arrival at 
the Hellespont. The Hellenics, or Grecian^ Annals, are how- 
ever, evidently enough, a work which has not received the 
finishing touches of the author: in the very beginning of it 
he seems rather to have taken some short notes of Thucy- 
dides, or to have made some of his own, and left them for 
future correction, which was never given ; and thus, tho all 
the principal facts intended for mention are recorded,' yet 
they are neither separately so clearly related, nor is the con- 
nection so perspicuous, as might be expected from such a 
writer. The first paragraph, Mtra ^1 ravra ot voAXak 
r.l*iftn^ vftpofy X. r. 1. bears all the appearance of an undi- 
gested jiote. MiTA ravra has scarcely been intended to relate 
to the sacrifice of Tissaphernes at Ephesus, with the mention 
of which the History of Thucydides ends, but rather to some- 
thing in the course of relating which, had the work received 
the finishing touches of the auUior, tibe place of the insuing 
action, between the Athenian squadron under Thymochares 
and the Lacedaemonian under Hegesandridas, would have 
been stated. 



♦s. 
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on or near the site of antient Troy, perfonning a ^^^• 
sacrifice to Minerva. The situation commanded ^ — v— 
a view of the strait, and of the adjacent sea ; and 
he saw, the movem^it of the Athenians, and the 
danger of Dorieus. Hastening to Abydus, he led 
his whole fleet out of the harbor. The whole 
Athenian fleet upon this moved, and a general 
action insued. Through the greatest part of the 
day it was maintained with various success in 
different parts of the line; but toward evening 
eighteen Athenian triremes were seen coming 
into the strait from the southward. They were 
the squadron of Alcibiades returning from the 
Carian coast. Then the Peloponnesians fled to- Xen. Hei. 
ward Abydus. But Abydus had no harbor that i 4. ' 
could protect them : that dubious kind of action 
between land and water, of which we have already 
observed many examples, could alone defend their 
stranded gallies. Fortunately for them, the satrap 
Pharnabazus was at hand with a considerable 
landforce. Of widely different character from the 
deceitful and timid Tissaphemes, Pharnabazus 
rode at the head of his cavalry, as far as hi^ 
horse would carry him, into the sea, to relieve 
his distressed allies. Through the protection thus •. 6 ^ 
afforded, the crews' mostly escaped ; but the Athe- 
nians carried off thirty triremes. Thrasyllus was 
dispatched -to Athens to announce the victory, 
and desire reinforcement; and Alcibiades, judging 
forty ships now sufficient for the station at 
Sesto's, sent the rest of the fleet various ways, 
to collect contributions which might supply im- 
mediate need. 

Nothing 
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CHAP. Nothing farmer of importance had occurred, 
^ ^ J ' > when Tissaphemes arrived at the Hellespont''. 
L i"*c?il* Alcibiades went to wait upon him, expecting a 
•• ^' reception more fevorable than formerly, in pro- 

portion as his own circumstances were improved, 
as he had less need of personal assistance, and 
more power to serve or injure. He did not 
however neglect to carry presents, both such as 
Grecian hospitality prescribed, and such as the 
eastern great were w^ont to expect, or be gratified 
with*'; but he found himself greatly deceived. 
The faithless satrap, aJledging orders from the 
king to consider the Athenians as enemies, caused 
B.C. 410. him to be arrested and sent prisoner to Sardis. 
R w! «22. After a confinement of about a month, however, 
^*^^' he escaped to Clazomenae, a city of the Athenian 
alliance; whence, with six ships *°, which he^ound 
there, he returned to his fleet in the Hellespont. 

While Alcibiades was thus absent, and the 
Athenian fleet scattered, Mindarus having re- 
ceived reinforcements which made his fleet sixty 
triremes, proposed- to attack the forty which fey 
at Sestos ; but timely intelligence of his inteittion 
eommg to the commanders, they withdrew by 
^- night to Cardia, at the bottom of the gulph on 

the 

> 

■ 

^' Thus I suppose the inia rt »ea ^Spa, o£ Xenophon may 
• be interp]:<etecl, the former word relating to Grecian customs, 

the latter to Persian. 

'® tvv virrt Tfinptai w iaranTpHi* Cum quinque triremir 
bus et una navi actuaria. Xdnophon seejus afterward to 
reckon the. ifreiKrpU among' the ¥m*i. I do not recollect that 
Thucydides ever gives the title of pavq to any but ships of 
war, except once to a merchant-ship of very large size, vavi 
fjiVfioipifo^ in the harbor of Syracuse, 1. 7. c. 25. 
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the Other side of the Chersonese. Alcibiadea sect. 

VIII 

joined them there; but he joined them with other '^ — ^-l-* 
hopes than he had given, both the armament and 
the people at home, to entertain. All the expec- 
tations, which he had raised so high, of assistance 
from the great king through the satrap, the 
cooperation of the Phenician fleet, and, what was 
still more important to the commonwealth, and 
what would he incomparably mor« felt by the 
armament, the pay which would never fail, were 
at an end. Deprived of Ionia, of the Hellespontine 
cities, of the Thifacian colonies, of Attica itself, 
and retaining bi^t a precarious dominion over a 
part of Euboea, the sources of that revenue, by 
which the commonwealth had hitherto been power- 
ful, were gone; and the pay of Persia, promised by 
Alcibiades, was what both the armament abroad 
a;nd the people at home had depended upon, for 
means to recover their losses, and to support even 
a defensive war. 

In these circumstances Alcibiades saw that 
daring measures, and quick decision, were ne- 
cessary, both for himself and for the common- 
wealth. Mindarus, disappointed of his purpose Xea.Hci. 
against the fleet at Sestos, by its retreat to Cardia, $. 9. 
had moved to Cyzicus; and, Phamabazus, meet- 
ing him with his landforces, that defenceless town 
was compelled again to receive its law from the 
enemies of Athens. Alcibiades resolved, tho with 
a force considerably inferior, to seek them thare. 
Fro^l Cardia he moved to Sestos ; and' every pre- 
paration b^g made that circumstances admitted, 
orders wei?e already issued fof proceeding up ti>e 

iPropontis, 
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CHAP. Propontis, when Theramenes arrived from JVIace- 
doniay and Thrasybulus from Thasus, each with 
twenty triremes. This fortunate reinforcement 
*• ^' made new consideration necessary : it was impor- 

»->o. tant to conceal from the enemy the increased 
numbers of the fleet. On arriving therefore . at 
the iland of Proeconnesus, a proclamation was 
issued, denouncing capital punishment against any 
who should be taken in the attempt to cross to 
the Asiatic shore. The soldiers and seamen were 
then summoned, as to a popular assembly ; and 
Alcibiades, addressing them, ventured to declare, 
without reserve, the necessities of their situation. 

* Supplies,' he said, ^ to the amount that the pro- 

* secution of the war would require, were not 

* within their present power to obtain, or within 
' the means of the commonwealth to afford: the 
' enemy, on the contrary, supported by the wealth 
^ of Persia, knew no want. Vigorous exertion and 
^ quick decision were therefore indispensable : they 
^ must prepare for action both by sea and land ; 
' and by land both in the field, and in the attack 
^ of fortifications,' Past success, superiority of 
present strength, and an opinion of their general's 
ability, gave confidence, and the speech of Alci- 
blades was received with applause ; the assembly 
was dismissed, all were ordered aboard, and the 
fleet, consisting of eighty-six ships, got under 
way. 

A heavy rain presently came on, which favored 
the purpose pf surprizing the enemy. As the fleet 
approached Cyzicus, the weather cleared, and the 
enemy's fleet, of sixty triremes, was seen exercising, 

a 
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at such a distance from the port that its return *y5^- 
was already intercepted. The Peloponnesians^ ' — ^-^ 
discovering the Athenian fleet so much stronger 
than they had expected, where in great conster- 
nation. They had no hope of success in naval 
action, and the enemy was between them and 
their port. The resource, which the nature of the 
antient marine afforded, was to make for the 
nearest shore, and depend upon the assistance 
of their landforce for the protection of their 
stranded ships. Alcibiades, aware of their inten- Xen. Hei. 
tion, passing with twenty ships beyond their line, i'/,,,** '' 
debarked his people. Mindarus, seeing this, also 
debarked, met Alcibiades, was defeated, and him-' 
self slain. The crews of the whole Peloponnesian 
fleet then fled ; and, except the Syracusan squa- 
dron, burnt by its own people, every ship was 
carried off by the Athenians. Cyzicus was aban- ■. 13. 
doned, both by the Peloponnesians and by the 
satrap ; and next day, the Athenian fleet approach- 
ing, the inhabitants immediately surrendered. 

This important success, which left the enemy 
in a moment without a fleet, would of course go 
fax to restore the animation of the armament, and 
the popularity of the commander. But the situa- 
tion of Alcibiades was still of extreme difficulty. 
The government at home could not yet the more 
for his victory supply his armament. Instead 
therefore of prosecuting operations against the 
enemy, his first attention was necessarily still to 
be given to providing subsistence for his own 
people. Remaining twenty days at Cyzicus, he 
raised large contributions there. The historian 

remarks 
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CHAP, remarks that the Cyzicenes experienced no other 
^ !^L^ seveHty ; as if he tfiought another general might 

iT^t ^^* ^^^^ "^'^^ ®^ indulgent : tho in the defenceless 
». »3. state of their town, to have avoided contending 
with the united force of the Peloponnesians and 
the satrap, it should seem, could not very reason- 
».i4, ably be imputed to them as a crime. The fleet ^ 
then went to Perinthus and Selymbria, where 
contributions were also raised. Proceeding thence 
to ChrySopolis in the Chalcedonian territory, neai^ 
the atitrance of the Euxine, Alcibiades caused 
ihtll place to be fortified, and established there a 
cust(Hnhouse for levying a duty of a tenth in value 
of all cargoes passing the strait. This modie of 
collecting a Revenue requiring force, he left, beside 
a garrison, thirty ships there, with Theramenes and 
£itf)ulus to command. With the rest of the fleet 
he returned tio the Hdlespont. 

• 15. While Alcibiades was thus profiting from vie- 

toiy, the Peloponnesians were suffering distress, 
of which a very remarkable picture remains, in 
the letter written to the Spartan government by 
Hippocrates, to whcnn the command-in-chief de- 
volved on the death of Mindarus. It was inter- 
cepted by the Athenian, and, being reported in 
the original dialect by Xenophon, is among the 
most curious and authendc specimens of Laconic 
wtffing. In any change of language it must suffer, 
bM ilfrtm ileariy thus : * Success hath turiied against 
, * us : Mihdaniis is slain: the men hunger: what to 
* do we know ii<M:.' ThesiS four short sentences 
made the whole of the dispatch. 

• ^6. The Peloponhesians, hovj^ever, found an able 

and 
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and generous friend in the satrap Pfaamabazus^ sect. 
who not only relieved thdr wants but soothed ' — - — 
their feelings : ^ Their, loss in men,' he said, ^ had 
' not been great, and the meer loss of ships ou^ 
^ not to dispirit them : the king's dominions 
^ abounded with materials ; and they should soon 
^ have another fleet' Distributing then to every 
man of the armament a garmeivt, and subsi^t^ee Xen. Hei 
£3r two months, he sent the generals^' and eon* s. 17. 
manders of triremes to Antandrus, at the sondhierfl 
foot of Mount Ida, where timber abounded, to 
superintend the construction of a fleet ; deeding, 
that as many v^sels should be built, for erery 
state of the confederacy, as had been lost by each 
in the late action. That the seamen might not m 
the meantime be totally idle or useless, furnishing 
them with heavy armomr, which was a gratification, 
inasmuch as an idea of superior honor was attached 
to the service of the heavy-armed, he appointed 
them to the guard of the maritime territory. 

While the Peloponnesians were employed in 
building a fleet at Antandrus, the Antandricu^ 
themselves were busied in raising walls for the 
defence of their town. But among the numbers 
of the Peloponnesian armament, in this unavoid* 
able iiitermission of military enterprize, some 
would have times of total leisure; and some, 

notwithstanding 

^ Military and naval command vwere constantly, among 
the antients, united in the same person ; whence they had but 
one title for the commanders-in-chief in the two services. 
The complete separation of the two commands, with us, has 
produced distinct titles ; and henoe we are without a word to 
express the office which united the two, as the antient lan- 
guages Bre without terms to express the distinction. The term 
^Creseral here is not accurate; but we have none more so. 
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CHAP, notwithstanding the endevors of Phamabazus to 
» — ,r-^ obviate the evil, would be likely to abuse that 
leisure. In these circumstances none, among the 
various people who composed the armament, 
behaved so unexceptionably toward the inhabi- 
ants as the Syracusans : and this was the more 
remarkable, as discipline was much less inforced 
by law among them than among any of the Pelo- 
ponnesian forces, or even the Athenian; the 
Syracusan democracy being a constitution far less 
Xcii.Hei. ijvell regulated than the Athenian. But Hermo- 
1. ai.' ' crates had been restored to the command of the 
B.C. 410. Syracusan squadron; and he not only himself 
possessed the confidence of all under him, but he 
taught the superior officers to acquire the con- 
fidence of the inferior, and these that of the 
multitude. Thus a gradation of influence supplied 
die place of subordination inforced by penalty,, 
and a strict discipline was founded upon reverence 
and affection. To effect this requires the most 
capacious mind united with the most refined tem- 
per, and is indeed among the most exalted efforts 
of human genius. The benevolence of Hermo- 
crates led the way for those under his command 
to be benevolent, and the leisure of the Syracusans 
was employed in assisting the Antandrians in the 
construction of their fortifications. In gratitude 
for this kindness, a decree of the Antandrian 
people gave the freedom of their city to all the 
people of' Syracuse. 
Xcu. HeL Meanwhile Syracuse, led by faction, was pre- 
«. 18/ * paring a most ungrateful return for its meritorious 
officers. Hermocrates and his coUegues, for he 

had 
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had not been intrusted alone with the chief com* sECf. 

VIIL 

maiid, were not only superseded, but, without a ^— ^, — 
trial, without an opportunity to speak for them- 
selves, and while they were ignorant even that 
they were accused, banishment was decreed 
against all. The news of their being deprived 
of the rights of citizens, in their own country, 
reached them just as their good deeds had pro- 
cured an extension of the rights of citizenship to 
every one of their fellowcountrymen ; a privilege 
indeed little likely to be very advantageous to 
many individuals, but honorable to the common- 
wealth, as well as to the generals and army for 
whose sake it was given. The troops and seamen 
were called together, and Hermocrates spoke, for 
himself and his coUegues. * Irregular as the pro- 

• 

^ ceedings against them,' he said, ^ had been, and 

' unjust as the condemnation, they should never- 

* theless submit to the voice of their country; 
' and, as their legal authority was abrogated, and 
' their appointed successors not arrived, it would 

* be proper for the armament to elect their own 
' Commanders for the interval.' 

His speech was answered with shouts from the Xcn.Hci. 
soldiers and seamen, declaring their approbation i/ig.**' 
of the conduct of their present generals, and their 
indignation at the illegal sentence against them. 
The principal officers not only declined to offer 
themselves for the command, but in the name of 
the whole annament, desired that Hermocrates 
and his collegaes would hold it till the new gene- 
rals should arrive. These, in reply, admonished 
to avoid whatever might bear any Kppearance of 

VOL, IV. u ' sedition. 
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sedition. * The time will come/ they said, ^ when, 
' in ^ constitutional manner, we shall desire your 
' honest support to us against a malicio^s pro- 
' secutiop. You will then declare how many 
^ battles you hf^ve fought, how many ships you 
^ have taken, what general success has attended 
^ you under our command; and you will relate 
' the testimony of the whole confederate arma- 
^ ment to your^merit and ours, manifested in the 
^ post of honor which has been constantly assigned 
^ to us, upon all occasions, by sea and land/ The 
admonition had the full effect proposed from it 
JKothing disorderly insued* A unanimous decla- 
ration only was made, that the generals were 
without blame, and the request was persisted in, 
that they would hold the command till their 
appointed successors arrived. Soon afterward 
I^emarchus, Myscon, and Potames, came from 
Syracuse? and the command passed into their 
hands without any commotion. The armament 
however showed that they wpuld not have suffer- 
ed any violence to the persons of their former 
generals ; and most of the trierarcs entered into 
an sfgreement, upop oath, to exert themselves, on 
returning to Syracuse, for procuring their restora- 
tion to their country. 

History affords f<^w examples of so wann an 
attachment, in an armament, to the persons of 
their gwerals, united with w ju3t a consideration 
of the wel^e of the country, and of the constitu- 
ti<uu4 authority of those to wJbose party principles 
tb^y wwe adverse, and with whose measures tiliey 
were highly and justiy dissfttisfied. Hermocwtes, 

. dismissed 
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dismissed from his command, was still capable of sect. 
serving the common cause, and of promoting those * — ^-l- 
measures for ruining the power of Athens, for 
which he had long been zealous. He went to Xen.£[«L 
Lacedaemon, where he was honorably received, ,'/' *^' 
and he explained to the government there the 
state of things in Asia ; particularly the conduct, 
the character, and the designs of the Persian 
satraps, the frank generosity of Phamabazus, and 
the crafty interestedness of Tissaphemes **. Having 
thus confirmed the resolution to carry on the war, 
and opened views to the means, and at the same 
time strengthened his own interest among the 
principal men of Lacedaemon, which might be 
important toward the promotion of his views at 
Syracuse, he returned to Asia, where Phamabazus 
received him with distinguished friendship. Not 
waiting for solicitation, the generous Persian was 
forward to relieve his wants and promote his 
wishes ; especially giving money unasked. Her- 
mocrates, thus furnished with means, prepared 
triremes and hired seamen, to assist the common 
cause in which already he had shown so much zeal 
and abiHty ; and to assist afterward, if 6ccasi6n 
should be, the party with which he was connected 
in his own country, and promote his restoration. 



** In consequence of the defective connection^ already no^ 
ticed, of the beginning of the narrative of Xenophon with the 
end of that of Thucydides, it seems not perfectly clear whe- 
ther a second joamey of Hermocrates to Lacedaemon is here 
intended, or the account relates only to that before noticed 
from Thucydides. 
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SECTION IX. 

EfftcU of the Naval Successes of the Athenians, Reinforcemeni 
under ThrasyUus: His Transactions on the loman Coast. 
Winter Campain of Alcihiades. Defeat of Phamabazus, 
Weakness of the Lacedcemonian Administration. 

CHAP. The affairs of Lacedasmon were at this time iU 
— v-l--* administered; while Athens, so lately supposed 
oi oi ^^' ruined in Sicily, and since upon the point of bring- 
winter. iQg destructiou upcm herself, was again raised 
toward a superiority over the Peloponnesian con- 
federacy tho the Peloponnesian confederacy waB 
xcn. Hei supported by the wealth of Persia. The effects of 
•. \t *' returning jMrosperity spred : a party in Thasus, in 
the Athraian interest,, rose upon the Lacede- 
monian harmost, and expelled him, together with 
those citizens who principally - favored the Pelo- 
ponnesian cause. Pasippidas> who had been sent 
from Lacedaemon to take the command-in-chief 
on the Asiatic station, and had collected a small 
squadron at Chios, was accused of being privy to 
the revolt induced by bribes from Tissaphernes^ 
What interest of Tissaphemes this measure was 
to promote, does not appear ; but the accusation 
so far had credit at Sparta, that Pasippidas was 
recalled and banished, and Cratesippidas was 
sent to succeed him in the command. 
••*4. About the same time an occurrence within 

Attica itself, otherwise little important, contri- 
buted to raise the spirits of the Athenian people, 
and to confirm the hope which had begun to 
revive among them, that they should be ^finally 

- superior 
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superior in the war. Agis, marching out of Dece- 
leia for plundw, approached Athens. Thrasyllus, 
taking the command as a general of the establish- 
ment, led out the whole force of the city, and 
formed for battle near the gymnasium of the 
Lyceium. Agis had apparently not expected such 
a measure, only because in the whole course of 
the war the Athenians had hitherto avoided it. 
Being probably now not strong enough prudently 
to meet their numbers, he withdrew hastily ; and 
the Athenian light-armed, following his retreat, 
made some slaughter of his rear. Great credit 
was given to Thrasyllus for his conduct on this 
occasion. The reinforcement for the armament 
in the Hellespont, which it was his principal 
business in Athens to request, was voted with 
alacrity; a thousand heayy-armed, a hundred 
horse, and fifty triremes ; and he was authorized 
to select the heavy-armed from among the citizens 
inrolled for that service. To give more security 
then to die communication by sea fr^m Athens 
eastward, particularly with Eubcea, aild perhaps 
to afford some protection to the silvermines of 
Laureium, Thoricum, near the Suniad promon- 
tory, was fortified, and a' garrison established 
there. 

A^, not a prince of shining abilities, had 
however the merit of diligence in his command. 
On has first appointment, he seems to have been 
highly satisfied with it ; but the late turn in the 
fortune ef war, in fevor of Athens, was Kkely to 
render it less agreeable. Hitherto he had had a 
decided superiority : air Attica was either under 

u 3 his 
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CHAP, his ordew, or lie^We ta tha terror of his arms ; arid 
i_,^l«. even the glory of conqueror of Athens s^med 
within his hope. But should tl|ie Atheniaiis acquire 
a decided superiority in the Hellespont and on 
the Asiatic coast; should Alcibiades then return 
with his powerful fleet and troops flushed with 
conquest; and should the Persian satrap not 
' furnish money to inable the Lacedaemonians to 
maintain, together with a powerful fleets such a 
force through the year in Deceleia/ as the sup- 
plies to be pbtajned from their, own confederacy 
certainly would not inable tl^m tf> maintain ; he 
might be reduced to. wt oii t^ dofensive, and 
risk even to he without, rx^^nd, tx) defend himself. 
xcn. Hei. TJ^gcd by these considerations, he, sen)i ♦ rwoa- 
J. S5. ' strance to the govemm<^t at heme. It waa to 
little purpose, he ohserv^^, that h^ and the army 
with hijn, h?^d been so long using th^if diligj^n^e, 
by land, to dfiprivi^ Attvw& of tl^e paroduce of 
Attica^ if the se^ qoi^ld furnish th^ <?ity with that 
plenty^ ^bich, before his eyes, was ppntinually 
passing into the harbpr of y eir»w% He ther^fo^ia 
proposed that a^ squadron, sbonld h^ stationied at 
Byzwtimn andChoJcedon, to in^teiiwpttlf^ft vessels 
ffpni the Enx;ip§: (fp^ it; wf^^ from the. fertile, shorea 
HiBnod. of that sea that Greece had long been accustoscMd 

1. 7 c 147 

* to supply tjf§. deficiqwcyi of its. produce^; in wnO 
aitd he rpcommended G^farph^f son, of Rhamr 
pj^as, a» public gaest, of th^ Bjya^mtine^, fQr tlpc 
coioi^^nd* Th? pyi^Qsai .was approvedi fifteen 
ships, w/ere collectai fron^ . the, olliqd stejtes^ Bftos^ly 
frpipa Meg^^^ for tj^jjgi werp xy(;^Mihfi gw*^ 

of l.af oniajj and,, undw tli^ Spai^twh (Qlew*m», 

they 
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they sailed for tlieir dsstination. In passing th^ 
Hdlespont three were taken by the nine Athenian 
gnardships always stationed there : with the re- 
maining twelve, Clearchus was fortunate enough 
to i^ach Byzantium. 

In spring the armament under Thrasyllus sailed xen. Hcl 
from Peirseus. It was resolved that, before it joined [\ \\ ^; * 
the fle^t under Alcibiades, soinething should be B- C- 409^ 
undertaken in Ionia. Possibly, while Alcibiades p.'w.aa. 
occupied the attention of Phamabazus and the 
Pdopdnnesian commanders, some part of that 
rich country might be recovered to the Athenian 
dominion. But if no lasting acquisition could be 
made, contributions might be levied; and, by 
hostile incursions those supplies might be taken 
from the territories aoknowleging the authority df 
Tissaphemes, which were no longer to be expected 
from that satrap's friendship. Thrasyllus, to ffm 
more efficacy to the force he commanded, aimed 
five thousand of his seamen iis targeteers« Usually 

th^ 

^ Thte date is DodwelTs. XtiaophOn ii far from bting 
equally accuraite with Thucydides in marking times and ar- 
sons ; but he has specified the year, here . intended as an 
Olympic y^ar, abd, vtaleasi interp6ltttion is t^ b6 sai^ected, sis 
that of the ninety-third Olympiad 1 which, according to the 
chronologers, was the year 40S before the Christian aera. 
1 kttt -Utterly unsatisfied ^Ith Dodwell'A correctioA, in ii^hieh 
he has followed DiodomI : I much rtither give credit tp 
Xenophon for knowing what happened in the year of the 
nin^ty^third Olympiad. But, doin^ so, t am unable to divide 
theyears of th^ Pebponnesian ^/mr, from the tim^ when the 
narrative of Thucydides ends, so that Xenophon and Thucy- 
dides may agree. DodwelFs boast may perhaps sttflfic^ ^r my 
aipd^gy : Intelliget autem opens a nobis suscepti difficultatem^ 
^ui expenderit quid viri maximi tentariqt in primisXenophontis 
ahniis^ l^^aviuto ^t.tedtxt^ ti^c tamtoi d^ato AoKtram super- 
vacuam f^eeflhi* Dodw. Ahli. %iit. in knb. B^. 1?^ si. 

V4 
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CHAf. they carried onlylig^t armor; but he proposed to 
"^ — y-1-^ make them act with his regular middle-armed. 
Having touched at Samos, he proceeded to the 
Milesian coast, and, debarking near Pygela, ra- 
vaged the country. A body of Milesians coming 
to assist the Pygelians in the protection of their 
property, fell upon the Athenian light-armed, 
scattered in quest of booty and put them to 
flight. But the numerous targeteers of the Athe- 
nian armament were at hand ; and supported by 
only two lochi of heavy-armed, they attacked the 
pursuing Milesians,, and routed them with con- 
siderable slaughter. Two hundred shields were 
taken, and the success was thought important 
enough to warrant the erection of a trophy **. 

Thrasyllus, however, did pot follow the blow ; 
whether he found the strength of Miletus too 
great, or any intelligence induced him to turn his 
xen.Hei. aims another way. On the day following the 
i.^*'' action, rei'mbarking his forces, he proceeded to 
Notium, an Athenian colony ; and marching 
thence to the neighboring city of Colophon, 
where a strong party favored the Athenian in- 
terest, he gained admission, and Colophon was 
restored to the Athenian alliance. On the next 
night be entered Lydia, burnt many villages, and 
collected much booty, chiefly money and slaves. 
Stages, a Persian who commanded in the neigh- 
borhood, interfered with a body of horse, but 

with little ^flect. 

Thus 

.»♦ The SHIELD, «0-ric, always implies a heavy-armed soldier, 
Two hundred targets, viXrm, taJcen, would by no means have 
been of equal consequence, and two hundred ught-armed slain 
would scarcely have been thought worth mention. 
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Thus far successful, Thirasyllus resolved next sect. 
upon a more important enterprize ; but he seems ^' .v ' ■ 
to have been too long and too open in prepara- i. ^*e. a/ 
ti<Hi. It became evident that he had a design upon ^ ^ 
Ephesus ; and against Grecian arms Tissaphemes 
invoked efficaciously the aid of Grecian supersti- 
tion; to which, as we have seen, he had been 
paying compliments, that, from a Persian of his 
high rank appear extraordinary. He sent through 
the towns of his satrapy, urging that Diana was 
threatened, and.it behooved all Greeks to exert 
themselves in her defence. It was not till the 
seventeenth day after the invasion of Lydia that Ja»j- 
Thrasyllus arrived off Ephesus. He debarked his 
forces in two divisions; the heavy-armed near 
mount Coressus ; the horse, who would be but 
few, with the targeteers and light-armed, on the 
other side of the dty, near the marsh. 

Tissaphemes'hadabready collected a large army Xen.Hei. 
at Ephesus. The Asian Greeks were numerous, s. 5. 
The Syracusans, from the twenty ships destroyed 
near Cyziqus, and from five lately arrived from 
Syracuse, with the Selinuntines from two ships, 
were together perhaps five thousand men. The 
satrap himself headed a body of horse ; and to all 
this were added the numerous population of the 
city. Such a force would not wait to be besieged 
by the small army of Thrasyllus. Taking advan- 
tage of ^his apparently faulty arrangement, in . 
dividing his strength, they quickly overpowered 
his heavy-armed, pursued to. the ships, and killed 
about a hundred. They proceeded then against >*7* 
the other division, less likely to make effectual 

resistance, 
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resistance^ and killed three hundred. For this 
double success they erected two trophies, and 
they decreed the aristeia to the Syracusans and 

The sum given upon the oi^cafiion 



was oonsiderabley and presents were besides made 
to individuals who had distinguished themselves; 

The spirit of Hermocrates seemed still to ani« 
mate the Sicilian forces. Th^ir conduct altogether 
was so acceptable to the Ephesians, that a pelpe^ 
tual immunity from taxes (probably those assessed 
upon strangers) was granted to all Syracusans 6f 
die armament^ who might at any time r^ide Ja 
Ephesus : and the SdinuntineS, having htdy lost 
tfa^ir hcNtte (for SeUnus had been taken by tile 
Carthaginians) were presented universally with 
the freedom of the city. 
Xai.HeL Thrasyllus after his defeat, proceeded towaid 
j1 8. ' ' the Hellespont. While he stopped at Methymne 
in Lesbod, the Syracusan squadron of twenty- 
five triremes (the munificence of Pharaabazu^ 
seconded by the diligende of the Syracusans offi- 
oersi having already repaired the loss ai Cyzieos) 
was seen passing froin Ephesus. Thrasyllus toc^ 
four with their cre#s : the rest escafied back to 
tfae port whence they came. Among tiie prisonien 
oae was remarkaUe : he was the first-cousin of 
tfae ^eral Aldbiades, and of the same nanie.' 
He had siccMipanicid his kmsman in Us flighty 
w4ien pevseeuted fof the business of the Mercu- 
ries: but, instead of the Lacedemonian, had 
h>g!Aged in the Syrscusan service ; aad^ appartndy 
SiAlified with it, under th* adiAirabler regularity 
which Hermocrates had establiriied> he continued 

to 
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to figl^t against his coimtry. Thrasyllus neverthe'^ ^tr^' 
less gave him Ws IHjerty. The other prisoners) * — J^ 
bdiiig sent to Athens^ w^re put into the stone- i.4;c,a' 
quarries of Peire^s^ in relalia^ioft for the c(»ifine^ '* ^* 
ment of the Athenian prisoners in the quarries of 
Syracuse. They were^ however, less caEC&lly 
guarded, or the prison was les» secure; for, in 
the foUomng winter, dig^ng a passage through 
the rock, 9nd flying by ni^t, all escaped, Mm6 
finding &dr way to Deceleia^ and the rest to 
Megara. 

The successes of Thmaylkis seem to have bean 
very inferior to the expectation formed of fais 
ei^pedition ; and the delay in the junction with 
Alcibiades, appears to have prevented that actiw 
general from undertaking anything of consequence 
againi^ the enemy. Thirty triremes hemg stationed 
at the entrance of the Euxine, on the indispensafale 
duty of collecting revenue, his force remaining in 
the Hellespont was aiiiequal to great enterprise ; 
and the occupaticm to- which he was hhnself 
obliged principally to direct hia attention, was the 
maintenance of his forces. The summer was fet 
advanced when* he was joined by Thrasyllus at 
Sestos. He appears however to hav<i had, tfaear 
i^djPjL a plan for winter operations. He conducted 
tiie whole fleet to Lampsaens on die Asiatic shore, s. lo. 
Tbererthe ship» were as^ usual laidiUp. The town ^^ 
being without d^nCe^ be einptoy^d tbe troops in Sept 
raising fortificatioils* But a point of honor occb^* 
si^aed some disturbance: those: who had: jbeen 
seKving mAic Adcftuades refuwad tcr fank widt 
thfise iiewl]! amvirf UBte.Tb^^ tfae^had 

been 
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^xA^' been always conquerors ; those under Thrasyllus 
were tainted with the disgrace of defeat. , Alci- 
biades seems not to have opposed a prejudice, 
dangerous only under weak command, and from 
which, on the contraryi abilities might derive 
advantage. He quartered them separately, and 
employed them separately on the fortifications. 

From Lampsacus an extent of territory, subject 
to Persia, was open to inroad ; but, in the neigh- 
boring city of Abydus, Phamabazus had his winter 
residence, attended by a large force of cavalry. 
Aldbiades led his army toward Abydus, purposely 
to invite a battle. The satrap unadvisedly met 
him ; was defeated, and, being pursued by the 
small body of Athenian cavalry, led by Aldbiades, 
was saved only by the swiftness of his horse and 
the darkness of supervening night. After this 
action, in which the soldiers under Thrasyllus had 
their equal share, the rest of the army saluted 
them as cleared from dishonor, and no longer 
reftised to join them in arms in the field, or 
associate with them in quarters. The victory 
deterring opposition from the enemy, several in- 
cursions were made into the country during the 
winter, with some profit to the Athenians, and 
extensive injury to those whom the power of the 
Persiltn empire ought to haye protected. 

Meanwhile the Lac^dsemoniangovernm^t was 
distracted by ^domestic disturbance. A rebellion 
had taken place among the Helots ; a large body 
of whom, getting' possession of some strong posts 
among the mounteins^ towaiid the Malean pro- 
montory, defended themselves WiA such successful 

obstinacy. 



Xen. Hel. 
s. 12. 
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t>bstinacy, that a capitulation was at length granted, sect. 
allowing them to go and settle themselves any- 
where out of the Lacedsemonian territory. While 
such was the derangement at home, able attention 
to distant concerns could hardly be. The pride of 
command, however, and the jealousy of their pre- 
rogative over the republics of their confederacy, 
did not cease among the Lacedaemonians. Little 
as they were able to support their colony of the 
Tr^chinian Hemcleia, they were dissatisfied with 
that interference of the Thebans, which had pro- 
bably saved it from VLtt&c ruin. They, sent thither 
a new governor, who, in conjunction with the 
Thessalian Achaians, led the whole force of the 
colony against the CEtseans, its perpetual enemies. 
The Achaians betrayed their allies, the governor 
was killed with seven hundred of his people, and 
the colony was thus reduced to a weaker state 
than when the Tliebans interfered for its pre- 
servation- 



SECTION X. 

Important Successet of Alcibiades, Friendly Comnmmcatian 
opened with the Satrap Phamabazus, Ambassies to the King 
of Persia, Return of Alcihiades to Athens, 

The successes of Thrasybulus and Alcibiades sect. 
having restored superiority to the Athenian arms, 
the next, and a most important object, was to 
restore to the commonwealth a revenue equal to 
the expences of a war, which, long as it had 
lasted, was not yet likely to be soon concluded. 

Thro»gh 
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CHAP. Throu^ the measures already taken, sometiiin 
"• — >r^-^ accrued from the trade of the Euxine : but, to 
secure this, a large force must be coDstantly 
employed at great expence, and yet the enemy, 
from Byzantium and Chalcedon, could interrupt 
the collectors and share the profit. Alcibiades 
therefore resolved to direct his next measures 
' against those two towns. They being recovered, 
the whole revenue from the trade of the Euxine 
would accrue to Athens, and her dominion, on 
the shores of the Propontis and Hdlespont, would 
be restored to nearly its former extent. A decisive 
superiority on the Hellespontine coasts might in- 
duce Phamabazus to treat; Tissaphemes would 
become alarmed for his Ionian towns, naturally 
the next objects for the Athenian arms ; and thus 
an opaiing nught be gained for coii^terworking 
the negotiations of Lacedssmon, and stopping 
those supplies from Persia, which alone inabled 
the Peloponnesian confederacy to maintain its 
fleet. 
B.C. 408. With these views, in the twenty-fourth spring 
^*Jf of the war**, Alcibiades led his whole force to. the 
After 95th Uand of ProBConnesus. The Chalcedonians had 

March. . > ^ 

Xep. Hei. suspected that attack would soon approach them, 
,'. 1* ** ^' and this moyement confirmed the suspicion. Im- 
mediately they stripped thfeir country of every 
moveaUeof value; which^ however, they would 
not trust withm their city, but committed all to 
the care of their nei^bors the Bithynkns, a 

Thradan 

"* Or the twenty-fifth ; as observed in a marginal reac&ig 
of Leundavius, in the Paris edidoo of i6a5, which seescur 
founded on the matter noticed in the twenty-third note of 
tiSs chapter. 
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Thracian hord- Intelligeoce of this being carried ^^ct. 
to 'Alcibiades, he put himself immediately at the ^ — ^^ 
head of his cavalry, directed a select body of 
heavy^armed infantry to follow, and the fleet at 
the same time to attend hid motions ; and, going 
to the Bithynian frontier, he threatened fire and 
sword to the country, if all the Chalcedonian pro- 
{)erty waa not surrendered to him, together with 
hostages and pledges to insure peaceful conduct 
from the Bithynians themselves. His demands 
were complied with, and he then directly formed 
the siege of Chalcedon. 

Hippocrates, a Lacedaemonian, commanded in xen. hcl 
that city. He had sent information of his danger 9, 4, 5, «; 
to Phamabazus, who hastened to his relief with 
an army strong in cavalry; but the Athenians 
were so rapid with their works that they com- 
pleted a contravaUation, from sea to sea, except 
where a river interfered. Nevertheless Hippo- 
crates, aware of the satrap's approach, sallied 
with the whole garrison, while the Persians en- 
devored to force a passage through the works, by 
the bed of the river. Thrasyllus opposed Hippo- 
crates, and a fierce conflict was long equally 
maintained between them. Alcibiades in the 
meantime compelled Phamabazus to retire, and 
then led his cavalry, with a small body of heavy- 
armed, to tl^e assistance of Thrasyllus. Hippo- 
crate»9 was thus overpowered, himself killed^ and 
his surviving troops fied into the town. 

After this successful action, Alcibiades con-^ 9.7. 
mitted the conduct of the siege to the generals 
under him, and passed himself to the Hellespont, 

to 
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CHAP, to prepare for other enterprize, and at the same 
time to promote that business which was un- 
ceasingly requiring his attention, often to the in- 
terruption of enterprize, the collection of supplies. 
Meanwhile Phamabazus, finding himself unable 
to relieve Chalcedon, sent proposals to the gene- 
rals commanding the siege. His connection with 
the Peloponnesians had not answered his expec- 
tation: tiiey had been defeated in every action 
they had attempted ; several of the Grecian towns 
which acknowleged his dominion and tiieir alli- 
dnce, were already taken; the fate of Chalcedon 
was sure, if not prevented by a treaty; if the 
maritime towns of £olis should next be attacked, 
he was unable to protect them ; and to judge of 
the future by the past, the Lacedasmonians were 
equally unable. His overtures were accepted by 
the Athenian generals, and an accommodation 
was shortly concluded on the following terms; 
^ that Phamabazus should pay twenty talents, 
' about four thousand pounds, as ransom for 
^ Chalcedon: that th^ Chalcedonians should in 
' future pay tribute to Athens as formerly, and 
' should also pay all the arrears of tribute : that 
^ Phamabazus should conduct ambassadors from 
^ Athens to the king i that till the return of the 
^ ambassadors, the Athenians should commit no 
'* hostilities against the Chalcedonians.' Appa- 
rentiy Chalcedon was to be considered still within 
the satrapy and under the protection of Phar- 
nabazus ; as formerly . we have seen Potidaea 
tributary to Athens, while under the sovereiiity 
of Corinth. 

Meanwhile 
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Meanwhile Alcibiades, having assembled the siSct. 
whole (Grrecian military force of the Chersonese, *- — S-^ 
and a body of Thraciati foot, with between three l i.e. 3. 
and four hundred horse, (for he had property in ** 
the Chersonese, and great personal interest among 
both Greeks and Thracians there) he made faim-^ 
self master of Selymbria^ on the northern coast of 
the Propontis, and was taking measures to form 
the siege of Byzantium. Phamabazus, informed 
of his approach, sent to require his ratification of 
the agreement concerning Chalcedon« That agree* 
ment , seems to have corresponded with the views 
of Alcibiades ; but he nevertheless refused to con- 
firm it by his oath, unless the satrap would enter 
into reciprocal obligation with the same ceremony ; 
meaning, apparently, to assert, his claim to equal 
rank. Phamabazus however consenting, he crossed 
to Chrysopolis ; where two Persians^ Metrobates , 
and^AmapeSy attended to receive the oath from 
him, while Euryptolemus and Diotimus waited 
- upon the satrap for the same purpose in Chal- 
cedon. This public ceremony being concluded, 
private compliments and m]itual.assurances passed, 
that mi^t form the foundation of an intercourse 
of friendship. 

The next business to be arranged was that of §,9. 
the embassy to the Persian court. Euiyptolemus 
and four other Athenians were appointed, together 
with two ArgianSr Intelligence of this being com- 
municated to the Lacedaemonian generals at the 
Helles^nt, excited considerable jealousy there« 
An embassy from Sparta was already at Susa ; but 
application was nevertheless made to Pharpabazus, 

VOL. IV. X that 
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^m^* lliat otiher ministers might go at the same time 
'^— N — ' with the Athenian and Argian, which he readQy 
granted. Of no great aUUties, but of an open 
generons disposition, averse to wily policy, the 
satrap sems to have meant equal fiieadship to 
both parties, and to have proposed no advantage 
to faimsdf but what m^bt arise (torn general 
esteem. Pasij^das, the commander-m-chief, 
put hhnseK* at the head of th<s Lacedssmoniaa 
embassy; Hermocrates, the Syracusan, and his 
brotiher, Proxenus, still exfles from llieir country, 
accompanied him. CyzicHs was ike appdnled 
piftoe of meeting for aB^ and Phamabazus in per* 
son undertook to be fteir common conductor. 

Matters being (&us setded for the country on 
(iie Asiatic side of Ike Hellespont, so that 1^ 
satrapy was in peace, Phatnuba^us appears net 
to have concerned himself about Byzantium. The 
XeB.HeiL LacedsemonJan, Cleai<chus, cettfiwnded thofu. in 
iki'oriMt. iKddition to the inhabitants, he had some tro^ 
from old Greece, a small body of liacedsmomana 
of those called Ferieecians and Neodanddes, some 
M^arians under Helixiss, a»d some Besotians un* 
der Cyntadas. The A&enians stttempted all Ate 
modes of assault, known in that age, wJ!dK)Ut 
success; biit thi^ eompieted a contravuflaftion^ 
and die place was soon pressed by lamine. 

Urns rsdueed to ^stress, wh3e the Bek>pon^ 
Mfliaii commaindeni, who fiAiouId hanw endeirored 
to rdieve liiem, were passive, Cleardhus fotned 
the bold project of going hhnself to infuse v%er 
intoliifiiir counsds, and coHeot a fleet witfi wUirfi 
to make a diversion, such as mi^ CMspel die 

Athenians 
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Atbei9W9 to mse the siege. He depended tipon 

money from Pha^abazus. There were aomp tzi-' 

remes in fhf Hellespont, which Pasippidas had 

stationed fyr tl^ {protection of the maritime towns ; 

some *ware just completed at Antandru3; ^ege^ 

sippidas comcQ^^^ed a squadron on the ThiapiAa 

coast. All th^Gse he proposed to ^semblei ^od to 

promote the bpilding of more. Bjit CleHrchWy 

tho ap aMe man, wanted the policy of firasid£)fi. 

Tlmeydides inform^ us, that the fame of the con^ 

cili^tiiig and liberal conduct of Brasidas was (sxr 

toEisiyeliy servicoaU^ to th^ Lacedii^onian cai^s^^ 

l^lg a^r ^ ^f^ : 3i^gi49^ waa consid^^cd a3 

all ^xflff^ple of the Lacedemonian chamctei:; 

ffm^ally %o the g^ieyous d^ppointinept qf lhp 

people n^ho ailj^ theims^c^ with^ Laced^emoi^ ; 

for the gQveriiors or i^efU>t^dent$, placed ip 

py^ pity with the modest title of liaBnp^te;;^ 

lUgplator, assuined almost ijuuveiirsalLy a dei^paljbc; 

authority. Clearchus was^ not less despotic than 

^ res^t. When provpsions hegan to fail in Uy^!^9Xtr 

^xtv^, his soldier &om old C^ri^eee w^a stlfl 

/^^[iptied ; the Eyzaatine peopjb were disregfurdl^* 

Grencia} discontent insu«d; an Alfaeniim party xed-Hci. 

had always existed ip the oitff; it i^w gj^oed ^^-^^ 

^^^fth, an4 the ^frsepce of Clearchus f dded * 

iffCOfffB^agf^e^t While &mw gcew qtu^ wd 

nwe pr^^^fig, ccimmnnication wa^ pfiamgefdr wi^ 

Alcibiades ; a g^ wf^^^p(Kie4 for hin^ by night ; 

<])^ Ath^ffisp ^Qops €sM^rf4; ?pd ilelixus and 

€yffatad^^, tf> wibopn ^e con^pa^ bad b<^ ^ofa- 

^Hted jby Clea^c^us, b&^ ipope i^tanoe/ were 

€pi9i^§llQd to sm^rendfiir th/^setycK^ pwpnoKfk 
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«H^AP. Tlie services which, by the reduction of Byzait- 
tioin, Alcibiades had completed for his country, 
less brilliant than some, were yet perhaps, in 
importance, - equal, and, by the union of ability 
and vigor displayed in an extensive and compli- 
cated command, even superior to what any Athe- 
nian or any Greek had ever before performed. 
When the forces first placed him at their head, 
Athens scarcely commanded more territory than 
its walls inclosed; revenue was gone, and the 
commonwealth depended for existence upon its 
fleet, which was at the same time dispirited and 
mutinous. Her had restored loyalty to the fleet ; 
he had restored dominion to tiie commonwealth ; 
he had destroyed the enemy's fleet; and, under 
•his conduct, the navy of Athens again commanded 
the seas: and, what was not least among the 
services, his successes and his reputation, without 
solicitation or intrigue, had conciliated the adverse 
satrap Phamabacus, and opened probable means 
for cheeking those sources of supply to the enemy, 
the fidlure of which' would restore to Athens cier- 
Xea. Hd. tain superiority in the war. In this state of things 
he thought he otiight with advantage revisit his 
country, whence he had been absent six years ; 
and he proposed at the same time, as winter was 
approaching, to gratify th^ greater part of his 
forces with means of seeing their friends, and 
attending to their domestic concerns. 

These being his purposes, after he had settied 
the afiairs of Byzantium, and the other depen- 
dencies of the c(»nm6nwea)th on the Propontis 
and the Hdlespont, he -led the ajrmament to 

Samos. 
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Samos. -Thence he sent Thrasybuhis with thirty sect. 
ships to the Thracian coast; and, the restored s--JJl—. 
reputation of the Athenian arms seconding the 
measures of that active and able officer and states- 
man, all the cities which had lately revolted were 
quickly recovered, Alcibiades went himself with 
twenty ships to the Carian coast; and, in tribute 
or contribution, collected a hundred talents, about 
twenty thousand pounds, for the public treasury* 
On his return to Samos, reserving twenty ships> Xcn. HeL 
he sent the rest, under the conduct of ThrasyEus^ 8.5/'^ 
to Attica. There was yet a strong party in Athens 
so inveterately inimical to him, tho since the last 
revolution it had less <iared to show itself, that he 
would not venture thither till the temper of the 
people should be more completely manifested, in ' 
the reception of the returning fleet. Meanwhile he 
went with his squadron to the. coast of Laconia, 
under pretence of gaining intelligence of the 
enemy's designs, and of observing what was going 
forward in the port of Gythium. 

Information from his confidential friends reach- a. 4. 
ed him at sea, that he had been elected gener^ of 
the commonwealth, and that Thrasybutus, who 
was also absent, and Conon adone of officers pre- 
sent, were appointed bis cdlegues. Upon this he 
made immediately for Attica. It happened that s. 5. 
he entered the harbor of Peiraeus.on the day of 35 Sept. 
the Plynteria, a kind of moiuming religious cere^ 
mony, when the statue of Minerva was veiled; 
and, |ho to any other Greek, such was Grecian 
superstition, not esteemed unlucky, on that day no 
Athenian dared transact any important business. 
Many people, as the cotempoKiry historian tells 
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CHAP. us, considfercd tWs as an iB omefaj both to Alcir 

■ ^' ^ biades and to the commonwealth. 

Xen-Hei Neveithdiess, the approach of Alcibiades being 

J;/^*'^ announced, a vast crowd attracted by curiosity, 
both from Peiraus and from the city, assembled 
about the port. The general language was, ' that 
' Alcibiades was the most meritorious of citizens : 

* that his condemnation had been the wicked 

* measure of a conspiracy of men, who scrupled 
. ' nothing to promote their own interest : that his 

^ abilities were transcendent; his liberality un- 

* bounded : his opposition to his country had 
^ been forced; his eagerness to return to its 

* service proved his patriotic inclination. As for 
' danger to the democracy, men like him had no 
^ temptatidh to innovate ; the favor of the people 
' gave him all the power and preeminence he 

* could wish for. Accordingly he had never 

* oppressed any : whereas his opponents had d^- 
^ stroyed by assassination the most deserving 

* citizen^ ; and, if ever they appeared to possess 
^ any popular confidence, it was only when the 

* death or exile of €dl better men left them with- 

* out competitors for die leading situations in. the 
^ cibmtoonwealth**.' While these were the setrti- 
m^nts sounded by the general voice, a few were 
heard to say less kmdiy, * that AMbfedes had 
' al6ne been the cause of all riie past misfOr- 
' tunes, Qhd it was to be kbted he would s^iH 
' be the promoter ^ toeisuires dtogefious to th6 

^ c6mtti6nwealth. 

pres^iop o£ Xeaophon strongly, marks the distinctiQn of rank*, 
yet 'exisUrig in public oj^hiori, among the Athenian people, 
ivben legal distinction was ii[>sit exploded. 
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^ commonwealth.! He was not yet so assured of s xcv. 
the prevttlenoe of sentiments m his ^iror^ but that ^.^ — ^ 
lie approached the shore wilh a;pprehenskm. He 
even hesitated to quit his gaUey, till fttwi the 
deck he saw his cousin-german Euryptolemus son 
of PeisianaK^ with others of his relatiws and con- 
fideatial friends. Nor did even they trust intirdy 
in the protection which the established govem- 
ment^ hurdly indeed yet established^ could or 
would afford. They came prepared to resist any 
attempt that might be made against his pers<Hi^ 
and, surrounded by ihem, he proceeded to the 
dty. 

fib first business, in regular course, was to Xen.Htfi 
attend the council of fivehnndred; his next to i'/s.^"^* 
address the general assembly. Beidre both, he 
took occasion to assert his innocence of the 
sacrile^us profttnations, of whidi be had been 
accused, to apologize for his conduct daring his 
banishment, and to criminate his {xrosecutors. 
Many after liim spoke stron^y to the same pur* 
poses ; and the current of popular faror became 
ao evident, that not a word was heard in oppo- 
sition to him; for the people, says Xenofdioii, 
wcndd not have borne it He was chosen, with a 
tide appaiently new, govimior-general, or OMn- 
mander^^in-chaef mlQaL supreme antiiority^, as the 

only 

^ ^Awirem iyiiif mpTtufU'M^. Tht tide of ^ goierals 
of the Athenian ordinary establishment was not 'Hyip^F, but 
Xzf€i^n^i. Auroxp^rtf^ was the term hy which, the Greeks 
a&rward rendered the Roman title Dictator. What was the 
kind and degree of power committed to Akihiades, with the 
titib of *H>iiy*^ ovrptpftir^, does not dearly .^^ppc^ ; but, ^ 
the ^rpmamykt *be ciuef of the board of gener^ officers, had, 
through hia privilege of summoning at pleasure the generti 

X4 asjembly. 
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CHAP, only person capable oif restoring the former power 
% ,v ' » and splendor of the commonwealth. So nearly 
allied wie commonly find democracy with absolute 
monarchy ; and not in effect only, hut often in 
form also. 
Xeii.HcL Soon after he was vested with this high dignity , 
•.V.*'^ opportunity occurred for Alcibiades to gratify the 
people who conferred it, and to acquire at the 
same time, at an easy rate, no small addition to 
his renown through Greece. Since Decdeia had 
been occupied by a Lacedasmonian garrison, the 
Athenians had never dared to make the myste- 
rious procession of Ceres to Eleusis, according to 
the customary forms, along that called the Sacred 
Way : they had always passed by sea, and many 
of. the prescribed ceremonies were necessarily 
omitted, or imperfectly executed. Alcibiades, 
with the forces from Asia, added to the former 
strength of the city, undertook to conduct the 
procession by land, and protect it iji the fullest 
performance of every accustomed rite. He was 
completely successful : the train went and re- 
turned, escorted by the army, without an attempt 
from the enemy to give any disturbance. 
«. 9* With the new glory and new fevor, acquired in 

this mixture of military and religious pageantry, 
Alcibiades proceeded to direct die inrolment of 
the forces and the equipment of th<e fleet, with 
which he proposed again to cross the iEgean. 

' fts^embly, and of acting as representative of the common- 
wealth in communication with forein states, large civil 
authority in addition ' to his military command, the *Hytf€^9 
iw«ftir» avroip^rv^ would of Course have all those powers, 
and some besides which the rwaTur^f did not possess. 
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CHAPTER XX, 

Affairs of Greece, from the Return of Alci- 
BiADES to Athens, till the Conclusion of the 
Peloponnesian War. 



SECTION I. 



JSiate of the Persian Empire : Cyrus, younger Son of Darius 11. 
appointed Viceroy of the Provinces west of the River Halys» 
Lysander commander-in-chief of the Peloponnesian Fleet: 
Seqfight ofNotium ; and its Consequences, 
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H I L £ prosperity was restored to the Athe- sect. 
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nian arms, under the conduct of Thrasy- 
tbulus and Alcibiades, the Lacedaemonians had 
;Succeeded in negotiation, which might overbalance 
many victories. We have little authentic infor- 
mation of the detail of transactions in the interior 
of the Persian empire : but we learn that troubles, 
frequently recurring, principally caused that weak- 
ness of the government, and failure of the exten- 
sion of its energy to the distant provinces, whence, 
among other inconveniencies, the satraps of Asia 
Minor were reduced to the necessity of courting 
the Greeks, that, by assistance from one party 
among them, they might be enabled to withstand 
oppression from another. The rich kingdom of Xcn. Hei. 
Media, we find, had revolted; but in the, year J;®' ^' '^^ 
;pr^e4ing the return of Alcibiades, through the 

exertioBS 
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CHAP, exertions of Darius in person, it had been reduced 
to submission. Apparently, in the idea that his 
empire was too extensive and unwieldy td be 
duly and securdy administered under a single 
government, Darius seems then to have had.iQ 
view to divide it.' Petaching a portion, as an 
apanage for Cyrus, his younger son, which, under 
able conduct, might form a very powerful king- 
dom, he could still leave, for his eldest son, 
Artaxerxes, an empire scarcely less powerful, in- 
asmuch as it wouid be more compact and manage- 
able, than what himself commanded. After the 
recovery of Media, the provinces bordering on 
the Grecian seas principally demanded his atten- 
tion. But, growing infirm as he advanced in years, 
he found repugnance to undertake the troublesome 
task of regulating matters duly in re^d to that 
nation of Uttle military republics, by which, for 
near a century, himself and his predecessors had 
been constantly trouUed, and sometimes materially 
injuied. He therefore resolved to commit the 
business to Cjrrus; a youth of ffeot hopes; wlto 
seems to have wanted only a better education to 
have made him a great prince; but whose active 
and ambitious temper, never duly either restrained 
or directed, gave disturbance and excited jealousy 
in the seat of government. 

Such nearly was the state of things in ifee 

f. i.c.2. Persian court, when a Lacedaemonian «nbassy 
arrived there; having made the journey appa- 
rently through the assistance of Tissapheroefe. 
The political circumstances of the empire had 
prepared a good reception for them. Being Aen 

uncontradicted 
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uncontradicted probably in their asserttcHis, as 
without competition in their solicitation, and pay* 
ing their court ably and successfully to the young 
prince who was going to assume the command of 
the western provinces, they obtained the declared 
favor of the monarch to their confederacy ; and par- 
ticularly to Lacedsemon, in opposition to Athens* 
This important point being gained, they set out 
on their return to the coast of Lesser Asia. 
. Meanwhile Pharnabazus, with those ambassa- B.C. 408. 
dors, Athenian and Peloponnesian, whom he had ^* ^' *^ 
undertaken to conduct to Susa, had proceeded in 
jautumn as far as Gordium in Fhiygla, where he 
passed the winter. In spring he was proposing b. C.497. 
to prosecute the journey, when the other ambas- ^* ^' *^' 
sadors arrived on their return, accompanied by 
Persian officers commissioned to announce the 
approach of Cyrus, to take the command of the 
western provinces. This stopped Pharnabazus. 
Cyrus arriving soon after, the Adienian ministers 
applied themselves to win the favor of that prince, 
and ingage him to thdr country's cause; but 
finding him immoveably attadied to the Pelopon- 
nesians, they desired to prosecute thein journey 
to the Persian court. Pharnabazus woidd stiH 
have assisted them, but Cyrus interfered; refusiAg 
them permission either to proceed oa their em- 
bassy, or to return home, he required that they 
should be delivered to him. The upright satrap 
considering himsdf as their sworn protector, would 
not give tibem up; but it was long before he coidd 
d^fion leave to send them home*. 

It 

* 'Our c«^to of XemphMk nacjr ihcm ymirs ; but «rchbifthop 
Usher, has supposed years to have been put for months by i;he 
cardessness of transcribers. 
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It was a rule, jealously observed by the Lace- 
daemonian government (perhaps the treason of 
hT'^^ Pausanias might have givwi occasion for it) that 
••5- none should hold the command-in-chief of the 

fleet beyond a year; and perhaps it was from a 
congenial principle, that the command of the fleet 
was not committed to the kings. After a long 
dearth of eminent men in Lacedaemon, some were 
* now coming forward, likely to give new vigor to 

her councils, and new energy to her arms. Lysan- 
der, who succeeded Cratesippidas in the important 
command of the Asiatic station, was little of the 
antient Spartan; but he was formed to advance 
himself and his country in a polished and corrupt 
age, when the simplicity of antient manners had 
no longer its former esteem, and the simplicity of 
p'£'^^^* antient policy no longer its former efficacy. Re- 
Xen. Hei. ceiviug his appointment early in winter, he passed 
1. 1'. ' i to Rhodes ; and, taking the command of a squadron 
which lay there, he proceeded to Cos and Miletus, 
and thence to Ephesus; where, with the ships he 
had collected by the way, he found himself at the 
head of a fleet of seventy triremes. 
B.C.407. As soon as he heard that Cyrus was arrived at 
p. w.as. Sardis, he hastened, in company with the am- 
bassadors newly returned from Susa, to pay his 
court there; and he found a most favorable re- 
Xen. Hei. ception. The prince told him, ^ that it was equally 
his father's command and his own inclination, 
to join the Lacedaemonians in zealous prose- 
cution of £he war against Athens; that he had 
brought with him five hundred talents, about a 
hundred and twenty-five thousand pounds ster- 
ling, for the particular purpose; and he would 

^ not 
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' not spare tus own revenue in the same cause;' 
adding, in the wannth of youthful zeal, and in the 
hyperbolical manner of the east, that he would 
' cut up the throne on which he sat/ (which was. 
of solid silver and gold,) ^ rather than means far 

* prosecuting the war should fidl' In the treaty Xen. Hei. 
concluded with, the Persian court, it was stipulated, •'. 3 & 4^ 
that the king should aHew-^diirty Attic mines for 

* the monthly pay of every trireme; which made 
three oboli, not quite fourpence sterling, for each 
man daily*. Incouraged by the prince's free 
promise, and not yet accustomed to the extrava- 
gance of oriental diction, Lysander proposed, that 
an Attic drachma, which was eight oboli, nearly 
tenpence sterling, should be allowed.for daily pay 
to every seaman. * The increase of expence,' he 
said, ' tho it might on a hasty view appear pro- 
' fuse, would in the end be found economical; 
^ inasmuch as the desertion that would insue 
^ among the enemy's seamen would, beyond all 
' things, accelerate a happy conclusion of the war.' 
Cyrus, who had not expected that such advantage 
would be taken of his warmth of, expression, 
answered nevertheless, with much politeness, ^ that 
' he doubted not the proposal was founded on a 

* just view of things, but he could not exceed the 

* king's command.' Lysander, with the com- 
placency of a courtier already formed, implicitly 
assented; and the prince, satisfied altogether with 

his behavior, invited him to supper. Wine usually Xcn. Anab 

circulated 

'This, if all were paid alike, would give two hundred and 
sixty-six men to every trireme. Commonly we find, in the 
Greci^ service, the pay of inferior officers and privates the 
same, and that of Superior officers only double. 
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CHAP, cifctdated hedy at a Paisiaji entertakwawt and 

XX 

"^ — v-^^ Cyras did not almiys stint faimeelf to modeiatioii. 
Ly Sander's manner and conversation were insinu- 

utmu^ ating; the prince's spirits were elevated ^ and, 
drinking to Lysander after tiie Persian manner, 
he asked ^ what he cookl do for him that would 
^ give him most satisfacticm?' Lysander answerod, 
' that nothing would gratify him equally with the 
' addition of a sin^e obolus to the seamen's daily 
^ wages.' Pleased wijih the appareiil: disinterested- 
ness and generosity of the Spartan ^loensly 1h^ 
prince consented, and the pay was augmwted 
accordingly. Hie annamcnt was of course h^bdy 
gratified ; and, whether his influence with the 
prinee was considered, or his genendus pr^ferwce 
of the common wdiam to his private emohiment, 
for wl^di such an cppofftunily seemad of&i^, 
vary great credit accrued to Lysand^. 

XoL Hd. The people of Athens were not apprised of the 

i. 9* acquisition of the alliance of Persia by the Pe^o- 
ponnesian con£sderaey, when Aldbiades, in the 
diird month afier hi^ return, sailed again from 
Feinetts. His armaoient consisted of fifiteen hun- 
dred bea^-armad foot, a hundired and fifty heme, 
and a faundDed trir^aes. Aristociates and Adei- 
aaanlats wsere appoioted'gBneraJs of the laindforces 
luder Mm. He directed his coiurse fimt to Andnbs, 
whiek had revolted. I3ie ilanders, assisted by a 

s. 10. «mall body of LacedBBmoaiians, wore lash enOtOgjh 
to meet him in the field. ' Thty w«?e defoated 
waMh fiome loss ; but Alcibiades, finding their walls 
too ataong to be seadily forcedi saitif^ed hiviself 
for the jirj^^ent, with owting a trophy for Ae 

Jlittfe 
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fitde success obtuned, and pvocaeded wkh his ^ect, 
armament to Samos. . ^' ' >^ - ■ 

The mtellig^nce iiiiich greeted hnn on his Xen.fie). 
arrival, of the treaty ccmchided by Lacedtemon 1.5.^'^' 
yriA Persia, the treatment of the Athenian minis'* 
teis, and the fivor of the young prince toward the 
LacedaemcnianSy was hi^ly tmwelcome, and threw 
a damp on the spirits o£ the whole armament. It 
was not the military force, hut the wealth of 
Bevsia, that was dveaded, as it would give efficacy 
to the military force of the Peioponnesian coih 
federacy; anid a greater portbn than befoiie of 
that wealth was now likely to be ready, £ar pnr* 
poses of hostifity to Athens. The adive jxmA of 
Alctbiades was immediately turned to counters- 
work the eSect of the Laoedsemonian negotiatioD^ 
and circmnstuices afibrding hc^ occurred. Ac* 
ooiidiBg to the antient pdicy of the Persian empivsy 
the satraps, within the extensive country whieh 
was put under the command of the prince, re- 
takied still a share of independent authority in 
their respective sotmpies. Nevertheless Tissa-r 
^emes, in a manner edipsed by the priiwe's 
siqierior sank and power, and the greateriqslendQr 
df ids court, fell oomparaliveiy into neglect and 
contampt, particularly wstih the Laoedssmonians* 
Hence, notwithstanding his lateinjucknis toeatmfiit 
ef Alcitnades, it was ihou^ interest mig^ now 
possibly reiinite him with the Athenians, and 
thpoT^gjh him mefuos might be obtained for nego- 
tiation, from which some advantage might be 
di!swn« TSssaphemes was actually gained; but 

he was in no fttvor with Cyrus, and all his endevnis 

to 
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CH AP« to procure a reception for Athenian ministers were 
' — v-^ ineffectual. 

This turn of things greatly injured Alcibiades 
both with the armament at Samos and with the 
people at home; His promises of Persian assist- 
ance, which he, and he only, could procure, had 
first and principally led to his restoration. That 
^assistance alone, he had said, and his confidential 
friends had always maintained, could save the 
commonwealth. Not only these promises had 
totally failed, but that important assistance had 
accrued to the enemy; and in a greater degree 
than he could ever promise it to Athens. He felt 
these circumstances, and was hurt by the temper 
of the armament which followed. His naval force 
was yet superior to that of the enemy ; but quick 
decision alone probably could either secure his 
own situation in command, or avert impending 
ruin from the commonwealth. He led his fleet 
XeikHei. therefore to Notium, on the Asiatic shore, within 
•••l?.^ view of Ephesus, where Lysander lay. Informa- 
tion came to him that Thrasybulus, who had 
wintered widi his squadron in the Hellespont, was 
employed in fortifying Phoceea on the iEolian coast 
Possibly Alcibiades thought it might be advan- 
tageous to withdraw himself, till the moment 
offered for important action. He left his fleet, 
however, to go and concert measures with Thra- 
sybulus, intrusting the command to Antiochus, 
but with strict orders to avoid a general ingage* 
ment. 

During his absence, Antiochus, whether ac- 
tuated by honest but injudicious zeal, or coveting 

a glory 
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a g^ory to which he could not honestly aspire, 
went with a few triremes to the harbor of 
Ephesus, as if to explore; but passed by the 
very prows of some of the enemy's fleet, as if to 
provoke pursuit. Lysander, who had now ninety 
triremes, was yet employed in improving the 
strength and condition of his fleet, without meaning 
to seek an action, Tlie conduct of Andochus in- 
duced him to order a few gallies to be hastily 
launched and manned, c^nd to pursue. Notium 
was so near that this movement could be seen 
there, and a superior force presently advanced to 
relieve Antiochus. Lysander being prepared, led 
out his whole fleet. The Athenians, not equally 
prepared, hastily, and as they could, in the exi- 
gency of the moment, put all their ships in motion. 
Lysander began the action with his fleet regularly 
formed. The Athenians, one after another en- 
devoxing to get into the line, maintained the fight 
for some time, in a confused and-scattered manner, 
but at length fled for Samos. Fifteen of their 
ships were taken, but most of the men escaped : 
a few were made prisoners ; Antiochus was among 
the killed. Lysander erected his trophy upon the 
headland of Notium, and carried his prizes to 
Ephesus* 

This was a most mortifying event for Alcibiades. Xen. Hd. 
He hastened back to his fleet, and, highly anxious ,*, 9. ^' ^ 
to repair its disgrace, he went to the mouth of the 
harbor of Ephesus, and oflfered battle. Lysander 
however, being considerably inferior in force, 
would not move, and Alcibiades returned to 
SamoSk 

VOL. IV. Y The 
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CHAP, The policy of the Lacedsemonian government 
' — ^-^ seems to have met the vanity of Lysander, in 
AicibJ* ' the endevor to give more than its due splendor 
Pauuiu to the victory of Notium. Nine statues were 
»! 18. ** ^' dedicated at Delphi on the occasion^ the effigies 
of Lysander himself, of Hermon the master of his 
ship, and of Abas his soothsayer, with those of 
Castor, Pollux, Juno, Apollo, Diana, and Nep- 
tune. That victory, littl^ in itself, became impor- 
tant, as Plutarch justly observes, by its political 
consequences. The credit of Alcibiades had already 
received injury among the ill-judging multitude of 
Athens. They held that he ought not to have 
left the revolted iland of Andros unsubdued ; yet 
there can be no doubt but he would have been 
inexcusable in wasting the time of his powerful 
armament upon that little object, when concerns 
of importance so beyond comparison greater to 
the commonwealth, called him to the Asiatic 
coast His commission excused him from that 
constant communication with the people, usually 
required of Athenian generals : but it inight never- 
theless be not difficult to persuade the people, that 
the neglect of such communication was disrepect- 
ful, and marked an unbecoming arrogance: nor 
is it indeed improbable that Alcibiades may some- 
times have used the ample powers committed to 
him, in a more lordly style than prudence would 
justify. But as Plutarch continues to observe, 
his very glory injured him : the people expected 
&at nothing should resist the man to whom^ 
whether serving or opposing his country, all had 
seemed hitherto to yield. Wljea information 

came 
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came that he had quitted Andros without subduing sect. 
it, they bore the immediate disappointment ; but *— J_. 
it was with the daily expectation of intelligence j^J";^^* 
that CWos and all Ionia were conquered. When •• *®- 
therefore the news arrived that the fleet had fted 
before an inferior force, with the loss of fifteen 
:ships, Athens was in uproar. . Intelligence of a 
much more threatening misfortune, the alliance of 
Persia with Lacedsemon, communicated at the 
imme time, made no comparable impression. The 
enemies of Alcibiades took immediate advantage 
of the popular temper ; and those in the city were 
assisted by some who came from the fleet for the 
purpose. Of these Thrasybulus son of Thrason, Pi«t. Yit. 
mentioned on tins occasion only iif history, prin- 
cipally distinguished himself. An assembly of the 
people being convened, and curiosity eagar fot 
the detail of an unexpected and alarming event, 
Thrasybulus mounted the bema, and exclaimed 
vehemently against the commander-in-chief: * His 

* pride,* he said, * was intolerabley and his negH- 

* gence of the public service- shameful. His 
' abilities indeed were great, but he was continue 
' ally quitting the fleet : and while he pretended 

* to be employed in raising contributions for 
^ pubKe service, his time was spent among Ionian 
' courtezans, in the indulgence of the most ex- 
^ trdvagant luxury. In a station in view of the 
^ enemy's fleet, he had intrusted a command, in«- 
^ volving the being of the coBamonwealth, to* men 
^ who had' no merit, but that of fiiattering hfe 

* pride and ministering to his desires. The late 
^ ignominious disaster had had no other source. 

* Y 2 * As 
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C HA p, ' As for any regard for Athens or the Athenkii. 
'* people, it was evident he had none; and if, in 

* consequence of a better knowlege of him, their 
' partiality toward him should cease, he was pre- 

* pared to do without them. While vested with 
' so great a command, his attention had been 
' more given to his estate in the Thracian Cher- 
^ sonese than to their service. A castle, which he 
' had built there, was already prepared to receive 
' him, in that second banishment which he so well 

* deserved, and which he evidently expected.' 
Some mixture of known truths, with the false- 
hood and malignity of this accusation, probably 
assisted to give it efficacy. There seems to have 
been no ground for the imputation of negligence. 
Indeed some of those points, in the character of 
Alcibiades, which were most exceptionable in his 
youth, appear to have been improved with in- 
.creasing years and increasing experience; and, as 
passion cooled, and reason strengthened, and 
adversity instructed, the lessons of Socrates were 
remembered and had their effect. In his conduct 
since his restoration, whether in military or poli- 
tical business, neither rashness shows itself, nor 
dishonesty. On the contrary, all his projects 
appear to have been formed with singular pru- 
dence, as they were executed with singular vigor. 
However he may have failed in regard to the 
person to whom he intrusted the command of the 
fleet, during that short absence which'proved ^o 
unfortunate, in every other instance his choice of 
assistants and deputies in command was judicious, 
liberal, and happy. The confidence which he 

continued 
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continued always to give to ' Thrasybulus son of sect. 
Lycus, and to Thrasyllus, at the same time con- '^ 
ferred and reflected honor. But these considera- 
tions escaped the Athenian people ; called upon, 
in a moment of indignation and anxiety, to decide 
upon a matter of the utmost consequence, and 
plied by the eloquence of interested men, while 
the information necessary for due discussion of the 
question was not before them. Without waiting 
to know how their general might apologize for his 
conduct, or what necessity, or what view of public 
service might have directed it, the multitude, 
whose momentary will decided, without control, 
the most important measures of executive govern- 
ment, passed the fatal decree. TTarasybuljis was 
involved with Alcibiades ; and thus the two men 
who were by experience, added to singular gifts 
of nature, beyond all others perhaps then in the 
world, qualified to relieve the commonwealth, in 
its almost desperate circumstances, were dismissed 
from their employments. Ten generals were ap- 
pointed in their room, and the long list requires 
notice : they were Conon, Diomedon, Leon, 
Pericles, Erasinides, Aristocrates, Archestratus, 
Protbmachus, Thrasyllus, Aristogenes. * 

How that balance in the powers of government 
at. Athens, which Thucydides mentions to have 
beep so judiciously established, when the council 
of Fourhundred was abolished, had already been 
completely deranged, Xenophon gives no direct 
information ; 'but, in the circumstances related by 
both writers, it remains suggested. Aleihiades, 
disappointed in his first great pditical purpose, of 

y 3 leading 
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CHAP, leading the aristocratical interest in Athens, and, 
/ through his antient family connection with Lace* 
daemon, extending his influente over Greece, 
threw himself at once on the daoaocratical interest; 
with the extraordinary success, followed by the 
rapid reverse, which we have seen. When his 
country, through the evils which he jn^incipally 
brought on it, was prepared to make terms with 
him, he preferred an aristocratical or oligarchal 
party for his future support. But, finding himsdf 
preseptly deceived by the persons actually leading 
those interests in Athens, so that democracy was 
his only resource, it was an unbalanced democracy 
only that could answer his purpose ; because an 
unbalanced democrady only would give him that 
plenitude of authority, which could inable him to 
overbear the aristocratical and oligarchal parties, 
so warmly disposed to oppose him. Having re- 
established himself then on the ground of the 
democratical interest, yet, in the necessity of ab- 
senting himself on command abroad, his power 
failed for controlling the movements of faction . at 
home. How parties there were at the time di- 
vided, and how little, notwithstanding the rash 
vote for the deposition of Alcibiades and Thrasy- 
bulus, any held a clear superiority, is indicnted in 
the composition of the new board of generals. 
Pericles was a near kinsman of Alcibiades ; Aris- 
tocrates had heen his general of infantry in his 
laat command ; Thrasyllus, one of his most active 
partizans, and among those whom, as an officer, 
he had most favored and trusted. But Conon, the 

r 

first of the ten, a man of sai>erior qualifications,. 

•* appears 
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appears to have been not his friend. Mean-while sec 
Epigenes, Diophanes and Cleisthenes, men of ^ — ^ 
high birth, but in no office, led the mob, and led ^^ari^ST 
it to the most despotic measures : on the vague ^"^^^"i, 
accusation of being unfriendly to the multitude', vcIvtS. 
some, who had taken part with the Fourhundred, 
were condemned without trial, by a single vote of 
the general assembly, and executed ; many suffered 
confiscation of their property, some werq banished, 
some incapacitated for honors and public employ- 
ments; some were compelled to purchase their 
safety. I^ this state of things, Alcibiades, not Xen. Hei. 
indeed being actually summoned, but of course to i/" *^* ^' 
give an account of his conduct, if he appeared, 
and probably to defend himself against impeach- 
ment, not unreasonably avoided to trust his fate 
to such a judicature as the assembled Athenian 
people. Thrasybulus, less obnoxious to the jea- 
lousy of party, seems to have remained with the 
fleet, retaining the command of his trireme. Al- 
cibiades. retired to his estate in the Thracian 
Chersonese. ' 



10. 



SECTION II. 

Canon Commander Anrohief of the Athenian fleet i CaUicratidds 
of the Peloponnesian, Mitylene besieged by CaUicratidas, 
Seqfight of Arginustt. 

CoNON, at the tiiiie of his appointment to be one sect. 
of the new generals-in-chief, was absent, being ^ — ., — # 
employed in the siege of Andros, where he com- p v; J^J' 

manded. .^f**- ^*^ 

1. 1. c. 5* 
Y4 
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CHAP, manded. A decree of the people directed him ft> 
*-v-^ go immediately^ with the squadron of twenty ships^ 
under his orders, and take the command of the 
fleet at Samos. It was already late in the year, 
and on his arrival at Samos, he found a dejection 
in the armament not inviting to great undertak- 
ings. Fortunately the enemy's fleet was not yet 
so strong as to ^ncourage them to enterprize. His 
first measure ' then, and apparently a measure 
of absolute necessity, was precisely that which had 
been so objected to Alcibiades, as to be made a 
ground of his impeachment. Selecting seventy 
triremes, and strengthening the crews by drafts 
from above thirty more, Conon divided ihtvfi into 
squadrons, which were sent various ways ; and 
they were successful in executing his orders to 
collect contributions and plunder, in several parts 
of the coast of Asia and the neighboring ilands, 
which acknowleged the dominion of. Persia or the 
alliance of Lacedsemon. 
Xen.HeL In the insuincr winter, Callicratidas was sent 
1. 1\ 1, 3,* from Sparta, to take the command-in-chief of the 
Peloponnesian fleet. Callicratidas, widely different 
from Lysander, was one of the purest models of 
the old Spartan character ; a zealous and sincere 
disciple of the school of Lycurgus*. On his 

arrival 

^ Barthelemi has not scrupled (c. 42. p. 103, val. 4. ed. 
8vo.) on the authority of s6 late a writer as iElian, given also 
in not the clearest t^lms, to affirm that Callicratidas, Lysan- 
der, and Gylippus, were all born in that class of freemen of 
Lacedaemon, which was of acknowleged servile origin ; aad he 
adds, ' that they obtained the full rights of citizens only as 
* the reward of signal exploits/ for which he seems ta have 
had no warrant whatever. He appears to have forgotten that 
Gyhppus was son of Cleandridas, who held the high station 

of 
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arrival at Ephesus, Lysander told him, that he- sect. 
resigned to him a victorious fleet which com- 
manded the seas. Callicratidas replied, ^ Pass 
* then with your fleet to the westward of Samos, 
^ and deliver up the command to me in the 
' harbor of Miletus.' The Athenian fleet lay at 
Samos, and passing to the westward of that iland 
would put a general action in the choice of the 
Athenian admiral. Lysander excused himself by 
alleging, that in so doing he should go beyond 
his duty, since the officer appointed to supersede 
him was arrived. Callicratidas, gratified with the 
implied acknowlegement that the fleet was not 
strong enough to meet the enemy, made it his 
first business to increase its force. He sent to 
Chios, Rhodes, and other states of the confede- 
racy; and, having thus collected fifty triremes, 
which made his number all , together a hundred 
and forty, he then proposed without delay to seek 
a battle. 

The condescending politeness of Lysander, so 
different from what was usually experienced in 
Spartan commanders, his apparent disinterested- 
ness, and his attention to the welfare of those 

under 

of regent during the minority of Pleistoanax son of Pausa- 
nias, and that it was the clear dignity of a Spartan^ which, 
according to Thucydides, made him a fit person for the Sici- 
lian command. If we may trust Plutarch, whose authority is 
at least as good as ^Elian's, and whose assertion incomparably 
more probable, Lysander was of the Heracleid family, esteemed 
the first in Greece. But H^odotus,. Thucydides, and Xeno- 
phon, all make it sufficiently evident that, in their time, no 
men of servile, or any other neodamode families, as they were 
called, could reach those high situations, under the Spartan 
government, which Gylippus, Lysander, and Callicratidas 
held. 
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under him, together with the ability he had shown 
in every kind of business, had rendered him highly 
acceptable to the armament and to the allied 
cities. Callicratidas had not been long in his 
command, before he discovered that some of the 
principal officers, devoted to his predecessor, were 
forming a party against him. They not only 
obeyed negligently and reluctantly,, but endevored 
to excite discontent in the armament and among 
the allies. * The Lacedeemonian system,' they 
said, ^ was most impolitic. Such continual change 
of the person at the head of things must produce 
immoderate inconvenience. A most important 
naval command thus fell into the hands of men 
unversed in naval affairs; and those, who, had 
had no communication among the allies, were 
to preside over the interests of the allies. The 
consequences would be ruinous, both to the 
allies and to the fleet.' 
The measure taken by Callicratidas to obviate 
this dangerous cabal, as it stands reported by the 
cotemporary historian, strongly marks his cha* 
racter. Calling together the Lacedaemonians of 
the armament, he spoke to them in the following 
style of Laconic eloquence: * I could be very 
^ well contented to stay at home; and if either 

* Lysander, or any other, pretends to more skill 
^ in naval command, I shall not gainsay it. Beii^ 

* however, by the appointment of the Lacedae- 
^ monian government, admiral of the fleet, it is 

* my business to act in that situation to the best 

* of my ability. I therefore now require your 

* advice. You know, as well as I, what the 

' purpose 
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' putpose of the government is, which I am anxious 

* to have duly perfonned. Will it then be better 

* for me to remain here ; in which case you will 
^ give me your zealous cooperation; or shall I 
' go home and relate the state of things ? ' This 
speech had in a great degree the desired effect. 

All were anxious to obviate accusation at Sparta ; xen. Hei. 
and all were in consequence forward to demon- ,. ^; ** 
strate, both by word and deed, that they meant 
no resistance to the legal commands of the Lace- 
dsemonian admiral, aiid no backwardness in the 
service of the confederacy. 

The difficulties of Callicratidas, however, did 
not end here. His rough manners, ill accommo- 
dated to relieve, on the contrary irritated the 
regret of his predecessor in resigning a very high 
situation ; and his simple and unsuspicious honesty 
did not conceive any political necessity for con- 
descending communication with the man whom 
he came to supersede, not for* any pleasure of his 
own, but for the service of his country. Lysander 
had a large sum of money remaining, of what had 
been committed to him by Cyrus for the pay of 
the fleet. Noway desirous of gratifying Callicra- 
tidas, he would not make it over to him, biit, to 
earn credit with the prince by a display of his 
economy, returned the whole into the Persiati 
treasury. Callicratidas immediately found himself 
in want. He made, however, no difficulty of 
going to the court of Sardis, to ask for a supply, 
which he supposed was to be issued of course : 
but to provide for a favorable reception by any 
previous intrigue or any ceremonious compUmml^ 
* or 
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c^^P- or to obviate any ill impression tbat Lysander or 
the friends of Lysander mi^t have made^ did not 
come within his imagination. On arriving at 
Sardis, he applied for an audience. He was an- 
swered, that he must wait two days. Patience 
was a Spartan virtue, and he did not immediately 
feel the affront. But, on going according to the 
appointment, he met still with procrastination; 
and as he repeated his fruitless attendance in the 
antichambers, everything he saw, the pomp, the 
insolence, the servility, which struck his first 
notice, and the faithlessness and venality, which 
soon became evident, all excited his indignation. 
At length, in complete disgust, he departed with- 
out having seen the prince, and with his business 
in no part done; exclaiming ^ that the Greeks 
were indeed wretched who would so truckle to 
barbarians for money ! He saw,' he said, ^ what 
would be the consequence of their quarrels 
among oneanother ; and, if he lived to return 
home, he would do his utmost to reconcile 
Lacedaemon with Athens.' 
On arriving at Ephesus, his first care was to 
move his fleet from a place so near Sardis, and so 
immediately under the control of Persia. He 
conducted it to Miletus, whose people preserved 
more independency. Thence he sent a small 
squadron home for a supply of money. For in- 
termediate need he obtained a loan from, the 
Milesians and Chians, and he then proceeded to 
employ the force he had collected, his fleet con- 
sisting of a hundred and seventy triremes. Me- 
thymne in Lesbos was his first object, and he 

took 
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took that city by assault. All the effects were sect. 
given up for plunder, and the slaves were collected * — .^ — 
in the market-place, to be sold for the benefit of i. i.C 6. 
the armament. TTae allies proposed the sale of *' ^' 
the Methymnaean citizens; but Callicratidasy with 
a spirit of liberal patriotism, of which instances 
are rare in Grecian history, declared that, ^ where 
^ he commanded, no 4jrreek should be made a 

* slave.' 

While Callicratidas had been so increasing his 
fleet, Conon adhered to the different system- which, 
on .first taking the command, he had adopted, 
reducing the number of his triremes, to have more 
select crews. If we may guess at the purpose, of 
which we are not positively informed, he was 
urged by the same deficiency of supplies, from 
home, which had not a little interrupted the 
operations even of Alcibiades, and, beside a strict 
parsimony, made every attention to the collection 
of contributions necessary. With select ships, and 
-select crews, he could be quicker in his motions, 
make sudden attacks upon defenceless places, 
pursue merchant-ships or small squadrons, and 
avoi4 an enemy too strong to be opposed : and 
hence apparently the expression which Xenophon s. lo. 
reports of Callicratidas, * that he would stop 

* Conon's adultery with the sea^ ; implying, that 
it was not by a fair superiority, but through a 
furtive kind of success, that Conon had appeared 
in some degree to command that element. 

The Peloponnesian fleet was lying a,t Me- 
thymne, when Conon was seen passing with 

seventy 
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CHAP, seventy triremes. Callicratidas pursuing, endevored 

• — . — f to intercept the retreat of the Athenians to Samos. 

I. I.e. 6. Conon fled for Mitylene; but the Peloponnesian 
rowers exerted themselves with such vigor, that 
Callicratidas entered the harbor with him. Com- 
pelled thus to fight against numbers so superior, 
die Athenians lost thirty triremes, the men how- 
ever escaping. The other forty triremes they 
secured by hauling them under the town-wall, so 
as to be protected from the battlements. Calli- 
cratidas, stationing bis fleet in the harbor, and 
sending for infantry from Methymne and Chios, 
formed the siege of Mitylene by sea and knd. 
After these successes, unasked supplies came to 
him from Cyrus. 

1. 1|. The situation of Conon meanwhile was higUy 

distressing. The city was populous and unpro- 
vided; and not only he was without means to 
procure supplies, but he was at a loss for means 
even to send information of his distress. To at- 
tempt this however was necessary. For die 
defence of his triremes, lying on the beach, a 
guard from his landforces was placed in each. 
From two of them of known swiftness, he moved 
the soldiers^ before day, and put, ih their stead, 
crews of his best rowers, who gave place again to 
the soldiers after dark. This was repeated four 

n)id. days. On the fifth, at noon, the apparent in- 
attention of the enemy, while their crews were 
ashore at their dinner, seemed to afford the 
wished-for opportunity : the two triremes pushed 
out of the port; and, according to orders, one 

directed 

• T»»c hnCinif. Xcn, IW, 1. i. c. 6. «. 14. 
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di^rected its course westward, immediately for sect. 
Athens, the other northward toward the Helle-*^ — -/— ^ 
ispont. This however could not be done unseen 
by the enemy. In some confusion, cutting the Xen. Hd. 
cables 7 of some of their ships, they were quickly ..V^^** ' 
in pursuit ; and one of the Athenian triremea s. 16. 
was taken about sunset the same day : the other 
reached Athensw 

The exertion which the Athenian common^ 
wealth was still able to make, after all its losses 
and all its internal troubles, shows extraordinary 
vigor in the system, which owed its origin to the 
daring genius of Themistocles, and its improve^ 
ment and permanence to the wisdom of Pericles ; 
yet which perhaps could never have existed, or 
could not have lasted, but for the well-constructed 
foundation, which the wisdom of Sdon had pre- 
pared. The circumstances required every effort. 
A hundred and ten triremes were equipped and s. 17. 
manned : but, for this, not only every Athenian 
citizen, within age for foT&a service, of the two 
lower orders, but many of the order of knights, 
who on all common occasions were exempt from 
naval service, embarked; and, all being insuffi-* 
cient, numerous slaves were added, to complete 
the crews. The whole number wanted would not 
be so few as twenty thoui^d. In thirty days^ 
however, this numerous fleet was ready for sea : 
the generals, before appointed, were directed, as 
admirals, to take the command (for, in speaking 
of the Greek naval service, we have continual 
difficulty 'to chuse between these titles)^ and 

under 
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CBAP. under the orders of those who were at the time in 
Adiens, it proceeded to Samos. Ten Samian tri* 




remes reinforced it there; and, requisition being 
sent to the other allied and subject states, for the 
utmost navaF force that they could furnish, allow- 
ing no ablebodied citizens to avoid the service*, 
an addition was thus collected which made the 
whole upward of a hundred and fifty : its course 
was then directed toward Lesbos. 

••X6. At the time of Conon's defeat, Diomedon, 

another of the ten generals, was cruizing with a 
separate squadron of twelve ships. Receiving 
information of his coUegue's distress, he made* an 
effort, apparently with more zeal than judgement, 
to relieve it. Callicratidas took ten of his ships : 
Diomedon himself escaped with the other two. 

s. 19. The Spartan admiral was yet with his whole 

force at Mitylene, when intelligence reached him, 
that a powerful fleet from Attica was arrived 
at Samos. Leaving then fifty triremes,' under 
Eteonicus, to continue the blockade, he went 
with, a hundred and twenty to meet the enemy. 
The same evening putting his people ashore, 
according to the usual practice, upon the head- 

1.S0. land of Malea in Lesbos, for their supper, as 
night came on he discovered the fires of a ,naval 
camp on the little ilands of Arginusae, between 
Lesbos and the main ; and, soon after, informa- 
tion was brought him that the Athenian fleet was 
there. About midnight he weighed, proposing a 
surprize ; but, a thunder-storm coming on,, com- 
pelled him to wait for day^ 

Earljr 
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Eariy in the morning the approach of the enemy s ec t. 
became known to the Athenian commanders, who ^ — v — 
immediately imbarked their crews, steered south- iW g, * 
ward for the open sea, and formed their order of ***^* 
battle. Eight of the ten generals of the common- 
wealth were aboard the fleet. Xenophon informs >. aa. 
us, but without accounting for it, that the Pelo- 
ponnesian ships were at this time generally swifter 
than the Athenian ; so that, since the first years 
of the war, the circumstances of naval action 
were inverted, the Lacedaemonians proposing to 
profit from rapid evolution, while the Athenians 
directed their principal care to guard against it. 
The Lacedaemonian fleet therefore was formed in 
a single line. The Athenian order of battle wa& 
remarkable: each of the eight generals com- 
manded a squadron of fifteen ships ; and, the eight 
squadrons, in two lines, formed the wings of the 
fleet. The allies held the center, in a single line ;- 
and with them were posted thirteen Athenian ,. 25. 
captains ; Thrasybulus, Theramenes, and another, 
not named, who had all formerly commanded as 
admirals, and ten who held the rank of taxiarc 
in the land service^ which seems to have been 
superior to that of trierarc in the navy. The 
attention to rank, here marked by Xenophon, 
deserves notice, as it was less to be expected in a 
democracy, and as it accounts for the regularity 
with which the Athenian military service was 
conducted, while, in some of the Grecian demo- 
cracies, subordination was very defective. 

Xenophon seems to have thought the dispo- »-23« 
eition of the Athenian fleet judicious, and the 
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3)1 niBjQ^r 01 QUK^cz. 

CH4» ^w»ter •! the SpiirttB ^.dmin^'A ^ip, Hermm. a 
M^gMWa npimr^Qtly ww tb»t it was, Mqfq 
Oj^rifUCtd, probaUy, in n^val flffw^ tbw bi» 
QiUMMi^deri h» «ugi)rad ill of tbo approachiog 
h«tt)fii MhI fu)iw^ retread fiom s^peiior niupbers. 
Ql}lK^^<)(Kk answered, with iS^q 9p^rit of a discipto 
of ]^5cwyu9, but iK>t witjht tjia judgwoQ^t whiqh 

tbi 0^^ ^mmand mtrufited tp him required, 
' tluit hifi death w^d be a am^U Jo^a to $parta» 
' W^ fli^t wo«id ba dii^giFai^^ful.' 
xem. Hd. Tbq fla^tft i9^ti m4 Uie action waa long ^^ 
pnted w Un*. Varipua exertiona then broke tbe 
TPfgoH^nts of orfier^ and still the fight waa main- 
tw^ed for apvie tima with much equality. At 
length Ca}lici|atida&j wba commanded in tfaMS ri|^t 
wing of bis fleet, in the »hock of his galley sbriking 
iB enen^y with the beak, fell overboard ai^ 
|N9|isbed. About the same tim» the Atbi^nian 
vigbt; <XM»manded by Protpmachus, made an un- 
pi:«»^oa upon the Peloponnesian left : cwhs^ook 
s]^ed tP the rigM> na longer directed by the 
Pfdeis, or animated by the exertipiv of the ecmr 
iMpder-iQrchw^; and shortly tbe whole %dL 
Above seTei^ ti^iremea unere eil^ desit¥0yed or 
tak^ : . of the Lacedaempaic^ squadiVPni^ c(H>Sisting 
of ten. pnP^r one escaped- Twenty-five' Atbf^niwi 
$hw^ ^^^^^ WP>k oir ctisebled. 

When 

^ In: Xenapko9^« aasount of tfaa battle twemtyrdyt ia lAw 
number of 8hip$ meQtkmod v lost, togethv wi^ th^ir oreKs, 
In a foHowing passage (c. 7* &• 10.) twelve only are stated to 
have been lay:; ndL the eonttxt pf oives that iit Hn^ latter 
paasaae thei« has beea no error iatrany.riptiao«> VtvaU^iaore 
satisfactorily to reconcile the contradiction, I hgive stated'the 
tmnt^^fi^ ^ Mob er aUdbUd 
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When pufsuit fended, the Athenian admii^d 
held a cofuncil of ^ar, to cohsidet of measutes 
next to be tak6n. To collect the wreck and th^ i. Tc e/ 
dead, but more especially to relieve the living, Jlgfifio?' 
who might be floating on the ruins of galHes, ot 
endevoring to save thetasfeives by swimming, waS 
commonly an important business after naVdl 
Miction. Diomedott proposed that this should hi 
the first concern of the whole fle^t. EttLSinides, 
on the contrary. Was foi* pro6^dhig immediately 
with the whole fleet to the relief of Conon, the 
primary object of their instructions. The enemy's 
fleet under Eteonicns, he said, wer6 due diligeinctt 
used, might be taken intire ; the destruction of 
their navy wotdd thus be nearly complete ; and 
the exigencies of the cmhmdnweftlth required that 
such an opportunity should ntit be h^t, itt the 
endevdr to save the wrecked, which the gtbwhig 
. roughness of the weather would render tttterfy 
unavailing. ThraAyHus differed frdttt both : h6 
insisted that, a» the fteet was ecjtfal to both set- 
vices, neither the reUef df the wrecked shdtild be 
neglected, nor assistance fb Cdnon dekyed. His 
opinion prevailed; and it was resolved thdt forfy- 
six ships should reihaiii to coHect the wreek, while 
the rest of tbfe fleet proceeded to Mitylene. 

There is m this affdr, which had httpdrtant 
tdnsetjpienccs, some mystery, of ^hich, whethe* 
psttty-spirit df private^ frietefship, or whatever may 
have eaused the reserve, it may be suspected that 
Xen^i^phott knew more than he had ehd^en td 
mifold. None of the generals, tdoi the edmmand 1. 1. c e. 
ol tiie large squadron appointed t6 the relief of ** ^*' 

i 2 the 
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CHAP, the wrecked: it was committed to Thenunenes 
- ^f ' ' and Thrasybulus, who both had held high naval 
commands, but were then only in the situation of 
captains of triremes. To make the appointment 
jnore respectable, some of the taxiarcs were or- 
dered upon the duty with them. All the generals 
were in the meantime to go, with the main body 
of the fleets to Mitylene. Neither measure how- 
ever could be executed. The increasing violence 
of the storm compelled all to seek the shelter 
Xea. Hd. which the Arginusan ilands afforded ; and the 
t.M,95.'ae. unfortunate crews of twelve ships, wrecked in the 
battle, were thus left to perish. 

In the night, nevertheless, one of those small 
Ught vessels called keletes, which had attended 
the Peloponnesian fleet for the purpose of carry* 
ing intelligence or orders, reached Mitylene with 
news of its disaster. Eteonicus, who commanded 
the blockade, ordered the captain to go imme- 
diately to sea again, observing the most careful 
secrecy, and to return into the harbor by broad 
daylight, with his crew wearing chaplets, as was 
usual for the messengers of victory, and proclaim- 
ing that Callicratidas had destroyed the Athenian 
fleet This was punctually executed. Eteonicus 
s- 7- then, assembling his troops in sight of the Mityle- 

lisean ramparts, performed the evangelian sacrifice, 
the theuiksoffering for good news, and, at die con- 
clusion of the ceremony, ordered that all should 
immediately take their supper. Meantime he 
caused his principal stores to be imbarked in the 
vessels of burden attending his fleet: the crews of 
the triremes were then hastened aboard : andj; the * 

•^ . wind 
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wind being favorable, aQ sailed for Chios, white, sect. 
after setting fire- to his camp, he led the infantry y.^ — 
to Methymne. 

These unexpected motions of the besieging Xen. HcI. 
armament, which were so ably conducted as to i. ak 
give no opportunity for advantage against it, first 
intimated to Conon the defeat of Callicriatidas, 
HasteninGp to launch his triremes, he met the 
victorious fleet already approaching from Argi- 
nussB, and himself communicated the information 
that his deliverance was already complete. The 
fleet then went to Chios ; but, no opportunity ' 
offering for any blow against the enemy, it pro- • 
ceeded to Samos, thetisual station. 



SECTION III. 

Impeachment of the Generals who commanded at the 

Battle of Arginusm*. 

The victory of Arginusae, the greatest obtaine'd sect. 
by the Athenians during the war, in which, with s ^\ 
above seventy ships, more than ten thousand men 
must have been lost by the enemy,, might have 
gone far to procure final success to Athens, had 
Athens had a government capable of any steddi- /- 
ness, or even secure against acts of madness. 
Fruitful of superior men, she never had more 
citizens equal to the conduct of the greatest 
affairs than at this time. At least three, Alci- 
biades, Thrasybulus, and Conon, already of large 
experience in great commands, and yet in the 
prime of life, were scarcely inferior to any known 

z 3 in 
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c i( AP, in h^r annaJfl, But, sinc^ the restoratioD of demo^ 
cracy, the people, frantic with the wild joy of 
recovered power, and not less mad with jealousy 
of superior man, were more than ever dupes to 
the arts of designipg orators : and, like a weak 
aiid fickle tyrants whose passion is his only law, 
tho no single t3rnint can really be so lawless, were 
led as the flattery, or the stimulation, most in 
consonance with ' the passion of the moment, 
pointed the way. 

Hence followed one of the i^ost e^itraordinaiy, 
most disgraceful, and most hXal strokes of factk)a 
recorded in history. Of the ei^t gwerals who , 

[.1. c. 7. commanded at the. battle of Arginusa^^ Protoma- 
chus and Aristogenes only remained with Conon 
at Samos : Diomedon, Pericles, Lysias, Aristo- 
crates, £rasinides, and Thrasyllus, went home; 
little, expecting what was to meet them there. 
Matters had been prepared by intrigues^ 'which 
are known to us only by their effects. A decree 
of the people had deprived all the generals of 
their command, Conon only excepted, to whom 
Adeimantus and Philocles were given for new 
coUegues. As soon as the six arrived, Erasinides 
was arrested. Archedemus, then the popular 
orator, and considered as head of the democra* 
deal interest, had pref(^rred an accusation against 
him, for imbeziiing public effects out of ships in 
their passage from the Hellespont, and for other 
misconduct in his command; and the courts 
before which the charge was exhibited, ordered 
the victorious general to prison^ It remained tbea 

for 



Mcodnt of trtti^ssit^oM ttndei* thenr 6r6^. At fli6 cJ^^ 
coMlttsicm it Wfts m6yeA by H^td^Mfiid, 1^1 kll 
dhottld be put in safe eitttddy, to ktiim^ h^^ 
the p6opk< f!t]t thdr Coildu€t. Th6 cOUhifil fi@e6fd- 
ifkgly ordered all th^ five hilo iibiidn^iMiit 

When the assembly df the p^le ttH*, Tlicw 
ratfieiies caihe forward ds Qui ptincipetl atfcti^; 
Hieramened, to irhcttn, M^ith Thtasybukks, wkea 
ih the sitttatioh of ^iitipte trierared, ^ dcCMed 
genetald had hitnisted the comfnaiid of a fte6( of 
forty-six triretnes^ with the charge Of iftyi<<g IflOse 
wrecked in the battle of Argitraiitt ; yet flie cHfaie 
now alleged agaitist the g^nemls Was th^f neglect 
Of that very dttty. XehdphOtt has hot alieMiNiiMed 
for thfe appareftt coiitradSctioft**. The fcOundl, 
howe»^w, If as «^idenlly guflty Of !h« groAstest tod 
ttjfO&t tyrantridal opiA'esiskM. ttie aceui^ Were xen, hcl 
Btot fttfowed fo cotidtict their deface hi the t'^''*^* 
mMi fortft : advahtagei!^ i^lAdi the IkW p6ifi6¥ely 
prescribed were denied thefH: anfd ^^t<^ Was 

{^(mnitted Only f6 itiakfi a short ipetdt td the 
Jutople. 

Thtls restr}6t0dy ail made tmxlf A^ il^ritte 
aq^ology. * After k most glortot^ iftetory/ flWy 

said, ' tltc^ httdf taken ^p6t 4iefil!tii\ve^ A ve|^ 

^ aaporfane ittid firgehC dMy, tihef pttrstift of the 

eiieiny^ 

*^ Thft accouilt of DiddonA^ <tifiepiag ih somt w^olM w- 
cumstances from ^^enophon's, agrees in the result. It assifts 
iadtf^ liOKfid t0 exfiitantf ; t^iit^Mktb ^Kablisb' l3M fidiniess 
<tf XeneyhoBy ;wha, as a> cotoolpoitary, ac^iMAai«4 Witfcr soiiie 
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enemy, and the relief of the besieged armaments 
In the meantime the care of the wrecked, as 
far as depended on them, had not been omitted 
•or slighted: it had been intrusted to officers 
whom none would deny to be competent for 
such a duty, to officers who had distinguished 
Aemselves in great commands and arduous 
enterprises. If then there had been a failure, 
those alone were fairly accountable, to whom 
the execution had been committed. It was, 
however, not their purpose to accuse : injurious 
treatment should not provoke them to be un- 
just : they imputed to none any failure in duty; 
well knowing that the violence of ^.the super- 
vening storm rendered the saving of the wrecked 
impossible. For this there was no want oi re- 
spectable witnesses : every master of the fleet 
would bear testimony to it : and many persons 
actually saved from the wrecked ships knew it ; 
among whom was one of the generals, included 
in the present accusation. ' 
A short speech to this purpose having been 
made severally by each of the generals, the 
question was put. It was evident that the ma- 
jority of the assembly was for the acquittal of the 
accused. But the party, which had resolved on 
their destruction, had on their side the presidents 
and a majority of the council. Hieir resource 
therefore was to procure a declaration from the 
presidents, ^ That in . the dusk of evening, then 
' advanced, the number of hands could not be 

* distinguished, and that the decision must be 

* referred to the next assembly;' Acquiescence 

^ ^^ under 
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under this determination seems to have incouraged sect, 

III. 
them to push their point, and they proceeded to * — ,^1— ^ 

move, * That, in the interval, the council should 
' consider and determine, in what manner, in the 
' next assembly, the trial should be conducted.' 
To move any question, when it had been already . 
decided that the assembly could not proceed to a 
division, seen^s a strange incongruity; but the 
motion made shows that they depended upon the 
passions, and not upon the reason of the peojJie. 
It was no less than a proposal for authorizing the 
council to dispense with the forms, established by 
the constitution, for the security of the subject 
in cases of criminal accusation. But the party 
was strong, and the body of the people thought- 
less and impatient: the friends of the accused 
were apparently surprized, and perhaps fearful of 
irritating the hasty and unwary: the question was 
carried without a division, and the assembly was 
dismissed.^ 

Having thus obviated the acquittal of the un- 
fortunate generals, which, according to Xenophon, 
a majority of the assembly had actually pro- 
nounced, and which wanted only the declaration 
of the presidents to give it effect; having procured 
authority for the council to substitute, at their 
pleasure, any mode of trial instead , of that pre- 
scribed by law, the party were still apprehensive 
that they might fail of their purpose; and the 
consequence of failure, in so violent an effort of 
faction, would probably be ruin to themselves. . 
Recourse was therefore had to a kind of^oratory, Xcn. Hei. 
suited to excite that popular passion which wofuld t.5*^^* 

favoir 
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CHAF. &Tor tfadr views. It was the season of the 
^^' Apaturiai a festival derived from patriarchal 
times, in which famflies assembled, and the chief 
of each received a kind of homage from its mem- 
bers. A number of persons, clothed in black, and 
with their heads and beards close shaven, as was 
costomary in moomiiDg, were procured to show 
themselves about the dty, as relations of those 
lost in the storm, after the battle of Argioiisss. 
This artifice was npt without effect among th^ 
lower people. Meanwhile, in the coundt, the 
business was managed by Calliximus, who wa^ a 
member, and who succeeded to the utmost wish 

of his party. 

When the assembly was held, to decide the 
fate of the generals, Callixenus came forward to 
report the resolution of the council, which wtts 
to guide the proceedingii. The resolution, as it 
stands reported by Xenophon, ran thus : ^ The 

* accusation of the generals having been beard in 

* the assembly, together with their defence^' the 
' council hath decreed, " That the people Shall 
'' proceed immediately to ballot by wards: that 
'' there shall be for each ward two* vasei^: that 

proclamation shaQ be made by the hecaUf^ in- 
forming the people, That whoever deems tbe 
genorals criminal, m ne^tecting to ssve ft^fti 
'^ the waves those who were Conquerors in the 
<^ battle, must put his die into iSm fast ^tM\ 
** whoever de»is them innocent, into the. second: 
^' tkat the punishment, in ceae of coDde nn a atkBft , 
'' shall be death, to be infficted b^ tba EI^M" 
(ma^stiates whose oAc# ban smuf aoabgy to 

that 
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that of our sheriff) ^^ with confidcatioB of all pro* 
'^ perty, a tenth to the goddess, the rest to the 
'^ commonwealth." ' 

In the whole of these proceedings the oppres- 
sion of the individuals accused was so flagrant, and 
the violation of the ccmstitution of so dangerous 
a kindy that the party thought something might 
be still wanting, to inflame passion sufficiently 
among the people, and stifle just consideration. 
Their resources however seem to have been, 
according to the account of Xenophon, such that Xen. Hoi. 

1 1 1 . A J. I.e. 7» 

we cannot but wonder at their success. A man s. 7. 
was produced, who declared before the assembly, 
' that, having been in one of the wrecked ships, 
^ he had saved himself on a flour-barrel; and 
^ that his drowning comrades had conjured him,. 
^ if he should escape that fate which for them 
^ was inevitable, not to let it pass unknown to 
^ the Athenian people, how the generals had 
^ a:l)andoned those who had deserved so well of 
* their country.' 

Athens was not yet wittu)ut a constitution, and 
laws, as well for the security of the constitutiai 
itself, as for the assurance of justice to individualfti 
tho faction, supported by a majority in the assem- 
bly; might sometimes violate both. The friends s.s.- 
of the generals therefore did not yet ghre up tlwir 
defence, in which Euryptolemus son of Peisianax 
took the leading part. Nor was there wanting a 
considerable body among the peqile disposed ta 
support him, when he remonstrated agednst the 
violg^on of the constitution, attempted by tlie 
decf e? of the council, and declared that lie would 

cite 
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CHAP, cite Calfixenus to answer, according to law, as 

^ ^ ' » the proposer. The resource of the opposite party 

was still in popular passion. They directed their 

rhetoric to the jealous temper of democracy : * It 

^ was intolerable/ they said, ^ for an individual 

* to presume to set limits to the authority of the 
^ people;' and immediately an angry multitude 
vociferated, ^ that it was intolerable for an in- 

* dividual to prescribe bounds to the will of the 
/ ^ people.' Thus incouraged, Lyciscus, one of 

the leading men, declared, ^ that whoever should 

* presume to check the authority of the assembly, 

* he would move that his fate should be decided 

* by the same ballot with that of the generals.' 
X The assembly upon this was again in uproar. 

Euryptolemus feared, by irritating the multitude, 
to injure the cause he meant to defend, and, 
retracting his proposed citation of Callixenus, de- 
clared his submission to the will of the people. 
Xen-HeL Tlus legal impediment being thus violently 
f>9.*^^* overborne, still opposition occurred to the pur- 
pose of the prosecutors. The prytanes had . the 
virtue to declare, that they would not put the 
question for a decree subversive of the consti- 
tution, and which the law forbad. Callixenus, 
imboldened by the support he had already found, 
and dreading the consequences of defeat in his 
measure, again mounted the bema, and, address- 
ing the people, accused the prytanes of refusing 
their duty. The multitude, with renewed jealousy 
of their ill-conceived and undefined rights, indig- 
nandy called for those ■ to appear, who resisted 
the orders of the. people. The virtue which had 

incited 
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incited to oppose a measure so destructive of the seot, 
constitution, and so iniquitous toward individuals, \ — yw 
then yielded to fear; and the prytanes, with 
only one very remarkable exception, obeyed the 
tyrannical command. The son of Sophronsscus, f^^- ^^^' 
Socrates, who was of their number, persisted in » 9- & 
declaring, that nothing should move him to act 1. 1. c. i. ' 
otherwise than according to law. But his col- piat/apoi. 
legues consenting to propose the question, the ^**"'P-3*- 
ballot was taken according to the resolution of 
the council. 

This point being thus decided, Euryptolemus Xcn. Hei. 
ventured again to ascend the bema; no longer to s.io.' 
oppose the 'resolution of the council, but to sp^k 
in favor of the a,ccused, as the . law authorized, 
what the people might yet l?ear to hear: Fear- 
ful^ however, of exciting outcry^ he began with 
cautiously declaring, * That his intention was 
partly to accuse, as well as partly to defend, 
Pericles his near relation, and Diomedoni his 
intimate fiiend; and at the same time to advise 
the assembly what, in his opinion, the public 
good required.' Observing then no disinclina- 
tion to hear him, he proceeded: * J. accuse them 
of a misdemeanor in their command, inasmuch 
as they dissuaded what ought to hjEive been done, 
and what their coUegues otherwise would have 
done, sending information in their dispatches to 
the council and to you, that the duty of relieving 
the wrecked had been committed to Theramenes 
and Thrasybulus, and had not been performed. ' 
This was their crime only, yet their collegues 
are involved in the accusation : a crime against 

* the 
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CHAf. ^ the public it must be confessed, tho not of a 

* very hainous nature; it wad an act of benevo- 
^ lence toward those very officers, Vtrho ^re now 

* requiting the charity by a capital prosecution^ 
' conducted in a new and unheard-of Imn of 
^ severity, agednst their beneiactors/ 

Having stated his accusation and his defence, 
he proceeded to his advice, which marks strongly 
the state of the Athenian government at the time. 
Frequent experience of bring misled by designing 
men, into measures which they found occasion 
wt9ere\y to repent, made the antient democracies 
generally jealous of advice given by th eir orators 
unless it flattered some passion, which in the 
moment swayed the popular mind. ^ In what I 
' have to recommend,* said therefore Euryptole- 
mus, ^ neither I nor any man can lead you mto 

* any dangeifous error. For it must always be in 
^ your power to inforce against offenders, equally 

* whether many be involfed in one common 

* judgement, or each be allowed a separate trial, 
^ any puniidimeRt at your pleasure. I therefore 
' most earnestly wish and recommend, that you 
' would allow each of the accused generals at 
' least one day for his sepaiate defence : and 1 
' most anxiously deprecate your giving confidence 

* ft> those who would persuade you, that it can be 

* dsngerous to take time, for i^uch deSberation as 

* may produce a reasonable conviction in your 

* own ininds, and ^t it i& safer to trust o&ers 
^ ^an yours^v^s. 

* The daoree of Gianonusr, that powaftl sane- 
"^ Sim ctf tile denvoeiatical authority, isf well known 

' to 
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* to you aU". It declares, " Thut if any shall »WT. 
^^ injure the Athenian people, he shall answer ^■■■'■^ ■■ 
^^ before the people in bonds : if he is found 

<^ guilty, he shall be punished with death; his 
^^ body shall be thrown into the Barathrum ; and 
*' all his property shall be forfdted; a tenth to 
^^ the goddess, the rest to the commonweaHfa." 
^ I desire no other, Athenians, than that Ae 
^ generals be tried according to the provisions of 
^ ihat severe law ; and, if you think proper, let 
' Pericles, my near kinsman, be the first to abide 

* your sentence. 

^ Ihe crimes held most atrocious among men, 
^ are sacrilege, and high-treason. The generals 
^ before yau are accused of none such. Biit if 
^ the decree of Canonus is, in your opinion;^ top 
^ mild for them, let the law against sacrilege and 
< treaaooL be your guida Even $o, each will have 
^ his s^»rate trial; a day for each will be divided 
^ iato three parts : in the first you will inquire and 

* determine whether there is cause for putting the 

* wxmed upon trial ; the aecond wiQ be allotted 
^ to the accusatkm; the third to the defence. 
' Let it be recollected how lajtely Aristarcbus, the 
^ most obnoxious of those who overthrew the 
^ demoevacy, and, wha afterward^ in his flight ftom 
^ Athens, performed the signajt treachery of b^- 
^ tifayir^ GEnoe to the Tfaebans, even Aristardnis 
^ was allowed his day, and even to chase his day, 
^ for his defence. Will you then, Athenians, wfao 

wwe 

'^ Ti KmtAnv ^^fKTfjM. If there is anywhere any fiirther 
account of this remarkable law, j^an what we have here. 
botf^ Xenopboiu H haaeocaped me. I tbink it U aat aotifted 
by dther Petit or Potter. 
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were so scrupulously just to one whose treason 
was so notorious^ and whose conduct so grossly 
injurious, wiU you deny the common benefit of 
the laws to Ihose who have so signally served 
their country? Will you break down the barriers 
of that constitution by which, hitherto, indivi- 
duals have been safe, and by which the com* 
moQwealtfa has become great, to deliver to the 
executioner your meritorious generals, covered 
with the recent glory of the most important 
victory that has been gained in a war of twenty- 
six years? If you would consult. the justice, the 
honor, or the safety of the commonwealth, you 
will rather reward them with cro\nis, their due 
as conquerors, than, yielding to the malicious 
arguments of wicked men, condemn them to an 
ignominious death. To what therefore I have 
at present to propose, I trust you cannot but 
assent: it is, " That each of the generals be 
separately tried, according to the provisions of 
the decree of Canoniis." ' 
According to the forms of the Athenian assem- 
bly, the question was at the saine time put upon 
the motion of Euryptolemus and that of Calli- 
xenus. The majority was declared for the motion 
of Euryptolemus ; but, at the requisition of M ene- 
cles, the holding up of hands being repeated", it 
was declared for that of Callixenus. The reso- 
lution of the council being thus confirmed, in 
conformity to that resolution the people pro- 
ceeded to ballot The fatal vase pronounced 

sentence 
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the SIX present were execufed*'. 

Plutarch relates of Alcibiades, that whea, on 
his recall from Sicily, he avoided retonuiig to 
Athens, being ask^, ^ If he could not trust his 
* country?' he replied, ' Yes; for eveiything 
^ dse : but in a trial for life, not my motfier ; lest 
' by mistake she should put a black ball for a 
' white one.' Whatever authority there may have 
been for this anecdote, it contains a very just 
reproof of the Athenian mode of giving judge- 
ment on Ufe and death, by a secret ballot ; which, 
without preventing corruption, admits mistake, 
excludes responsibility, and covers shame. 

But while, under the' security of our own ad- 
mirable constitution, we wonder at the defective' 
polity of a people whom we find so many causes 
to admire, it is not a little advantageous, for the 
writer of Grecian history, that circumstances have 
been occurring, in a nation calling itself the most 
polished of the most' polished age of the world, 
which not only render all the atrocious, and be- 
fore scarcely credible, violences of faction among 
the Greeks, probable, but almost make them 
appear moderate. At the same time it may not 
be digressing improperly to remark, that, as what 
has been passing in France may tend to illustrate 
Grecian history, and to exculpate the Grecian 

character 

>* Lysias mentions this transaction in his oration against 
Eratosthenes^ (p. 133. vel 406.) and his account, as &i as 
it goes, confirms that of Xenophon. 
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character from any innate atrocity, beyond what 
is common among other nations, there occurs 
also, in Grecian history, what may inable to form 
a juster estimate of the French charact^, than a 
view of the late enormities, compared only with 
what has at any time passed in our own country, 
might lead us to conceive : and, if the inability of 
wise and worthy tnen, such as undoubtedly must 
have existed in France, to hold their just influence 
among the people, and prevent those disgraceful 
proceedings, appears itself a disgrace both to 
themselves and to the nation, Grecian history, 
and die extant writings of the ablest Grecian 
p(^ticians, will perhaps furnish their fairest: 
apology. 

For, so many men of the brightest talents and 
highest acquirements, as in Greece turned their 
thoughts, with the closest attention, to a subject 
so universally and deeply interesting, not one 
seems to have been able even to imagine a form 
of government which might, in a great naticm^ 
reconcile the jarring pretensions arising from that 
variety of rank among men, without which even 
small societies cannot subsist Our own writers, 
tlttough meer familiarity with the object, a& 
foreiners from unacquaintance with it, have very 
mucii overlooked what, in importance, is perhaps 
ndC infericM* to any one circumstance in ^e 
singular constitution of our government. It was 
not till after the troubles in France began, that a 
refugee, who had been in situations inabling him 
to see and compelling him to observe, discoVeited, 
what, but for those troubles, would perhaps never 

* have 
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hive occarred to his notice; that * nowhere else/ sxcti 
* in the world, such harmony subsists, between « — . — * 
' the several ranks of citizens, as in En^and.' Roiparii 
' This harmony is indeed the foundation, the ^•^^""•' 
firm foundation, on whieh the proud siiperstruc* 
ture of the British constitution rests. Ranks vary,' 
as much^ or perhaps more than elsewhere. But 
no one mnk has that gigantic preeminence, which 
can inable it to trample upon its next inferior. 
In the sc£^Ie of subordination, the distance from 
top to bottom is great; but the gradation is 
scarcely perceptible, and the connection intimate* 
Each rank, moreover, is mterested in the support 
of its next superior: none are excluded firom the 
hope of rising ; and, of all the various ranks, th6 
highest is most interested in the support of all. 
We cannot consider without wonder, that aif 
order of things, apparently the most natural, as 
>wett as the most beneficial, never subsisted in any 
coantiy but our own. 

It has not always perhaps been duly recollected, 
by speculative politicians, that, among the antient 
republics, no such order of citizens existed as that 
which, in Paris^ after the first revolution, assumed^ 
oty for nefarious purposes, was complimented with, 
despotic power ; and, while the representatives of 
the nation were deliberating on the rights of man, 
tran^pled und^r foot all rights. The functions of 
^at order of citizens were, in Athens, performed 
by slaves ; and, without keeping this circumstance 
constantly in mind. We cannot but be liable to the 
grossest error, in applying the rules of antient 
pdticy to modem times. Those writem^ M'ho 

AA2 would 
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CHAR would infer that fonnerly the lower people iii 
> J' / Ellwand were not free, because the lowest rank 
were actually slaves, attempt a fallacy upon their 
readers. In treating of Athens, Lacedssmon, or 
Rome, they would have distinguished, as they 
ought, slaves from citizens. It is unquestionable 
that, from the Aoglosaxon conquest downward, 
die constitution of this country has been always 
free ; and tho, in unsettled times, and especially 
under the first Norman kings, law might be over- 
borne by the violence of accidental power, yet 
both the law, and the established mode of admi- 
nistering the law, never were otherwise than highly, 
and even singularly, frivorable to the freedom and 
property of even the lowest citizens '^ 

Montesquieu has undertaken to foretel the frdi 
of the £nglish Constitution ; and a credit has been 
given him, proportioned rather to the merit of 
the prophet than of the prophecy. Montesquieu, 

evidently, 

'^. It aeems to deaervje more notice, than I think it has yet 
met with, that the monarchs to whom our constitution is 
most indebted, Alfred, Henry II. and Edward I. were con* 
querors. It is certainly a most unworthy slander upon those 
uncommon great men, as well as upon the parliaments, froni 
Edward the first, till the time when Fortescue wrote under 
Henry the sixth, • to 'assert, as often hfus been done, that 
England had no valuable constitution, and no true freedom, 
till the opposition to the Stuarts, or the expulsion of the 
Stuarts,, procured them. The debates on occasion of the 
Kingfs illness, in 1788, brought forward records of parlia- 
ment, not only proving that the constitution was as well 
understood, in the reigns of Henry the fourth an<i Henry the 
sixth, as at any time since, to this day, but affording pre- 
cedents for most difficult and delicate circumstances, such 
as the wisest, of any age, might rejoice to find established 
by the wisdom of their forefathers. These records, and most 
of the unportant historical matter they relate t&, had escaped 
the notice of all our histories. 
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evidently, had not duly adverted to that peculiar sect. 
amalg^ation of ranks in England, through which "'• 
all coalesce ; or, if it may be so expressed, to 
that concatenation, by which the lowest end of a 
long chain is as firmly connected with the highest, 
as the intermediate links with oneanother. Through 
this advantageous constitution, England has always 
avoided, and it may well be hoped will continue to 
avoid, thaJt violence of internal fermentation, which 
continually disordered, and at length destroyed the 
govemmentsf of Athens and Rome; and hence she 
has been inabled to resist the contagion of French 
politics, so alluring in distant prospect, so hideous 
in near approach, which perhaps no other Euro- 
pean government, whose mildness would allow it 
equal admission, could, without forein assistance, 
have withstood. 

, 'Nor is it, I apprehend, as some political writers 
have asserted, of no importance to trace the free- 
dom of the constitution of this country .beyond 
the civil wax in the reign of Charles the first 
For the purpose indeed of establishing the right 
of the British people to freedom, it is utterly un- 
necessary. But, toward a clear comprehension of 
the constitution itself; toward a certain knowlege 
of the broad and deep foundation on which it 
irests ; toward a ready and just perception, of the 
manner in which it may be affected, through the 
various changes to which all human things are 
liable, and through some which we have already 
seen; extension of dominion, influx of riches, 
mcrease of population, increase of revenue, im- 
moderate debt, and the possible reduction of that 
1 A A 3 debt; 
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CHAP, debt; toward a just judgement how &r any erf* 
these changes are beneficial, and how far inju- 
riouSy and when alteration or remedy may be 
wanting, and what, in any given ckcum^tances, 
will be the probable effect of any alteration or 
remedy proposed; toward all these an acquaint* 
«mce with the history of our constitution, from 
earliest times, is of great importance. 
' If then it is to om^lves important to know the 
history of our constihition from earliest times, it 
will also be not a little important to other nationg, 
if any such there are, who would form a constitu- 
tion on the model of ours, or who would imprw^ 
the constitution they possess, after our. example. 
Nor will it be less important to those who, widir 
out any good foundation to build on, and without 
any valuable experience within their own country, 
would raise, with the airy materials of theory, a 
constitution more perfect than tfie most perfect 
tjiat has yet existed upon '^rth. For w)arft of 
attention to the breadth and' antique firmness of 
the basis oh which our envied and truly enviable 
government rests, the singular manner in which 
^e materials of the superstructure are adapted to 
each other, and how they are held together by 
their natural fitness to coalesce, the complexion 
of Europe seems to threaten many new and 
memorable lessons in politics ; lessons for ev^ 
order that can exist in a state separately, and 
lessons for nations united. Happy then those, 
who, gathering wisdom frcnn the suffariUgs and 
dangers of others, can av<rfd the miseries wilfeb 
many wffl probably feeL 

Such 
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Such were the sentiments occurring on what 
appeared the readiest probable consequences of 
the state of things, in Europe, when this part of 
the History was first offered to the Public. The 
ei^traordinary revolution, which has insued, W9S, 
rather for the wonderful rapidity of its progress^ 
than for its character, then less within reasonable 
expectation. And, in digressing thus far, I trust 
I have not overstepped the limits within which the 
writer of Grecian history may claim, not an ex- 
clusive, but a common right A Grecian history, 
and indeed any history perfectly written (these 
volumes pretend to no such merit) but especially 
a Grecian history perfectly written, should be a 
political institute for all nations*^. 

*' As M. de Calonne's letter, referred to in the text, tho 
printed, was, I believe, never published, it may not be super- 
fluous to give here, in its original language, the passage wh^re 
the observation noticed occurs. 

J'ignorois, lorsque j'ai commence cette lettre, k quel point 
la division ^clatoit d6ja entre la Noblesse et la Tiers Etat, 
dans les difierentes provinces de votre rojaume : depuis que 
je Tai appris, j'en ir^mis. Vu la situation 0^ les choses ont 
itk amenees, il n'y a pas lieu d'esp6rer que la concorde puisse 
ae r^tablir d'elle-m^me, et sans qu'on ait extirp6 les germes 
de dissex^tion qu'on n'a que trop foment^s. 11 faut done y 
pourvoir par quelque moyen nouveau, puissant, et eflicace. 
Celui que je propose est 6prouv6. C'est par lui qu'il existe en 
Angleterre, entre les Grands et le Peuple, plus d'accord qu'il 
n'y en a, je pense, dans aucune autre nation; nulle part 
ameurs T^sprit public n'est auisi marqu^ ; nulle part Tint^ret 
q'a plus d'empire pour r^unir tons les Etats. 

Or il est constant que rien n'y contribue davantage que 
institution d'une Chambre Haute et d'une Chambre Basse 
dans k Parlement ; ainsi que leur composition respective, les 
distinctions qui les s6parent, et les rapports qui les unissent. 
Plus on 6tudie cet ensemble, plus on trouve k Fadmirer : Les 
Lords qui forment la Chambre Haute, et qui tous sont titr^ 
(ce sont 1^ seals qiii le soient en Angleterre) partagent dans 
one m^me association, sans prejudice n^anmoins k leurs 

A A 4 qualifications 
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CtfAP. qualiikatioiis dislittctives, llioniiear de la Paiiie; et c'est, 
XX. ^ Muu contredit, le premier corps de TEtat. Leur prerogative 
' n'eet pamaiB contest^e ni envi^e par lee CoIDn\^ne8, qui ont 
panm leurs Membret les fib, les fr^ret, les parent de cea 
mimes Lords, et des plus grandes maisons du royaume* C'^t 
ce milange, cette transfusion, si je le puis dire, de la plus 
haute Noblesse dans le corps representatif du peupk, qui 
entretient Thannonie entre Tun et Tautre, et'qui resserre le 
noBud de leur union ; c'est ce qui fait que les deux Chambses 
fratemisent sans se confondre, qu'ell^ se contrebalaneent 
sans se rivaliser, que Tune emp^che Tautre d'empieter, et que 
toutes deux concourent ^galement au maintien de la pr^roga- 
tiya royale et ^ la conservation des droits nationaux. Lettre 
addressee au Roi, par M. de Calonne, le 9 Fevrier, 1789^ 
p. 67, 68. 

The very great advantage, to a free constitution, of having 
a heroditajy first magistrate, the depository of the supreme 
executive power, so distinguished by superior rank as to ex- 
clude all idea of competition, has been very well explained 
by De Lolme ; but the benefit of that singular amalgamation 
of various rank among the people, which prevails in England, 
has, I think, nowhere been duly noticed. In no court of 
Europe, I believe, is rank so exactly regulated, among the 
highest orders, as in England ; and yet there is no rank per- 
fectly insulated ; all are in some way implicated with those 
about them. To begin even with the heir apparent; as a 
subject, he communicates in rank with all oUier subjects. 
The king^s. younger sons rank next to the elder, but therr 
rank is liable to reduction: their elder brother's younger 
sons, if he succeeds to the crown, will rank before them. 
The Archbishops and the Chancellor, and the great officers 
of state, rank above Dukes not of royal blood ; but their rank 
is that of ofiice only ; the Dukes, in family rank, are com- 
monly much above the Archbishops and Chancellor. Thus 
£u* our rule, I believe, differs little from that of other Euro- 
pean courts. What follows is peculiar to ourselves. The 
peers, all eaual in legal, differ in ceremonial rank. The sona 
of peers, of the higher orders, rank above the peers them- 
selves of the lower orders ; but, superior thus in ceremonial 
rank, they are in legal rank inferior. For the sons of all 
peers, even of the royal blood, being commoners, while in 
ceremonial rank they may be above many of the peers, in 
legal rank they are only peers with the commoners. This 
implication of the peerage with the body of the people is the 
advantageous circumstance, which has particularly struck 
M. de Calonne. But there is another thing which perhaps 
not less^trongly niarks the wise moderation of our ancestors, 
to whom we owe the present order of things. No distinction, 
between subjects, can be really more essential than the being 

or 
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or not htmf members of the legislative body; yet the rank SBCT* 
of a member of parliament is known neither to the law^ nor IIL 
to the ceremonial of the country. Among untitled commoners ' 
there is po distinction of rank, that can be very exactly 
defined; and- yet a distinction always subsists, in public 
opinion ; decided partly, and perhaps sometimes too much, 
by wealth, partly by consideration given to birth, connectiona 
or character; which, upon the whole, perhaps more than 
under any other government, preserves the subordination 
necessary to the wdU-being of large societies. 



SECTION IV. 

Setktum at Ckios. Ifionder r€app<nnted Comnumdir m fUef 
of the Pehpofmesiim Fleet ; in favor with Cyrui. Unsted- 
diness of the Athenian Oovemment, Measures of the 
Fleets: Battle of Aigospotam, 

While Athens, by a violent exertion of power in sect. 
the sovereih assembly, overthrowing the barriers v^ — ^ — * 
of the constitution, and trampling on law and J-^'^^^T- 
justice, was preparing her own downfall, there 
. occurred, on the Peloponnesian side, what will 
deserve notice, as it affords additional proof how 
little all Greece was prepared to receive a consti- 
tution, that could establish peace throughout her 
confines, and give security to all, or to any, of her 
people. After the defeat of the Peloponnesian 
fleet, in the battle of Arginusse, the Peloponnesian 
cause seems to have been neglected by Cyrus. 
The squadron, which had escaped from Mitylene, Xen. Hei. 
remained at Chios ; where its commander Eteonicus ' 
joined it from Methymne, but without money to 
pay it. Accustomed as the Greeks were to subsist 
on military service by Aeir own meaHs, this gave 
^t first no great uneasiness. In so rich an ihad, 

the 
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OH A?, the kidustrioHS found opportunity to earn some* 
^ V * tlungi by working for hire ; and wild fruits, or 
dieee cheaply bought, were resources for the less 
handy or more idle ; so that, in the joy of receat 
escape, and with the hope of speedy r^f, the 
wants ^t occurred, during summer, were pa- 
tiently borne, fiut when, in advancing autumn^ 
clothes became ragged, shoes worn out, wants 
of all kinds increased, while means of earning 
lessened, and, as the stormy season approached^ 
the hope of relief grew fainter, reflection beg^n 
dieD to excite the most serious apprehensions. 
In this state of things the comparison of their 
own circumstances, with those of the wealthy 
Chians, was obvious to remark ; and the transi- 
tion was ready to the observation, /thlit, having 
arms in their hands, it depended only upon them^ 
sdves to change situations* A conspiracy was 
VEL consequence formed, for making themselves 
masters of the iland ; and it was agreed that, for 
distinction, every associate should carry a jreed, 
Xen. Hei. Intelligence of this plot did not reach Eteonicus, 
till the number of associates was so great, that to 
oppose it by open force would have been hig^y 
hazardous. If we may judge from the expression 
of X^ophon, upon the occasion, compared with 
so many of Thucydides, Plato, and other writers, 
which diow how widely it was held, among the 
• Greeks, that mi§^t made right, and that the useful ' 
was the measure of the honest, Eteonicus would 
not much have regarded the robbery of his. allies, 
&tm with the massacre that must probably have 
atfeeadadi. if disadvantageous consequences had 

not 
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not been to be apprehended to bis commonwealth^ SE(^i^ 
and blame on that account to himself. The fear ^ .^'. 



of a general alienation from the Lacedaetnotiian 
cause, according to Xenophon, determined his 
Imposition to the conspiracy ; and rather an arbi- 
trary power^ conceded on the necessity of the case 
to military commanders, than any defined and 
constitutional authority, inabled him to oppose it 
with effect. Selecting fifteen confidential persons, Xen. Hei. 
and arming them with daggers, he went throu^ i. a.*^'*' 
•the streets of Chios. The first person observ^, 
bearing a reed, WIbis a man with disordered eyes, 
c(^ing out of a surgeon's shop, and he was in- 
stantly put to death. A crowd presently assembled 
about t^e body 2 and, inquiry being anxiously 
made, answer was, in pursuance of direction from 
Eteonicus, freely given, ^ that the man was killed 
* for carrying a reed.' Information of these dr- 
€Umstances was communicated quickly through 
the city. The conspirators, themselves unpre^ 
pared, were ignorant what preparation might 
have been made against them; and every one, 
as the report reached him, hastened to put away 
his reed. Eteonicus, who watched the event, ». 4. 
without giving time for reccTvery from surprtae, 
ordered all aboard. The mark of distinction waa 
gone ; none of the conspirators any longer knew 
whom to trust; all became anxious to avoiid 
crimination ; ready obedience would be the first 
proof of innocence : and presently not a man, of 
either land or sea forces, remained ashore. 

Eteonicus then assembled the Chito ma^s- 
trates, isfwmed theia what 'a danger they had 

escauvXi, 
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CHAP, escaped, and represented tbe necessity of prO' 
- ^ ' viding for the present wants of the armament. A 
supply was instantly given him, with which he 
repaired to the fleet, and distributed a month's 
pay for each man. In doing this he passed 
through every ship, and spoke to all the soldiers 
and seamen of their several duties, and parti- 
cularly of the probable business of the insuing 
campain, as if he had known nothhig of tiie con- 
spiracy. AU were happy to receive this tacit 
assurapce that they were free from danger; all 
became anxious to show themselves aealous in 
Uie public cause : and thus, with only the death 
of one man, not the most guilty perhaps, but 
certainly connected .with the guiUy, a mutiny was 
completely spiothered, which, under a hesitating 
commander, might not have been quelled without 
shedding many times more blood, and not being 
quelled, would have spread havoc over the richest 
and most populous iland of the ^gean. 
Xeii.HeL It was abdut the time when this dangerous 
•'. 6. ' business was so fortunately settled, that a congress 
of the Peloponnesian confederacy was held at 
Ephesus. The Chians, and probably all the Asian 
Gteeks of the confederacy, sent their deputies 
particularly commissioned for the purpose. For 
the European states, the principal officers of their 
respective forces mostly acted as representatives. 
What had been passing in Athens was unknown, 
or imperfectly known ; and the same wisdom and 
spirit in council at home, the same ability and 
energy in operation abroad, which had so won- 
iderfuUy restored the Ath^ianf commonwealth 

' from 
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from .agony to vigor and victory, were expected* sect. 
still to continue. It was therefore a question of 
most serious concern, not only how the war should 
be conducted, but who should direct operations. 
Much would depend on the good-will and ready, 
assistance of the. Persian prince, and with him it 
Was therefore deemed proper to communicate.?. 
The result of the deliberations was a resolution 
to send ministers to Lacedsemon, in the joint 
names of the prince, the armament, and the: 
allies, with information of the state of things, and. 
a request that Lysander might be reappointed to 
the command-in-chief. 

No Spartan, Brasidas alone excepted, had even 
so conciliated the allied cities as Lysander;* no « 
Spartan knew equally how to render himself 
agreeable to a Persian prince : his military as 
well as his political conduct had been able, and 
his success against the Athenian fleet at Notium 
had gained him fame. At another season, never- 
theless, the Lacedaemonian government might 
perhaps not have been persuaded to contravene a 
rule, esteemed important, never to commit the 
command-in-chicf of the fleet twice to the same 
person. But the consideration, of the great defeat 
they had received, and of their utter inability to 
support their Asiatic allies,, or to dispute the com- 
mand of the seas with the Athenians, without the 
aid I of Persian money, disposed .them to relax .a 
little. Nominally however they still adhered to 
their principle, while, by a subterfuge, they grati- 
fied the Persian prince and their Grecian con- 
federates : Aractis was appointed navarc, admiral 
.. . of 
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CHAP, of die fleet, for the year: but Lysander wai sent 
% ^ > to command in Asia, with the title of epistoleu^'^ 

vice-admiral. 
B.C.407. Lysander, arriving at Ephesus when winter was 
Xcn. ud! not yet far advanced, made it his first concern to 
c 7&^' provide that, in spring, he might have a fleet able 
Co meet that of Athens. The squadron under 
Eteontcus at Chios, and all other detached ships, 
Were sent for to Ephesus, examined, and the 
Mcessary repairs directed. Measures were at the 
eame time taken to hasten the completion of the 
triremes building at Antandrus; and when this 
t>usiness was duly put forward, Lysander hastened 
to pay his compliments personally to the Persian 
prince at Sardis. He had the satisfieiction to find 
that absence had not diminished his interest there : 
he wa9 received with distinguished attention, and 
treated as a confidential friend. Cyrus showed 
him a particular account of the sums issued for 
the pay of the fleet; remarked that they much 
exceeded what the king had given him for the 
purpose ; but added, ' that as the country, which 
* the king had put under his command, afforded 
' a great revenue, and his good inclination to 
^ Lysander and the Lacedemonians remained 
^ perfect, money should not be wanting for the 
s.a ' prosecution of the war.' Lysander, returning 

to Ephesus with an am|>le supply, paid the anna** 
ment all the arrears due, according to the rate 

before 

' ^ The word seems to have n^eant originally an officer 
K^ by a superior officer to command for him ; but it appeaii 
to have become the usual title for the second in command iia^ 
the Lacedemonian service. See Xen. Hel. I. 1. c, 1. s. 15. 
It is pretty exactly rendered by the Roman title Legatus. 
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before estoblished : and, with good will thus coii- SEcJ'r. 
ciliated toward Mmsdf, and zeal for the service < — sr^— > 
af>parent among all ranks, he wa& proceeding to p-;^* ^^^' 
make arrangements fot opening the cafiipain, 
when a message arrived from Cyrus, desiling his 
presence again at Sardis. 

Condescendingly as the Persian prince con- 
ducted himself toward the Greeks^ his haughtiness 
among his own people was extravagant. Assuming 
the tone of soverdiil, he required those marks of 
servile respect, which custom had appropriated to 
the monarch of the empire. The court-dress of ^cn. Hei. 
Persia had sleeves so long that, when unfolded, •. 6. * 
they covered the hand ; and the ceremonial re- 
quired, of . those who approached the rOyal pre- 
3ence, to inwrap the hands, so as to render them 
helpless'^. Two youths, nearly related to the 
royal family, refusing this mark of extreme sub- 
ordination to Cyrus, were, in pursuance of ari 
arbitrary command from that prince, put to 
death. Complaint was made at Susa, by their 
uiihappy parents, and indignation was loud and 
general against the cruel and dangerous pride of 
Cyrils. Darius, an indulgent father, desirous of 
repressing the evil, but tender about the m'eanSj^ 
sent a message, mentioning only, that he was 
laboring under a severe illness, and therefore , 
wished to see his son. CyrUs did not refrise 

obedience 

*' In the East fashions change little, and the strange one 
here anentioafed, it scems^ is retained to this dly. ^ The 

* beneesh/ says (Hie of the most intelligent and exact of 
modern travellers, ^ is the ceremonial dress of the Mama- 

* hikes. It covers r&j completely the whole body, even Uie 

* fingers^ ends, which it is held very indecent to show before 

* the great' Volney's Travels in Egypt 
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CHAP, obedience to the paternal summons ; but, before 
he would leave Sardis, he sent for Lysander. 
The Spartan general, hastening to the call, was 
received with distinction, even more flattering 
than before. Cyrus expressed the wannest in- 
terest in the Lacedaemonian cause; anxiously 
dissuaded risking a general action at sea, without 
a decided superiority; remarked that, with the 
wealth of Persia, such a superiority might cer- 
tainly be acquired; showed an account of the 
revenue, arising from the countries under his. own 
command; and, directing a very large sum to be 
put into the hands of the Spartan general, for 
the expences of the war, parted with this kind 
exhortation, ^ Be mindful of my friendship for 
' Lacedsmon and for yourself.' 

Lysander, returning to Ephesus thus abun- 
dantly supplied, gave a new flow to the already, 
high sjArits of his forces by another issue of pay. 
In the meantime, such had been the effect of his 
well-directed attention, seconded by an unfailing 
treasury, that the fleet was afa^eady equal in 
strength to the Athenian. He proposed therefore 
to proceed upon oflfensive operation ; but not to 
risk the uncertain event of a general ingagement, 
which no necessity of his circumstances required. 
Bis view was directed less immediately against 
the fleet, than. against jdie subject dependencies of 
Athens, the sources of the revenue by which the 
fleet was supported. Accordingly he led his arma- 
ment first to the Carian .coast, where he 'took the 
town of Cedreia by assault His troops shared 
the plunder ; among which ■> were reckoned the 

inhabitants. 
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inhabitants, a mixed raC6^ Greek and barbarian, 
who were spld for slaves. 

In every one of ^he towns on the Hellespont 
and Prt>pontis, which the successes of Alcibiades 
and Thrasybulus had restored to the domitiion 
of Athens, a Lacedemonian party remained. In 
giving efficacy to the efforts, which such a party 
might be able to make, two very important objects 
might be at once accomplished, the chiecTdng of 
the revenue which supported the Athenian fleet, 
and the recovery of the trade with the Euxine, 
which furnished the best supplies of com. The 
Hellespont was therefore the point to which 
Lysander proposed to direct his principal atten- 
tion ; having apparently no immediate view be- • 
yond the objects above mentioned. Desirous to 
avoid the Athenian fleet in the passage, he made ^^ Hei. 
his way close along- the friendly shore of Asia, s. n/ia." 
and, without interruption, reached Abydus.' Of 
all the towns on the shores of the Hellespont and 
Propontis, which the defeat in Sicily' had given to 
the Lacedaemonian confederacy, Abydus alone ' 
had not been retaken. The harbor of Abydus 
therefore was made the station of the fleet. The 
city was populous; its force of infentry was 
added to the infkntry of the armament^ and all 
put under the command of Thorax^ a LacedsB^ 
monian. Th^ neighboring city of Lampsacus, 
being then attacked by land and sea, was takerf 
by assault. The plunder, which was considerabte 
(for Lampsacus was rich, and large store of pro- 
visions had been collected there), was given to the 

Vol. IV. BB troops 
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tTMps and seamen, but-the free inhabitaats weie 
not molested in their persons. 

The government of Athens, after that violent 
struggle of hctioa which produced d[ie condem* 
nation of (fae generals, appears not to Imve re<x>* 
vered its fonner consistency. It was not long 

xcft.Hd. albBr (so Xenofrfion says, without mentioning 
ham long) d^t the Athenian peoph^ repentingy 
directed ' their aag^ against those who had misled 
Acm to the atrodons deed; and CalUxenii^^ and 
four olliers, were compdled to find sureties for 
their appeamnce b^re tfie same txemendoits 
tribunal, which had consigned die victoripus 
generals to the executioner. At the same time 

hyt^AMftu opportunity wa0 taken to procure the recall of 
the hanisluKl, and the restoration of tbe dts- 
honored; while the people, brou^ to thevr 
senses, (such is the expression even of the da-^ 
mecratical Lysiaa, cbn&rming the account ttf 
Xenoplion,) more gladly directed their vengeance 
i^^ainst those who had promoted proseoittioiia, 
fiwr interest or malice, under the democracy, thui 
against those who had ruled in Ihe digpurd^*. 
Xenophon proceeds, with evident satasfaction, to 
idate, that CaHixenus, who found crppoitanity to 
Ay, and afterward found means to make his jnaoe 
and fetam, \md nevertheless unhrersally hated 
wA avoided, and> among those pidblic distamses 
which will hfooafter occur to nc^c^ was sU^ed 

tedwth. 

3Un.atL7i. It was however mainly attempted, by an Q«lh 
Hfcanoordy taken by Ihe whole peo|de, to put aa 
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end to tbe fetment of party. Administration was * *^* 
weak, and democratical jealousy interfered in ^ ^ 
every measure. The command-in-chief of ths 
fleet was already divided between three officiersy 
Conon, Adeimantus, and Pbilodes. Three more 
were now added, with equal powers, Menander, Xen. Hel< 
Tydeus, and Cephisodotus. For subatstence, the i iu 
armament depended upon itself. It was indeed 
able to collect the tribute, asseatsed upon th€| 
Hubjoct-^atates of Asia and Thrace, and it could 
sometimes raise contributions from the enemy *s 
country: but this business unavoidably ingagec} 
the attention of the generals, tx> the hindrance of 
that enterpriaa, which was necessary toward final 
success in the war; while the Feloponnegiaii 
commanders, having all their pecuniary wants 
supplied by the wealth of Persia, could chuse 
their meofiures. 

The fleet, which the Peloponnesians were thus 
inabled to raise and maintain in energy; far greater 
than had ever foimeriy been seen in wars between 
^ Greeks, made it necessary fost the Atihienians 
to assemble their whole niaval force in oqe point; 
and that decisive action, which it was the obvious 
^policy of the Pel^onnesians to avoid, was possibly 
to tbe Athenians necessary, tn ability for com* 
mand, parhaps, Conon did not yield to Lysander; 9. 13* 
and his fleet, at least equal in number, for it 
consisted of a hundrdd and dghty triremes, and 
probably superior in the proportion of priictised 
seamen among the eiews^, was inferior only by 
the tihision of tiie aupreme authority. Confident 
therefore in strength, and elate with recent victory, 

B B 2 the 
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the Athenians passed from Samos to the Asiatic 
coast, and plundered^ the country acknowleging 
the Mveremty of Persia. They moved then for 
Ephesus, to offer battle to the enemy; but, in 
their way, they received intelligence that Lysander 

•• »s- had already passed northward. In alarm for the 
dependencies of the commonwealth on the Helle- 
spont, they hastened after him. Arriving at ^Eleus, 
they. were informed that Lampsacos was already 
taken, and the enemy's fleet there. Stopping 
therefore only while they took refreshment, they 
proceeded to Sestos, where they procured provi- 
stODS for the night, and arrived the same evening 
at Aigospotami, directly overagainst Lampsacus. 
The historian, describing their progress, particu- 
larizes, what deserves notice as it marks the 
manner of antient naval operations, that they 
dined at Eleus and supped at Aigospotami, where 
they formed their naval camp. 

The strait between Lampsacus and Aigospotami 
being scarcdy two miles wide, the arrival of the 
Athenian fleet was instantly known to Lysander, 
and his plan almost as instantly formed. On the 
saoste night his orders were issued. By daybreak 
next morning his crews had taken their meal, and 
wait immediately aboard. All was completdy 
prepared for action, but no movement made, fiy 
sunrise the Athenian fleet was off the ha^r . of 
Lampisacus ^ in order of battle. The Peloponne-. 
sians remained motionless: the^ Athenians waited 
till evening, and th^ returned to AigospotamL 

•.15. ^At the AtheQian fleet withdrew, Lysandi^r ordered 
some of his swifkest gallies to follow them, wfth 

«<^ instruction 
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ijDStruction to the commanders to approach the g^cx 
opposite shore enough to see the .enemy detmrk, ^. iv- ^ 
and form soine judgement of their immediate 
intentions, and then hasten back with the infor- 
mation. This was puncttially executed. Lysandet 
meanwhile kept his fleet in readiness for action; ' 
and, not till he was assured that the enemy's 
motions indicated no enterprize, he dismissed his 
crews for their refreshment. On the morrow these 
moven^ents were exactly repeated, and so for the 
two following days. 

- Since the battle of Notium, Alcibiades had xcn*Hci. 
resided in his castle in the Thracian Chersonese. 1' V«^* ^' 
The two fleets in his nfsighborhood of course '• %^* *• 
attracted his attention, and he was at least so far 
sensible to the welfare of his country as to be 
Uneasy at what he saw. Aigospotami had neither 
tQwn nor defensible harbor, but only ^ ^ach on 
which the gallies might be hauled> or near which, 
in tlie shelter of .the strait, they might safely ride 
at anchor. The ground was commodious for in- 
camping; but, ia the defective military systen> of 
that age, the seamen and soldiers went to Sestos, 
two miles , off, for a market. The enemy meaa- 
while, at Lampsacus, had the security of a harbor 
for their fleet, with a town for their people, where, 
^ways in readiness for every duty, they could 
procure necjessaries. Alcibiades went to the Athe- xeautinp. 
nian CQxnp, and conimunicated with the generals ^laiiU" 
pn these circumstances; observing that, if r they Ly^^. 
moved only to Sestos, they, equally with the . 
enemy, would have the benefit of a town with 
a .harbor, and equally, as from their: present 

B B 3 situation, 
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CHAP, sitaation, mi^t fi^t when diey pleased; with the 



advantage, wfaich in tlieir present situation they 
coold not command, of fighting only when they 
pleased. This admonition, sli^ted by the other 
generals, was treated by Tydeus and Menander 
with mimanneriy disdain, and Aldbiades with- 
drew, 

Lysander, meanwhile, had observed that. every 
day's eicperieooe . of his inaction increased ih& 
confidence and negligence of the Athenians. Not 
confining themselves to the market of Sestos, they 
wandered wide about tiie country, to seek provi- 
sions, or on pretence of seeking them. Still ^y 
continued in the morning to offer battle, returning 
in the afternoon to their canop. On the fifth day, 
he directed the commanders of his exploring ships, 
if the Athenians debarked and dispersed as usual, 
to hasten their return, ^nd communicate notiee to 
him, by the way, by elevatmg a shield. The v/hole 
armament was ^iept in readiness, the landferces 
under ThoraK were al>dard, the esqpected si^al 
was wade, and the fleet moved across the strait. 

Conon alone, of &ie AfheHtasi generals, was in 
any state of preparation. As soon as he saw the 
mmay ia ^notion, he ordeorad the call to arms, 
and the signal for :all to go ciboard : but sdldiers 
and seattten wo^ equally disperfi^; softie of the 
triiemes were whoUy without Stands ; and ^ 
duitance ^wasso 'smdll, dmt the Of^doponne^ans 
iimr^ lupon tin&ai' long bi^ore >any 'efiefcturi'mea- 
ttiires for d^fene^ ceuldbe tdcsn. Conon'« triremte, 
mi^ ne'^en others Jof M% division and 4he sacned 
^p ^FamhiB, had ^thelr com^le^ ^^mmvs dtoard ; 

. ' and 
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4ind these poshed off from the shone* AU the rest 
\itere seized by the enemy^ at anchor or upon the 
beach. No eflbrt, within the power of niiiie ships^ 
coidd iMive any other effect than addic^ the loss 
of those nine to that of the real of the fleet While Xm.n4. 
therefore the enemy were intent upon their great \/\g^ ** 
capture^ made withoat a Uow, but stilt to he 
secured a^nst the Athenian ^landforce, Conaii 
Aed anpursoed; not unnnndfiil, however^ of suck 
service as his strength xni^t accomplish. Saik 
were an incombfance to the antient gallies ia 
actloov Within so narrow a strait therefore, and 
with kis port at hand, Lysander had. left those of 
his fleet ashore. Conon had intdKgence that the 
store was not witkiii the waUs of I^mpsacus, but 
at, the point of Abanuis. Accordingly landing 
there, he carried off all the mainsails*^, and thep 
hastening' to the mouth of the Hdlespont, escaped 
to sea. 

Meanwhile Lysander, haTuig secured possessitm 
of the Atfaenkn ships, to the number of a hundired 
and seventy^ directed his attention to the scattered 
crews and troops. Some of these found refuge vi 
the neighfaeritig towns and fortreei9es'^; but the 
greater part^ togeAier with all like generab^^ were 
made prisoners. In tiie evening of die saaie 
day on wfaick the fleet waa taken, Lysander sent 
away an accomit of his: extraordinary success/ A 

Milesifm 

^ So I think Xenophon must be underst^; ftnd the 
expressidir of Starch, in hu> life of I^ysando', tli» nther 
kxiie, taod» to confirm the interpretation. 
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Milesian privateer^' was chosen to convey it ; and 
the captam, Theopompus, used such diligence, that 
on the third day he reached Lacedsemon. 

The prisoners in the meantime being conveyed 
•. tt. to Lampsacus, it became matter of very serious 
consideration how to dispose of numbers, so, bcr 
yond all conunon example of battles among the 
Greeks. The allies were assembled for consulta- 
tion; and that animosity appeared among them, 
vhieh the antient manner of warfare was likely to 
excite. Many accusations were urged against the 
Athenians, of what diey had done, and what they 
had/ proposed to do. Of two triremes, a Corin- 
thian and an Andrian, lately taken, the crews by 
order of the Athenian general Philocles, had been 
put to death by being thrown down a precipicp. 
It was averred, and Xenophon seems to acknow- 
1^ it as a truth, that the Athenians, in a council 
of war, had determined to cut off the r^ht hand 
of eveiy prisoner to be made in the action which 
they were seeking. Adeimantus . alone, of the 
generals, is said to have opposed this inhuman 
resolution. Many other enormities w^re alleged ; 
find the council resolved, that all the prisoners 
who were Athenian eitizens, except ^deimantus, 
shtfuld be put to death. Lysander, after reproach- 
ing Philocles with settkig the first example, among 
the -Greeks, of a most cruel violation of the law 
of war {which however, as in the course of this 
History we have bad toe much occasion to ob- 
serve, was nether ,the first nor. peculiar to the 
Atheiuans) b^ui,|ti;ie:execi^tion, for so, much the 

expr^siou 

"- • 
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expression of Xenophon seems to assert, by killing sect. 
that general with his own hand. The Athenian « — J. — 
citizens, who fell victims to the vengeance of the 
allies, and perhaps in some measure to the con- 
venience of the Spartan general, were, according piutvit. 
to Plutarch, three thousand. ^^** 

Adeimantus, alon^ saved from this bloody exe- xen. HcL 
cution, did not escape with his character clear : ^^ "*^' 
it was asserted that, being corrupted by Lysander 
with Persian gold, he had betrayed the fleet. The 
charge, , however, was never proved ; nor does it 
appear how Adeimantus could have . commanded 
the circumstances which put the fleet into the 
enemy's hands**; and the execution of the other 
generals, who indeed seem never to have been 
accused, appears proof of their innocence. Not 
that the narrative of Xenophon gives all the 
information we might desire. The conduct, how- 
ever, of the Athenian commanders, altogether 
seems to have been totally inexcusable; tho in 
what degree any one was separately blameworthy 
does not appear. While the command of gold, 
which Lysander possessed, excites one kind of sus- * 
picion, the haste and the extent of the execution, 
together with the little scrupulousness usual among 
the Greeks, may excite another. At the same time 
it is possible that the misconduct, in the Athenian 

armament, 

'^ We find, in the Grecian services, where a command was 
ebmmitted to many, it was common for each tq taJ^e his day 
in turn (H^rod. 1. 6. c. 110. et Thucyd. 1. 6. c. 91.); but the 
historian does not Say that the day of the acti0.n'was the dajr 
loj Adeixxnjdtus'ii command, or that, t^ the'at^ackm^die by 
Lysander (except in the negligence of thQ Athenians, which 
ha)d increased ^^adually) the circumstances of that day differed 
6x)m tiK)se of the four preceding. 
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CHAP, armament, may have arisen from division of com- 
'^ ^ » mand and violence of party* To carry any steddy 
authority may have been impossible ; and, while 
none could confide in the government at hcyme, 
all woald fear it: not for their misdeeds but for 
the prevalence of a faction, adverse to the faction 
with which they were connected, 

Athens, the trap and grave of her victorious 

generals, would not be the place where, in the 

present disastrous circumstances, Conon would 

expect refuge for himself, or where nine ships 

could probably be of any impcntant service to 

Xea.Hfii. the public. As soon therefore as he was beyond 

•.%? '* danger of pursuit, he dispatched the sacred ship 

iHod.1.13. Paraltts alone to bear the news of a defeat, which 

c. 106. ' 

could be scarcely less than the stroke of death 
to the commoniwBalth. For himself, fortunately 
having friendship with Evagpras, who ruled, the 
Grecian city of Salamis in Cyprus, he directed 
his course thither, with hte remaining squadron^ 
and was kindly received. 



SECTION V. 

Consequences of the Battle of Aigospotam. Siege of Athens. 
' Conclusion of the Peloponnesian Jrar. 

The ruin of the Athenian marine, effected at 
Aigospotami, put aU the dependencies of the 
commonwealth at onee mto the power of the 
e»emy : Lyawder had oi^y to . direct the couise 
of his victorious geet, and take possession*. The 
commsiAd. of the strait^ communicating wftfr the 
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Euxine sea, was his first object. As soon as he ;s ^t. 
appeared between Byzantium and Chalccdon, "^ — ^ 
both those important places desired to capitulate, i. a. c. «. 
The Athenian garrisons were allowed to depart in 
safety ; but policy prompted this apparent lenity. 
Lysander already looked forward to the conquest 
of Athens; and, against the uncommon strength 
of' the fortifications of that city, famine would be 
the only weapon of certain efficacy. As therefore 
any augmentation of the numbers within would 
promote his purpose, be permitted all Atheman 
citizens to go to Athens, but to Athens only. 
Those Byzantines who had taken a leading part 
in delivering their city to Alcibiades, appr^ien- 
sive perhaps more of their fellowcitizens than of 
Lysander, retired into Pontus. 

Meanwhile the Paralus, arriving by night at 
Peiraeus, communicated intelligence, such as no p.V.a«.^' 
crew perhaps of the unfortunate fleet, not pro- 
tected by the sacred character of the ship, would 
have dared to carry. Alarm and lamentation, be- 
^nning immediately about the harbor, were rapidly 
communicate^ through the town of Peiraeus, and 
then passing from mouth to mouth, by the long 
walls, up to the city, the consternation became 
universal; and that night, sayB the cotemporaiy 
Ustorian, no person slept ai Athens. Grief for 
the numerous slain, the best part of the Atheman 
youth, among whom everyone had some rdatitm 
or friend to mourn, was not the prevsuling passion ; 
it was oin^bome by the dread, M^Mch pervaded nSl, 
of thftt fat!9 to themselves, which, lM>wever indivi- 
duals might lue iostocmt^ tlie Albenian people as a 

body 
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CHAP.- body were conscious oV" deserving, for the many 

• ^.l-' bloody massacres perpetrated at thdr command. 

The treatment of the Histiaeans, Scionasans, 
Toronsans, .£^etans, and many other Grecian 
people (it is still the coteraporary Attic historian 
who speaks,) but, above all, of the Melians, a 
LacediemoniaQ colony, recurred to every memory, 
and haunted every imagination. 

Athens was not even now wittiout able men, 
capable of directing public affaifs in any ordinary 
storm. But, beside that ^e remaining strength of 
the commonwealth was utterly unequal to the force 
that would be brou^t against it, the lasting strife 
of faction, and the violence of intestine tumult, 
had nearly destroyed all coherence in the consti- 
tuent parts of the government. Nothing remained 
of that public confidence, which, after the Sicilian 
overthrow, had inabled those who took the lead 
to surprize all Greece with new exertion, and 
even to recover superiority in the war. TTie 
isoct.di leader of the soverein Many was Cleophon, by 
p.si'a.t.9. trade a musical-instrument-maker, who, tretiding 
^^^ in the steps of Cleon and Hyberbolus, had 
.p-«64- acquired power even superior to what they had 
' formerly held. Such was his confidence in his 

ascendancy, that he did not scruple, in scorn of 
democratical equality, to assume the distinctions 
and pomp of command. To have a residence 
suited to his ne^ dignity, he used opportunity 
Andoc. de offered by the banishment of Andocides, .chief of 
'"'"■ one of the most antjent and eminent families, to 
occupy his house. ' But pubtic agony and fear 
inforc^, for the moment, sober .conduct, and a 
i disposition 
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disposition to listi^n to those fittest to advise. On 
the morrow after the arrival of the fatal news, a 
general assembly being held, such measures were 
resolved on as the exigency of the moment most 
required. Immediate siege by land and sea was 
expected. To raise a fleet able to oppose that of 
the enemy was no longer possible. It was therie- 
fore determined to block, up all the ports except 
one, to- repair the walls, to appoint guards, and 
prepare every way to sustain a siege. 

Meanwhile Lysander, after receiving the sub- Xen.Hei. 
mission of the Hellespontine - citie^, sailed to s. 3. 
Lesbos, where Mitylene immediately surrendered 
to him. He sent Eteonicus, with only ten ships, 
to the Thracian coast, and all the Athenian de- 
pendencies there acceded to the Lacedaemonian 
terms. All the Hands hastened to follow the 
example, Samos alone excepted. The Samians; 
in the savage fury of democracy, answered the 
summons by a massacre of the men of rank*^ 
. among their citizens, and prepared for deferce. 

Means to punish this insulting barbarity were 
not likely to be wanting: af present a greater 
object called Lysander. He sent information, at «. 4. 
the same time to Lacedsemon and Deceleia, that 
he was ready to sail for Peiraeus with two hundred 
triremes. The Lacedaemonian government deter- 
mined upon a. strong exertion, to put d speedy 
end to a war which had lasted, with scarcely any 
perfect intermission^ twenty-six years. The Pelo- 
ponnesian allies were summoned to arms, con- 
sisting now of all the states of the peninsula ^ 

except 
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CHAP, except Argog. The whole force of Laconia was 
V— ^v — ^ At the aaoie thne ordered to march : the king, 
Pausanias^. son of the regent who won the battle 
of Platsa, commanded in chief. With the power- 
ful army thus assembled, Pausanius entered Attica : 
Agis joined him with his troops from Deceleia ; 
and they fixed their head-quarters together in 
the cdebrated gymnasium of Academia^ close to 
Athens. 

The interval of leisure for the fleet, during the 
ptepamtioa for the march of the army, was 
employed by Lysander in an act of justice and 
charity, likely to bring great credit to himself, and 
popularity to the Lacedaemonian name. There 
XuL H«L were, wandering about Greece, some Melians and 
». 5. ^ *' jEginetans, who, by accidental absence, or soma 
other lucky chance, had escaped the gmeral mas-i* 
sacre of their people by the Athenians. These 
Lysander collected and reinstated in their ilands. 
From iEgina he proceeded to Salamis, which he 
plundered; and then, with a hundred and fifty 
triremes, took his station at the mouth of the 
harbor of Peirasus, to prevent supplies to Athens 

by sea. 
•. 6. Without an ally, without a fleet, without stores, 

. and blockaded by sea abd land, the Ath^uans 
made no proposal to their victorious enemies : in 
suUen despondency liiey prepared, to the^best of 
tfacar « ability, for defence, without a reasonable 
view but to procrastinate tfaeur final doom^ and 
certain to suffer in the interval. But the eon- 
sUeration, fox the cotemporary historian dweUa 
upon that point, that without even revenge for a 

pretence^ 
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pretence, in meer wantoimess of power **, they 
hftd docvned to massacre and extirpation 30 many 
Grecian gtetes, whose oa\y ci:imfe was alliance 
with those who had now obtained such a supe- 
riority in arms, incited to stubborn resistance, and 
deterred intreaty. Not that there was unanimity 
on this subject within the walls of Athens. On 
the contrary, the party which had established the ljs. adv. 
government of the Fourbundred, of which a relic Iratostb. 
was still considerable, far from viewing the ap- - 
prpach of the Lace(kemonians wititi the same 
apprehensions as the democratical chiefs, looked 
to it rather as what might afford them rdi^, and 
even be turned to their advantage. But hence the 
democratical party had only the more jealousy, 
not wholly an unreasonable jealousy, of any treaty 
to he managed under their direction; and, be* 
twoen the two, the modemte and worthy had 
difficulty to interfere at all in public affairs. 

Meanwhile the operations of the besiegers 
tended mc9?ely to blockade : no assault was at- 
tempted : l^e purpose was to make the effisct of 
famine sure ; and before long it was severely felt 
by the Athenians. Not however till many had Xen. Hei. 
dfed of hunger did they even talk of capitulation, i;*;"^*' 
At length a deputation was sent to king Agis, for 
he appears to have remained alone to command 
dbbe blockade, offering sdliance offensive and de* . 
fensive with Lacedssmon, whkh, in the language 
of Gieduan politics, implied political subjection, 
but stipulating f(»r the preservation of ihw fortiii* 
cations and &eur harbor* Agjs gave for answer, 

, 'that 
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^ that he had no power to tretft ; proposals must 

* be addressed to the administratioa at Lacedae- 

* mon.' Ministers were then sent into Pelopon- 
nesus : but at Sellasia, on the border of Laconia, 
a haughty message from the ephors commanded 
their immediate return ; informing them, ^ that 

* the terms they brought were known at Lacedae- 

* mon; and, if they desired peace, they must 

* come better iDstructed. 

This>- answer, « communicated at Athens, filled 
the city with despair. Condemnation of the 
Athenian people to slavery was the least evil 
now expected from the i^enge of a conquering 
enemy; and, before even another deputation 
could bring an answer from Lacedaemon, many 
must perish of hunger. In this nearly-threatening 
wreck of the commonwealth, the council of Arei- 
opagus, still. holding a dignified existence, tho with 
curtailed authority, endeyored to mediate between 
the contending factions, and proposed to under- 
take that negotiation, for pirieserving the ruins of 
the falling state, which the enemy refused to enter 
into with one party, -and the people pertinaciously 
r^sed to commit to the other. But poplar 
jealousy prevented the salutary measure. The 
Many were taught to fear that the Areiopagus 
would join the oligarchal party, and make terms 
for their exclusive advantage. It was understood 
that the Lacedaembnianis^ among other things, 
required the demolition of the long walls for the 
space of ten furlongs. Archestratus, a member 
of the council, only declaring his opinion, in his 
place, that such a requisition ought not to prevent 

a treaty, 
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a treaty, which might save the wretched remains 
of the commonwealth, was imprisoned ; and a 
decree of the people passed, forbidding even to ♦ 
consult about such an article. 

But, in holding out the requisition to demolish 
the walls, no assurance having been given that 
slavery should not be the common doom, the 
dread of this made th^ people so untractable, that 
the leading men •seeia to have been at a loss ta 
know what safely they might even propose, in so 
pressing an exigency. Clebphon himself could no 
burger either command oi: appease the popular 
mind. His opponents used the opportunity for 
preferring a capital accusation against him. £x^ 
amples of what might be done, by ably using 
critical emergencies, abounded in the aniiate of * 
tile Athenian government. Cleon, when nearly 
the despotic tyrant of Athens, had been fined; 
Hyperbolus banished by ostracism: Cleophon was 
condemned to death and executed. If Lysias, Lys.inNi- 
speaking as a pleader, should be trusted, a fraud, cd"i£iskT 
pf most dangerous tendency, was used by his 
opponents : the real law not warranting a capital 
sentence, they made an interpolation in the code 
of Solon, in pursuance of which condemnation 
was pronounced. That some of the party adverse 
to Cleophon were not very scrupulous, we have 
sufficient assurance ; but what credit may be due 
to the story told by Lysias, ho information on the 
subject remaining from tiie cotemporary historian, 
seems not easy now to judge. 

The e?JeGution of Clebphon however was evi- 
dently the removal of a principal obstacle to 

VOL. IV. q c accommodation. 
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CHAP, accommodation. Theramencs, becoming morfe * 
^ — ^— ^ leading man, ventured to undertake that, if h^ 
kTyTlSl'. roight be commissioned to go to Lysander, afr . 
Agor.p^5i. ^rgjj ^ ^Q Lacedasmon, he would bring certain 

information whether there was a serious intention 
to reduce the Athenian people to slavery, or 
whether the demolition of the walls was required 
only to insure political subjection. The people ia 
assembly gave their approbation, and Theramenes 
went ; but it seems implied, by Xenophon, that 
he did not execute his commission with perfect 
good faith; He remained with Lysander more 
^an three months. What his difficulties really: 
were, is nowhere clearly indicated; but the 
appearance rather is, that he waited for the time 
when the total failure of provisions, among the 
Athenian people, should inforce patient attention' 
to any advice, by which their immediate destruc- 
tion might be obviated^ 

How the Athenians were inabled to support 
themsdves so long, after mortality from Amine 
was begun among them, the historian has omitted: 
to mention : but some incidental information, 
pemaining from Isocrates, considered together 
with Xenophon^s account of the circumstances 
of the siege, in some decree explains it. The 
Peloponnesians, masters of Attica, and com- 
manding the seas, trusted that they could starve 
tlie city into submission, without the great labor 
and expence of a contravallation, such as the 
circuit of Athens and Peireeus, and the walls 
connecting them, would require ; and, more com- 
pletely to deter the introduction of provisions^ 

they 
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;feey denounced, by proclamation, immediate 
/death against any who should be taken in the 
attempt. But the pressure of want, and the dread 
of captivity, coinciding with the passion for dis- 
tinction, strong in Athenian breasts, excited to 
daring action ; and the Peloponnesian.army could 
not completely guard the .extensive circuit of the 
walls, nor the fleet, in all weathers, perfectly 
block the harbors. In these circumstances the ^?^K, 

^ adv.Calum- 

captain of the Paralus (the same who had been p. ^64. t. 3- 
sent bv Conon with the news of the defeat at 
Aigospotami) distinguished himself by successful 
adventure. His name is unknown to us; but, 
through the incident that Isocrates afterward 
pleaded a cause for him, we learn that he, toge- 
ther with his brother, found means, not only to 
introduce provisions into the harbor of Peirseus, 
but sometimes even to intercept vessels bringing 
provisions for the Peloponnesian fleet ; and that 
•they were rewarded with crowns, and with the 
public thanks of the Athenian people, solenmly 
pronounced before the statues of the heroes^ 
styled the eponymian, standing near the pryta- 
neiiuxii from whom the wards of Attica were 
named. 

But notwithstanding these occasional supplies, Xen.Hci. 
want, and the apprehension of want, grew more Ciu^' 
and more pressing in Athens. Theramenes there- 
fore, in the fourth month after his departure, 
trusting that the ferocity of the democratical 
spirit might be sufficiently tamed, ventured to 
return, without having performed whsi he had 
widertakeo. To the anxious multitude, assejnbled 

c c 2 in 
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in haste to learn the result of hi3 tedious negotiai- 
tion, he excused himself, by imputing his detention 
to Lysander; who dismissed him, he said, at last 
with a declaration, ' that he had no authority, 
** either to grant terms, or to^ say what the Lace- 
' daemonian government would require ; and that 
^ application to any purpose could only be made 
^ to the ephors.' It was no longer time for hesi- 
tation* An embassy, consisting of ten persons, 
with Theramenes at the head, was immediately 
appointed to go to Lacedsemon, with the fullest 
authority to treat concerning the fate of Athens^ 
and save the miserable remains of the common-^ 
wealth, if they could. 
Xeo. HeL The sacred character of ambassadors procured 
i; ^a^* ** free passage for Theramenes and his collegues, as 
far as Sellasia. There, as the former embassy, 
they were met by an officer from the ephors, who 
would not permit them to proceed, until they had 
given satisfactory assurance of the fulness of thdr 
powers. On their arrival at Lacedcemon, an 
assembly of the deputies of the Lacedsemonian 
confederacy was held, in which the fete of Athens 
was to be decided. The Corinthian and Theban 
kca.iwd, deputies contended vehemently, ^that no terms 
Pace! ^ should be granted : the Athenian common- 
It plat'aic** * wealth, the enemy of the common liberties of 
p. 44. t. 3. f Greece, so nearly successful in the horrid at- 

* tempt to inslave or exterminate the whole 
' nation, ought to be annihilated: the people 
^ should be sold for slaves, and the site of the 

* city should be made a sheepwalk, like the 
^ Cris»aii plain.' Many of the other deputies 

supported 
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supported these opiaions: but the Lacedaemo- 
niims, whose admiiiistratioa was little subject to 
passicMiate counsels or hasty decision, seem to 
have predetermined otherwise. Deprived of i\» 
navy, and of the revenue and power derived froai 
transmarine dependencies, Athens, under oligar- 
chal government, they thought might be a valuaWe 
dependency of Lacedaemon ; and perhaps the re- 
collection of what had happened but a few years 
before, when almost all Pdoponnesus had been 
united in war against them, might give to appre- 
hend that, at some future period, they might want 
a balancing power against Corinth, Thebes, or 
Argos. They declared therefore, with ostentation 
of regai'd for the common welfare and glory of 
Greece, that it would not become the Pelopon- 
nesian confederacy, and least of all the LacedsB* 
monians, to reduce to slavery a Grecian people, 
to whom the nation was beholden for the most 
important services, 4n the greatest danger that 
ever threatened it. Accordingly, they proposed, 
and it was resolved, that the conditions, upon 
which the Athenians should be permitted to exist 
in civil freedom, should be these : ' That all ships 
^ of war should be surrendered, except twelve; 
^ that the long walls, and the fortifications of 
^ Peireeus, should be destroyed; that all exiles 

* and fugitives should be restored to the rights of 
^ the city; that the Athenians should hold for 

* friends and enemies all other people, as they 

* were friends or enemiel^ to Lacedsemon ; that 
' the Athenian forces should go wherever Lace** 
^ daemon might comsaand^ by land and sea.' 

With 
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With these tenns Theramenes and his coU 
legaes hastened back to Athens. Already such 
numbers had perished for want, that to hold 
many days longer was impossible. The arrival 
of the ambassadors therefore was no sooner an* 
nounced, than the people from all parts of the 
city crowded about them, in the most painful 
anxiety, lest an irresistible enemy should still 
have refused to treat, and no choice «houid re^ 
main but to die of hunger, or surrender to the 
mercy of those from whom they had scarcely a 
pretence to ask mercy. Information, that a treaty 
was concluded, gave, for the ni^t, general relief. 
On the morrow an assembly of the people was 
held. Theramenes declared the terms, which, he 
said, were the best that himself and his coUegues 
had been able to obtain, and such as, in his 
opinion, the people, in the present most unfor- 
tunate state of things, would do well to accept. 
A considerable body, nevertheless, even now, 
affirmed pertinaciously, that they would not con* 
sent to the demolition of the walls. A large 
majority however, yielding to the pressure of 
extreme want, carried a decree, ratifying the 
• treaty concluded by their ambassadors. 
1. 14. The acceptance of the offered terms being 

notified to the besieging armament, Agis took 
possession of the walls, and Lysand^r entered 
the harbor of Peirseus with his fleet. The demo- 
lition of the walls was a principal circumstance of 
«Bfaj. triumph for the Peloponnesians. It was b^n 
ou93-1h^ by the army, with much parade, to the sound of 
Aim.Tho. military music, and with an alacrity, • says tjie 

cotemporary 
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eotemporary Athenian historian, natural to those 
who considered that day as the era of restored 
freedom to Greece. Notices were then sent to 
the exiles and fugitives, mostly men of the best 
families of Athens, to whom this sad reverse in 
the fortune of their country would alone give the 
means of returning to it, and recovering their 
property. Their presence was necessary toward 
the probable permanence of the next measure, 
the change of the government to cai oligarchy. 
The popular assembly was abolished, and the XwuHci 

1 ft C ^m 

supreme authority was committed, for the pre- •. i',a. 
sent, to a council of thirty, among whom Thera- 
menes found a place. They were directed to 
consider of a new form of political administration, 
such as LacedasmoA should approve, preserving 
the antient laws ' and civil government of the 
commonwealth, as far as might consist with «• 3. 
oligarchy. 

Things being so far settled in Athens, Agis 
led away the Peloponnesian ataiy, including the 
garrison of Deceleia; and all Attica, but Attica 
only, became once more the quiet possession of 
the Athenians. Lysander conducted the fleet to 
Samos. The people of that iland, after sustaining 
a siege for some time, capitulated ; and the term& 
granted were milder than their conduct had in- 
titled them to expect: they were permitted to 
depart in safety, whither they pleased ; carrying, 
however, only the clothes they wore. The lands, 
houses, slaves, cattle, the whole iland in short, 
with all it contained, were given to their fellow- 
citizens of the aristocratical party. ' After having 

settled 
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CHAF. settled Ais bttsmess, Lysimder dismissed «te 

of the allies, and with the Lacedaemonian squa- 
dron sailed for Laconia. 

So ended the Peloponnesian war, in its twenty- 
seventh year; and so Lacedaemon^ now in alliance 
with Persia, became again decidedly the leading 
power of Greece ; and the aristocratical, or rather 
the oligarchal, triumphed over the democratical 
interest^ ia almost every commonwealth of th^ 
nalioou 
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